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LONDON : WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1852. 


Price 6d. 


GOVERNESS PUPIL. 
W ANTED IMMEDIATELY, at a Dissenting 


Establishment in the country,a Young Lady in the 
above capacity. Terms moderate. 


Apply by letter to L. H.,“ 5, Tyssen Terrace, Hackney. 


ANTED, by a respectable Female, a situa- 

; tion as MATRON or MISTRESS in a School or Insti- 

tution of any kind. The Advertiser has had much experience 

in training children, aleo in Housekeeping ; and can have satis- 
factory testimonials from the situation she is now leaving. 


Address, A. B., care of Mr. Dinmore, Powis-st., Woolwich. 


A LADY, living 7 miles from London, having 
the charge of alittle girl, wishes to receive one or two 
more to educate with her. It would be found a most desirable 
home for an orphan or motherless child. Terms, 7 guineas per 
Quarter, including French and Washing. Most satisfactory 
references given. Address, C. E., Post-office, Tottenham. 


HOMEOPATHIC PRACTITIONER in 
one of the Midland County Towns is desirous of meeting 
with a qualified ASSISTANT. 


Apply by letter, addressed, ALPHA, care of A. C. Clifton, 
Corn Exchange, Northampton. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE. — Dr. CHARLES 

T. THOMPSON, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c., may be con- 

sulted daily at his residence, No. 42, Sussex-gardens, Hyde- 
park, from 10 a.m. to 2 p. m., by parties wishing to undergo 


H ydropathic treatment without going to a Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of Oue Guinea per Annum; and by all First- 
class country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 


For Prospectuses, apply te CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
510, New Oxford-street. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted for the TRAINING of TEACHERS, and the Esta- 


blishment of Schools for Popular Instruction, apart from all 
State aid or interference. 


THE COMMITTEE hereby give Notice, that 
there being Vacancies in their Normal Training School 
for YOUNG MEN, they are open to receive applications from 
such young persons as are desirous of becoming Teachers. 


Applications to be made to the Secretary, 7, Walwortheplace, 
Walworth- road. 


DOUGLAS ALLPORT, Secretary. 


INDEPENDENT BUILDING SOCIETY, No. 2. 
3,025 Shares issued on the Associated Societies. 
Shares, £60; Entrance fee, 1s.; Subscription, 5s. 


NOTICE. In, consequence of the enormous 
number of shares issued, the entrance fee will be raised to 
2s. 6d. per share. £500 will be sold, 19th October, at 8 o’clock, 
at Wardour Chapel School, Chapel-street, Soho. This will be 
the last opportunity for taking shares at the present entrance 
fee. Prospectuses, &c., of JoserpH HoLcomBs, Secretary, 3, 
Oldham-road, Bagnigge Wells-road. 


* MINISTERS AND LAYMEN. 


Do you experience any difficulty in getting your newspapers? 

Are they not sometimes much after date, even several — ? 

And are you not very much annoyed and vexed at thie? If 
so, you should 

Send your orders to Mr. T. COOPER, News and Advert ise- 
ment Agent. 

T. C. gives great satisfaction to all those gentlemen who 
favour him with their patronage. 

Punctuality and prompt attention may be depended upon. 

Send your orders at once for any Daily or Weekly News- 
paper, and it will be received by return of post. 


Please address, Mr. THEOPITILUS COOPER, No. 1, Crane- 
Court, Fleet-street, London. 


INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY COMPANY. 


TRUSTEFS. 

J. Campers Renton, Esq. RicHaRD Spooner, Eaq., M. P. 

Rp. MALans, Esq., Q.C., M. P. James FULLER Maporg, Eq. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. 


OPIES of this Vear's ANNUAL REPORT 

of the Business of the Company, and containing Obser- 

vations by the Manager on the present state of the practice of 

LIFE ASSURANCE, as to the validity of Policies, may be had 
at the chief Offices, or from any of the Agents. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


EFECTS in the PRACTICE of LIFE 


ASSURANCE, and Suggestions for the Remedy. Sixth 
Thousand, By ALEXANDER RopBertson, W.8.A.L.A.—ORR 
and Co, Price ls. 


ERIODICAL SAVINGS applied to PROVI- 


DENT PURPOSES, with Observations on Friendly and 
Odd Fellows’ Societies, Freehold and Building Societies, Life 
Assurance and Self-protecting Assurance, 
KOBERTION,—ORR an Co., price ls, od, 


By ALEXANDER | 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


FOURTEENTH AUTUMNAL MEETING, 


HE FOURTEENTH AUTUMNAL 
MEETING of the UNION will be held in BRADFORD, 


Yorkshire, on Monday, the 18th October next, and the Three 
following Days. 


On MONDAY EVENING the preparatory Meeting for 
Prayer will be held, and an address be delivered by the Rev. 
NEWMAN HALL, B.A., of Hull. 

In the Forenoons of ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
38 for Conference will be held. The Chair to be taken 
by the 

REV. JOHN HARRIS, D.D 


Principal of New College, London. The Rev. F. Monod, of 
Paris, will attend as a Deputation from the Evangelical 
Churches of France, and a Representative from the Scottish 
Congregational Union will be present. 


On TUESDAY EVENING a Public Meeting will be held for 
the exposition and enforcement of Congregational principles. 
R. MILLIGAN, Esq., M.P., in the Ch ür. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING a Public Meeting in favour of 
British Missions will be held. 


F. CROSSLEY, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


On THURSDAY EVENING the Annual Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. J. A. JAMES, of Birmingham. 

On MONDAY EVENING a Lecture to Working Men will be 
delivered by the Rev. A. REED, B.A., of Norwich, and on Tues- 
day Evening by the Rev. B. GRANT, B.A., of Birmingham. 

On FRIDAY MORNING, a Public Breakfast, in connexion 
with the Board of Education, will be given. TITUS SALT, 
Esq., in the Chair. 

The pastors, deacons, and delegates, of our Churches are 
cordially and earnestly invited by the brethren at Bradford to 
attend this Autumnal Meeting, which is expected to be one of 
great intereet and importance to our denomination. Those 
persons who intend to be present, and desire hospitable enter- 
tainment, are requested to inform the Rev. J. Glyde, of Bradford, 
on or before Friday, the 8th October, 


GEORGE SMITH, ‘ 
ROBERT ASHTON, | Secretaries, 


— — 


Price Id., or 53. per hundred, 


NCLE TOM VI NDICATED: A Criticism 


and Defence of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's Work; in reply to 
the Critique of the Times: Rerrintrp From THE ** NONCON} 
FORMIST.” 


London: W.FREEMAN, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgage- hill; and 
all Booksellers and News Agents. 


— — — — 


EEKLY TRACT SOCIETY. Weekly 
issues for October, 1852. 
Oct. 2. No. 244—Shadow and Substance. 
245—1 am Holy! 
„ 16. „ 246 -The Life of John the Baptist. 
„ 23. „ 247—The Death of John the Baptist. 
„ 30. „ 248—The Celestial Emigrant. 
Price, to Subscribers, ¥d.; to Non. Subscribers, ls. per 100. 
Office, and Depdt, 62, Paternoster-row 


WILLIAM HENRY ELLIOTT, Secretary. 


— 


SELECT CHRISTIAN EMIGRATION 
TO PORT PHILLIP, MELBOURNE, AND GEELONG, 


TO follow the “ Hyderabad,” in continua- 


\ 
7758 tion of the same principle of superior accommodation, 
Tame’ uniform dietary, &c., the splendid new British-bu lt 
“BLACKHEATH,” A 1 for thirteen years, 


ee Ship 
730 tons register, 1,000 tons burden, 
Now lying in the East India Docks, 
Will leave the 18th of October, with a select body of Christian 
Emigrants. 

This fine ship has very lofty between-decks, and was built, 
with all the most recent improvements, upon the model of the 
celebrated Bride,“ which lately made the shortest passage on 
record to Port Phillip—namely, seventy-five days. She will be 
fitted, ventilated, and provisioned, in a superior manner, and 
will carry an experienced surgeon. 

In order to secure passages, early application is requested to 
Mr. W. Wood, 2, Fountain-place, City-road; or at the Congre- 
gational Library, Blomfield-street, Finsbury; to Bell, Budden 
and Co., 2, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary Axe; or John Ponus and 
Son, 11, Leadenhall-street, London. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
58, ALDERSGATE STREET, (late Medical School.) 


iy VENING CLASSES —FIFTH COURSE. 


The following Classes will recommence after Michaelmas 
Day, under the superintendence of able and experienced Pro- 
fessors : 


Writing, Dictation, and Arithmetic. Tuesday and Thursday 
Evenings. Mr. J. J. Peck. Terms, 23. 6d. per Quarter. 

English Grammar and Composition. Rev. Dr. Lowe. 

History and Geography. 

Mathematics. Mr. LippeLt, and Mr. C. J. WALIISs, C. E. 

Tonic 81 Fa Vocal Music Class. Rev. J. Curwen’s System. 
Monday and Friday Evenings. Mr. W. S. Younc. Terms, 
23. 6d. per Quarter. 

French Classes :—Elementary, Grammar, and Conversational. 
Tuesday and Thursday Evenings. Mons. DELILLr. 

Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German Classes. Rev. Dr. Lows, 
Professor OHLY, and others. 

Drawing Classes: — Free Hand, Model, and Geometrical. 
Tuesday aud Thursday Evenings. Teachers from the School 
of Design, Somerset House, and Mr. C. J. WALLIs, C. E. 
Terms, 58. per Quarter. 

Practical Chemistry Class. Mr. LIDDELL, of Homerton College. 
Terme, 5s per Quarter. 


Short Hand (Pitman’s System). Messrs. SHARMAN and CLARK. 
Terms, 28. 6d. per Quarter. 


THE READING ROOM AND LIBRARY 
are open from 5 o’clock until 10. Amply supplied with the 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers, the Weekly Serials, Monthly 
Magazines, &c.,&c. Terms, IS. 6d. per Quarter. 


A POPULAR LECTURE 


Every Wednesday Evening at a Quarter past 8 o’clock. Terms, 
2s. 6d. per Quarter. To Members of the various Classes, 1s. 6d. 
per Quarter. 
Terms for Reading Room, Library and Lectures, 103. 6d. per 
annum. 
J. A. MILES, Hon. 
W. A. BEST, 5 Secs, 


For further particulars, apply at the Office, between 6 and 
10 o’clock p.m. 


CHINA, EARTHENWARE, AND TABLE GLASS. 


ENRY MATHEWS, No. 22, FINSBURY- 
IL PAVEMENT, and &, LITTLE MOORFIELDS, CITY, 
LONDON, has on show a New and well-assorted Stock.“ 

Dinner Services, to dine 12 persons, EI 10s., £1 162. 6d., 
£1 17s. 6d., and upwards; Dessert Services, for 12 persons, from 
158. 6d.; China Tea and Coffee Services, gilt, from 193. 8d. ; 
Breakfast Services, for 8 persons, 193. ; Toilet Services, from 78. 

Cut Wine Glasses, 4¢. per dozen; Tumblers, moulded, 3a, 6d. 
per dozen; ditto Cut, 63. per dozen. Quart Cut Decanters, 
5e. 6d, each; Pint ditto, one-third less; and every requisite for 
the table in Cut and Moulded Glass at equally low prices; to- 
gether with all description of articles suitable for Kitchen 

HENRY MATHEWS would solicit parties furnishing to ex- 
amine his Stock, which will be found to combine the useful and 
ornamental with lowness of price, each article being marked in 


plain figures. Goods properly packed and forwarded to any 
post town of England, CARRIAGE FREE, 


22, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, CITY, LONDON. 


LUMBE’S GENUINE ARROWROOT 


should be used in preference to any other ; it is patronized 

by the most eminent medical men in London, and considered by 

them the most nutritious imported. It is extensively ured in 

the families of the Nobility and Gentry; it bears the signature 
of A. S. PLUMBE, 3, Alie-place, Great Alie-street. 

Sold also by Snow, Paternoster-row; Williams, Moorgate. 

street; Ford, Islington; Morgan, Sloane-street; Medes, Cam- 


well, Queen’s-terrace, St. John's- wood; and others, 


berwell; Poulton, Hackney; Bromfield, Conduit-street; Green- | 


— — 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


THE CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFULLY 
LITHOGRAPHED 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD MIALL, M. P., 


Editor of the Nonconformist, 


„This has been drawn from life on stone by Mr. Bell Smith 
and is a very correct and characteristic likeness.’’— Patriot. 

4% Full of character, having that peculiar look which tells even 
a stranger that it isa likeness.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

„A very striking likeness.”—Leicester Mercury. 

‘© We have pleasure in noticing the truthfulness and elegance 
of this beautiful representation of our brother of the broad- 
sheet.“ Newcastle Guardian. 

„Those who have seen Mr. Miall will at once recognise the 
mild and benignant features of his countenance in thie splendid 
work of art.”—Glasgow Kxaminer. 

HANDSOME FRAMES for the Portrait, in great variety of 
style, and at reasonable prices, may be obtained of the Pub- 
lieher, who will send the Framed Portrait (carefully packed) to 


any part of the country, on receiving instructions, accompanied 
by a Post-office order. 


Published by WILLIAM FrremAN, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Lud- 
gate-hill, London; and supplied by Booksellers and News 
Agents in every Town in the Kingdom. 


COLONIAL COFFEE, CHOP, AND DINING- 
ROOMS, 


78, LOMBARD-STREET (near the Bank). 
J MARSHALL confidently assures those 


@ who may patronize this establi-hment that they will 
uniformly be furnished with articles of the choicest quality, and 
on economical terms, with comfortable and airy rooms. Hot 
Joints from Twelve till Six. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, and 
Homaopathic Cocoa, always ready. The whole of the Daily 
and Evening Papers, together with the Nonconformist, Patriot, 
New Zealand Gazette, and Australian News, taken in, as well 
as the Eclectic Review, Christian Spectator, and other Monthly 
Publications. Omnibuses pass every minute for all parts of 
London. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL Acr oF PARLIAMENT, 
| 10 Vier., C. 39. 


Heap Orrice, 26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EpINBURGH, 


The REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the following 
to be the position of this Society :— | 

Tue Sums Assured amounted to £3,737,560 
THe ANNUAL REVENUE.......... 136,960 
And the ACCUMULATED FuND ,... 688,931 


LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES, For 
example, a Policy for £1,000, dated let March, 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, would 
receive £1,514, and Policies of later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March, 1553, 
when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE,.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
declared indisputable on any ground whatever, after being of 
five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel or 
reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of extra 
Premium for such travelling or residence. 

~ ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, may be had (rKRe) 
on application at the Svciety’s Office, 126, Bishopegate-street 
corner of Cornhill), London, y 
b ‘ WILLIAM COOK, Agent, 


% MBDICAL REFBREES paid by the Society. 


4 


— 


Che Nonconformist. 


OctosEr 6, | 


(1852. 


SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
22 the Mansion-house), invite attention to their new and very extensive Ss10CRK of 
GOLD and SILVER WATCHES. The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 
the most highly finished description. Every make can be had. The following prices will cone 


1 vey au outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 
Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), Gold Cases Silver 
LONDON, Watches of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, main- E 8. d. ce a. 
7 i taining power, Ist size ....... e . 218 0 
Tu unrivalled ptoduction 2 to give the same . — 2 . een 13 0 
when first introduced 8 ton e rs From its intrinsi 0 ue, Ditto, 6%j! % %%% %%% %%% %%% „ „%%% „ „6% „ „%%% „%%% „ .- -[EAQſpor e eee * 
brilliant appearance, it far joes all otlſer substitutes for ‘colt Silver. A new and'‘magnifi- Patent lever movements, detached escapements, jewelled in four 
cent stock has just been completed for the t i which public inspection 88 or A FEN n $18 0 
lly invited. It comprises and 8, CORNER DISHES and COVERS, DISH Ditto, with the flat fashionable with the most highly- 
COVERS, EPERGNES and CANDELABRA with Beautiful Figures and Classical Designs, finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size... .. ͥ 14 14 0 518 0 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS, CANDLESTIC A written warranty for accurate 1 is given with every 2 and a twely 
SALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRAMES, TEA URNS an months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck-chain 


KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, containing drawings and prices of all the articles, gratis, 
and sent postage free to all parts of the kingdom, Any article may be had separately as a sample. 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


ress, 


charged according to the weight of sovereigns. 
A pamphlet, containing a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may b 
had ab- Al 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


SECURITY TO EMPLOYERS. 


TO SECRETARIES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CLERKS, STATION-MASTERS, RAILWAY OFFICIALS 
, BANKERS’ CLERKS, TRAVELLERS, AND OTHERS, 


TIMES LIFE ASSURANCE & GUARANTEE 
COMPANY, 


LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110.) 


| HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
CHAS. HINDLEY, Esq., M. P., Dartmouth House, Westminster] JAMES KERSHAW, Esq., M. P., Stockport. 
TRUSTSES, 
James Alexander Douglas, Esq., 11, Queen-square. Ambrose Moore, Esq., Endsleigh-street, Tavistock - square. 
James Nisbet, Esq., Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
AAIRMAN —The Hon. Francis Villiers, Berkeley-square. | Deputy Cuainman.—James Wyld, Esa., Charing-cross 


“The Times“ Company affords guarantee to persons requiring the same at the lowest possible rate, aud divides four-fifths of 
the profits. Thus, by applying the justly popular principle of mutuality to public guarantee, the premiums, instead of being a 
tax upon honesty, become a means of saving an investment. 


Rates—From 7s. 6d. upwards. No charge for stamps, or extra charges. An allowance made in the Guarantee Premium. 
where a Life Assurance and Guarantee are combined. 


32, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance, Annuities, and Endowments. Payments taken monthly as well as quarterly, Sc. Policies indisputable, 
gave in cases of fraud, Arrangements can be made with this Office to prevent the loss of a policy where the assured is unable, 
from temporary embarrassment, to keep up the payments. 


TIMES FIRE AND PROPERTY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, LUDGATE-HILL LONDON. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Every description of Fire Assurance. 


PROPERTY ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Assurance of Property, by which all uncertain, terminable, and contingent interest in property will acquire a value 
equal to freehold; an arrangement which will have the effect of facilitating sales, and mortgages. 


The Assurance of Titles. By this means a defect of Title, that might otherwise prevent a sale or mortgage, will be insured 
wgainst, and the title rendered marketable. 
H. B. SHERIDAN. 


Agents wanted. 
LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE 
SOCIETY, 


63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) ; 3 
For the Assurance of Lives, the Guarantee of Fidelity, the Granting of Amnuities, Loans, &c. 


ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVISABLE AMONG THE MEMBERS. 


ZRUSTRES. 
STEPHEN OLDING, Esq. (Rogers, Olding, and Co.), Clement's- hi a TUCKER, Esq. (Baker, Tuckers, and Co.), Gresham- 


lane, Lomberd-street. » ; 
THOw AS SPALDING, Eeq. (Spalding and — Drury-lane. | GEORGE BROWN, Esq. (Morrison, Dillon, and Co), Fore-st. 
EDWARD 8WAINE, Esq. (Swaine and Adeney), Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS, 


ROAD, Esq., Tavistock-street, and Shepherd’s Bush. | GEORGE MOOR (Moore and Murphy), Holborn-hiil, 

THOMAS. EA ER Eeq., M. P., Temple, & Great Cumber- and Brixton. * N urphy), 

land-street. 
JOSEPH DAVIS, E.., Stock Exchange, and Hackney. 
B. WIGG HICKLING, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Norwood. 
G. STANLEY HINCHLIFF, Fg: Wardour-street, and Acton. 
J. STEWART MARGETSON, E-q. (Welsh, Margetson, and | 

Co.), Cheapside, and Peckham Rye. 


JOSEPH TUCKE 
street, and Woodford. 


Villas, N otting-hill, 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
THOMAS BEVILL PEACOCK, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-circus. E. PYE SMITH, Esq., F.B.C.8., Billiter-square. 


AUDITORS. 
Esq., Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. | EDWIN FOX, Eeq., St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate. 
We. Ber WI A PABRRINGTON, Esq., 16, King-street, City. N 3 


QOUNSEL. 
ROBERT LUSH, Ed., Inner Temple. | CHARLES JAMES FOSTER, Esq., LL. D., Lineoln's-inn. 


Messrs. FINCH and SHEPHEARD, Moorgate-street. 


RY. AGENCY SURVEYOR. 
8. L. LAONDY, Eeq. | D.J.CUSTANCE, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. ROGERS, OLVING, and Co., 29, Ciement’s-lane. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


This Office combines all the modern improvements in the practice of Mutual Life Assurance. 
Rates of premium for every contingency as moderate as possible, consistent 
many Propri Offices. 


ment without responsibil 


ity. 
Guarantee policies fr Adeity of trast, un combination with Life Inaurance, granted at little more than the simple rate for ordi 
es. 
indisputable, except in cases of fraud; no charge to the assured for medical fees, stamp duties, or any other 


Life P 
vl effecting a policy bey 


8 ond the Premium. 
Directors 
a system 


y advantageous to parties 


vier to the life for assurance paid by the Society, whether the case be aceepted er not, and all 


a granted, to commence at any period of life, either by payment of a specific amount, or periodical sums, free of any 
* 114 D Half- past Two o Clock; but Assurances can be effected nah from Ten to Four 
r — tabisiatilen tacts be chintecd ot the 
e to apply d pervonally or poses, persons desirous of appointed Agents in London or provincial towns 


THOMAS BALLANTYNE, Secretary. 


wine and spirit merchants, in glass bottles, protected b 


CHARLES REED, E«q., F.8.A., Paternoster-row, and Hackney. 
Esq., (Baker, Tuckers, and Oo.), Gresham- 


GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Westminster, and 6, Clarendon 


sOLICITORS. 
| JOSEPH MUSKETT YETTS, Esq., Temple Chambers, Fleet-st 


with undoubted security, and much under those of 
The whole of the profits divided among the assured for life, all of whom are proprietors, and possess control over the manage- 


ve favourable consideration to proposals from diseased or non- select cases, at premiums proportioned to che risk 
whose health may have been impaired by over-attention to business, foreign resi- 


made on Life Policies effected in this Office, and no charge for registering assignments. The fee of the medical ad- 
communications regarded 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY.—The highest 


medical authorities recommend brandy and water as the 
best customary beverage, and ularly as an efficient pre- 
ventive of diarrbœatie complaints at this season; they equal! 
concur in preferring Betts's Patent Brandy, as the purest an 
most wholesome. It is unequalled for os fruits, home- 
made wines, &. Sold throughout the kingdom, by 

the 


tent metallic qd and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield. 
ars, in dozens, bottles and cases included, at 18s. per gallon, 
or in stone jars of two gallons and upwards at 168. per gallon, 
pale or coloured. 


J.T. BETTS and CO., French Brandy Distillery, 7, Smith- 
field-bars, St. John-street. 


POPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, CITY. 
Pore and COMPANY beg respectfully to in- 


vite attention to the present advantageous time to purchase 
Teas; the great depression in the market produced by excessive 
importations, enables them to offer a better quality at the an- 
nexed prices than at any previous period. 

BLACK TEAS, 

Rough flavoured Black 65456õ5õ9h 5 6666 6 6 „b 38. 4d. to 38. 6d 
Strong full-bodied Pekoe flavored Black 328. 8d. 
Best ongou, highly recommended „55 5 „46 2 „ „ „%%% „ „„ „6 48. Od. 
Fine rich Pekoe flavoured Souchong, brisk, full flavour, 

and strong. eee eee ses e 48. 4d. 


GREEN TEAS. 
Strong, fresh pale-leaf Gunpowder... .....scccscesceces 
Good useful strong Young Hyson ........sscccseseees 
Finest rich strong burnt ditto cree 
Best Gunpowder imported, close twisted, round lenf, 
rich, elicate flavour ..cscccccccesccecs 56 %%% „ 6 
COFFEE. 
In this article we have long stood pre-eminent for supplying 
the Best that can be obtained, at very reduced prices. 
Ceylon, sound whole berr gn... . 10d. and Os, 11d 
Plantation ditto, strong ls. to ls. 1d 
Fine Costa Rica, highly recommended. 12. 2d. to le. 4d 
Best Mocha, strong rich mellow flavour .... ls. 5d. 
Parcels of £2 and upwards sent, Canniace Frees, to all parts 
ef the Kingdom. 


26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, CITY. 


De. * 
48. Od. 


58. 8d 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 


In Ten Minutes after Use, and instant relief and a rapid CURE 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


OXFORD,—ITS COLLEGES AND 
REVENUES. 


A FAIR picture is the ancient city of Oxford, to 
the traveller who sees its crowd of towers and 
spires and domes, as he comes over the pleasant 
hill whence first he is within view of the venerable 
and renowned seat of England's chief — 
These buildings form, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent architectural group in the country, —in anti- 
quity, history, and association, one of the most 
interesting in the world. Let the traveller enter, 
—on each hand are the palace-homes of learning 
and piety :—the grey old quadrangles, the towers 
crowned with centuries, the smooth lawns and 
noble walks—how unique is their effect, and how 
calm and sacred the air that surrounds them! 
There are green and — acres, too, lying 
broad on every hand, and stretching far away to 
remote villages and obscure old mansions, which 
belong to these stately buildings, — their truly 
lordly estates, whence come the corn and wine 
wherewith learning is fed and religion nourished 
within these hoary walls! And there are revenues 
—of princely richness in amount, and managed 
with the prudence of merchant skill—with which 
the pious superstition and enlightened ignorance 
of long bygone days, endowed these halls, and the 

nerations for ever, who should seek wisdom and 

reathe holiness in their unworldly shade !—Were 
all this splendour suddenly to be smitten with 
ruin—the venerable halls to vanish as the air- 
castles of a dream—the verdant lands to be turned 
into dreary barren wastes—and the revenues to be 
converted into Pennsylvanian bonds — hardl 
would there be more to be regretted and wondered- 
at, than im the present anomalous and corrupt 
state of Oxford,—contradicting, as it does, almost 
all the promise of its outward glory, and missing 
Almost all the purpose of its privileged existence. 


There are the stateliest and most capacious halls 
inhabited by fewest students; the amplest revenues 
wendering the least services to education. There 
are corruptions and abuses maintaining themselves 
under the assumed sanctity and secrecy of oaths, 
which are habitually broken for self-aggrandise- 
ment while solemnly pleaded against all reforms. 
There are “ Heads of Houses,” selected, if not 
for thickness, for any and all qualities—learning 
excepted. There are Fellows—idle Fellows — 
whose rewards of aa oe have purchased 
immunity in the non-fulfilment of that promise,— 
and whose enforced celibacy is, in cases number- 
less, the cheapening to them alike of personal 
purity, and of the treasures which only truth and 
virtue are entitled to touch. There, too, are com- 
pelled “ priests,” who piously take “holy orders” 
to save a fellowship and to gain a “living.” And 
there—with a few honourable and eminent excep- 
tions—philosophy and science are supplanted by a 
narrow and formal erudition, and genius is crushed 
beneath the “ getting-up” of books. Philosophers, 
scholars, divines—where are they ?—one in man 
thousands is their highest proportion, by the ad- 
mimion of Oxford own better sons, in the place 


| 


where they are supposed to abound, and to be 
nurtured and have their home! 


Attempt to estimate what the University of 
Oxford—in the persons of its Heads, Resident 
Fellows and Tutors—has done for modern science, 
for the advancement of intellectual and social phi- 
losophy, or even for its own chosen department of 
classical literature; and every one knowing the 
facts will tell you—as a member of the Oxford 
Convocation told Lord John Russell, in a letter 
which preceded the issuing of the Royal Commis- 
sion—that Oxford book-shelves will guide you to 
the truth,—where ‘all that is in general use, in 
common with all that is rare and profound, is of 
foreign birth—Classics from Germany, Mathe- 
matics from France, and Philosophy from both. 


Let your inquiry concerning Oxford and its 
resources begin with such an estimate of Oxford 
learning, and Oxford services to the nineteenth 
century growth; and you will inevitably conclude 
that the Halls have been almost deserted, and the 
Revenues in a bankrupt state,—and that deficiency 
of resources, for the maintenance of Professors and 
Scholars, has caused her to slide out of the rank of 
the Schools of the World. 


But, when convinced that in these suppositions 
you are entirely wrong,—and that even the facts, 
that many of the noble minds of Oxford have been 
unremittingly engaged in a scientific attempt to 
revivify a dead superstition, and to bring back the 
glorious times of Gregory the Seventh, or of Inno- 
cent the Third, so that its streams of learning 
have been absorbed in the sands of past centuries, 
which they aimed to overflow, will not account for 
the existing decay and disrepute of Oxford,—you 
may then, perhaps, good reader, be quickened to 
some little attention to the inquiry (otherwise not 
very inviting to you) into which we propose to 
lead you—as to the Revenues and Capabilities of 
Oxford, their use and abuse, the existing corrup- 
tions, and the needed reforms. | 


At present, then, let us endeavour to make it 
clear and indisputable that these Colleges are what 
we have said—and that the public have a right to 
inquire into these matters, and that Parliament 
has a right to reform, or utterly to change them, 
for the public good. 


There are twenty-four Collegiate institutions in 
Oxford. Of these, nineteen are Colleges proper; 
and five are Halls—the only remaining representa- 
tives of the ancient Hostels or Halls of the Uni- 
versity—differing from the Colleges in not bein 
incorporated, and having no endowment beyon 
their site and buildings. In our last paper we 
traced the rise and growth of the Colleges: into 
the details of their individual history, we do not 
propose, nor is it necessary to enter. The specific 
object of the Colleges, as gathered from their 
statutes, appears to have been the support of poor 
students, in organized societies, under a re 
government, and with a regular rule of life and 
study. They were secular institutions; and one 
of the motives of the founders of the older Col- 
leges now in existence seems to have been, to 
counteract the influence of the regular clergy, 
more especially that of the mendicant friars. 
(Report, p. 130.) It was soon discovered that 
such corporations as Colleges were capable of ful- 
filling many 22 besides the support of poor 
scholars; and some of the later foundations were 
constituted as great Ecclesiastical institutions, as 
well as houses of students. Religious duties and 
gorgeous services were appointed. Most of these 
ceased at the Reformation to be observable, or 
even legal; and the Colleges were formally re- 
leased by authority from such obligations. 


The constituent parts of a College are a Head, 
Fellows, and, in later times, what are now called 
the Scholars. To these are also to be added the 
independent members, who join a College without 
— in the benefits of the ſoundation, and 
are called Commoners.— The office of Head or Prin- 
cipal is generally filled up by election on the part of 
the whole body of Fellows :—in some cases, by the 
election of the seniority ; and in two, by the nomi- 
nation of the Chancellor and the Crown. The 


Hend is chosen from amongst those who are or 


who have been Fellows.—The Fellows are the 
— governing body of the College, and are 

uates at the time of election. In idea, their 
duty is, not to teach, but to learn. (Report 
p. 134.) Their Fellowships are given to enable 
them effectively to prosecute their studies. But in 
fact, a Fellowship raises the holder above all 
necessity and responsibility of study: the very 
motives to it are removed. In practice, too, the 
Fellows now furnish all the Teachers, instead of 
the first class of learners in the University. The 
College Tutors are selected entirely from them; 
and no other tuition is in common use,—private 
supplementary teaching excepted.—The Scholars 
are usually elected as Undergraduates; and the 
have no share in the administration of the busi- 
ness and property of the College. Practically, 
they are incipient Fellows; the latter being very 
usually selected from their number. As a conse- 
quence, when a man has obtained a Scholarship 
his inducements to study are relaxed. Learnin 
is a secondary thing with him. A Degree is inde 
requisite to his obtaining a Fellowship; but even 
a “third-class” is sufficient to that end. Thus 
there is an actual premium on idleness; that which 
suffices to gain a Scholarship, suffices for almost all 
the rewards that lie beyond it. 


Colleges, we have said, are eleemosynary found- 
ations. The stipends assigned by Statutes to the 
Fellows are very small; such as charity to the 
poor would dictate. The division of surplus 
revenues between the Head and Fellows does not 
seem to have been contemplated by the Founders ; 
by some it is expressly forbidden as “ fraudulent 
diverting” of the income: yet it is universally 
done; and the evident intention that the number 
of persons benefited and the means of education 
should be increased, is altogether neglected. But 
while the higher members of Colleges thus multiply 
their own statutable incomes, the stipends of the 
subordinate members have no proportionate in- 
crease. Just as a Dean and Chapter swallow 
their revenues, without permitting minor Canons, 
Choristers, and Cathedral Schools to share pro- 

rtionately with them, so is it with the upper and 
ower strata of a College society. That the inten- 
tions of Founders were directly at variance with 
present practice, is proved by the fact that a// enact 
that as soon as a Fellow can maintain himself, he 
shall leave the College: and by the additional 
fact, that Visitors of the Colleges, appointed by 
Statute, have had to rebuke in strong language 
the manner in which the Head and Fellows, re- 
gardless of the duties of gratitude and charity, 
and mindful only of their own advantage, have 
twisted the regulations of their Founders to their 
own desires.”—(Report, p. 138.) 


Into the circumstantial details of the rule of life 
and study, and the conditions of taking and hold- 
ing Fellowships, as prescribed by Statutes, we 
shall enter in another paper s contrasting them 
with present corruptions and abuses. The single 
point of Revenue is now before us. 


The Revenues of the Colleges are, of course, 
quite distinct from those of the University. There 
is a popular belief that the University, as such, is 
rich: but it is not the case. Its ordinary income 
is not much more than £7,500 a-year; and its 
ordinary and unavoidable expenditure amounts to 
£7,000. (Report, p. 127.) The Colleges collectively 
have a gross income, in round numbers, of 
£140,000; of which the Heads of Houses appro- 
priate £20,000 ; the Fellows, £95,000; and £7,000 
is distributed amongst the Scholars. Other offices, 
of an inferior kind, house expenses, board, &c., and 
the management of estates, consume the remaining 
balance. These figures are compiled from the 
Report; but, as several wealthy Colleges refused 
information as to their Revenues, they cannot be 
more than an — to the truth. They 
do not include Livings in the gift of Colleges. 

Here are revenues adequate to the most magni- 
ficent and efficient University in the world: from 
which might be furnished all the requisites of a 
first-rate education, and all the desirable rewards 
of merit, for a vast body of students. Con- 
trast with this the actual state of things! The 
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of £7,000 are the student portion of the University ; 
the bulk of the revenues goes to those for whom 
they were never intended; and in their enjoyment 
of them we have seen what they accomplish for 
letters and the public good. 

Now arises the question, whether these are not 
private bodies, free from public control, and com- 
petent to the use at will of the funds at their dis- 
posal P Such is the view taken by those who ar 
interested in maintaining things as they are; an 
they deprecate all interference and control as 
illegal and dishonest spokation/ Let it be granted 
that the Colleges are private,—the only sense in 
which they can be so, seeing that their own 
statutes show them to have a public object, is, that 
as they have originated and been extended by 
private beneficence, and provided with statutes 
which direct the appropriation of their revenues 
and the limitations of their benefits, so they should 
be permitted to enjoy their privileges and posses- 
sions without undue legislative interference, while 
they continue to fulfil the public end for which they 
were created. Even if there were no abuses, this 
admission would not save the Colleges from inter- 
ference and modification, so far as called for by 
the changed spirit and circumstances of successive. 
generations. 


The Royal Commissioners broach a strong and 
thorough-going doctrine—whether or no they see 
all its consequences and effects—on this subject of 
the public interest in the Colleges, and the right 
of Parliament to remedy their defects and to re- 
move their restrictions. They say, Subjects of 
this kind have been too often discussed, and the 
Legislature has too often disposed of questions of 
the same kind, both in modern and ancient times, 
with benefit to the country, and with the general 
acceptance of all parties, to permit us to believe 
that it can be argued with success, that there could 
be any violation of constitutional or legal right in 
introducing vhanges in the disposition of corporate 

roperty, with the deliberate sanction of the Legis- 
ature, after full proof of the necessity of the case, 
and solely with a view to the higher interests of 
the University, the Colleges, and thé country.” 


(Report, . 3.) Lord Coke and other judges 
have given it as their opinion, that ‘ Co te 
bodies are, and hold their ssions, for the public 


good.” It is in this character that they receive the 
protection of Parliament. Mr. Hallam has said 
of such property, that there is no intereom- 
munity, no natural privity of interest, between the 
present possessor and those who may succeed him ; 
and as the former cannot.have any pretext for 
complaint, if, his own rights being preserved, the 
Legislature should alter the course of transmission 
after his decease, so neither is there any hardship 
sustained by others, unless their succession has 
been already designated, or rendered probable.” 
This clearly-expressed and self-evident principle 
is that on which Nonconformists contend for the 
right and propriety of a re-adjustment of Chureh- 
property, in common with Collegiate revenues, 


whenever the public will shall demand it as for | B 


the public good. And Mr. Hallam broadly dis- 
tinguishes between the claims of private and cor- 
porate 1 affirming that “ only the strongest 
motives of public expediency” may infringe the 
former, but that upon the “ far slighter reasons 
of conventence,” the latter may be new-moulded 
and regulated” by the Legislature.—But if conve- 
nience is held to justify such interference with 
corporate property, how much more is it justified 
where „ public ewpedtency” strongly demands it, 
as the Commissioners have shown is the case with 
Collegiate property P 
The Commissioners thus state “the question at 
issue”—“ Whether Foundations, having become 
comparatively useless as regards many of the 
reat objects of Founders, shall continue to be so 
for ever > Abundant evidence is collected by them 
to assist the public to decide this issue: and all 
pleas of “ private trusts” and “ Founders’ wills and 
statutes” are repelled by the assertion that “ conve- 
nience and private interest within the colleges, 
have often done that which it is now proposed to 
do by deliberate legislation ;” and the last vestiges 
of these pretensions to private right, and of these 
superstitious deferences to the sacredness of the 


purposes of Founders, are swept away by the | 


pregnant suggestion, that A GREATER CHANGE 
WAS MADE AT THE REFORMATION THAN I8 pos- 
SIBLE NOW.” 


Again we say, even if no abuses be proved to 
exist, the Revenues of Colleges are for the public 
good: and, against all arguments in favour of the 
permanence of the provisions of Founders, we 
answer with the words of Mr. Dampier, in his 
1 Statement (appended to “ Report,” &o.), 
“The Legislature has already altered the form 
of one great purpose of Donors and Founders, 
that of prayer, why may it not alter the other 
great purpose, of learning ?” 


THE PAPAL TUB TO THE PROTESTANT 
WHALE. 


THERE is something odd in the aspect of affairs | 
as respeets the Irish Catholics. A hierarchy which 


has hitherto repudiated all State grants, now 
clamours for its share of Church property—a 
Government which rests its claims to support on 
its „Protestant principles,” is negotiating with 
the Pope for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The coincidence is singular; and were not 


the supposition too preposterous, we should half 
suspect that Lord Derby was really anxious to 
uiet the elamorous priests, by giving them a 
slice of the Protestant patrimony, and then govern- 
ing them by means of official relations with the 
Papal Court. 

e “Religious Equality” movement, though 
treated by the Zimes as a reality, and made a 
means for buttressing the Irish Establishment, ap- 
pears to be rather a feint, to draw off public atten- 
tion from Maynooth, and Catholic despotism and 
subserviency on the continent. As it is well 
remarked by the Londonderry Standard :— 


It wants sincerity and honesty. The priesthood do 
not hope to appropriate to themselves the property of 
the Church of England; but they expect, by means of 
the threat, fo save Maynooth. This we infer from an 
article in the Nation of last week. The writer says :— 

% More than half of the English members are specially 
pledged to aggression on Irish Catholics. To vote against the 
Maynooth Grant, for example, was the most common pledge on 
the English hustings.—And not among Tories alone. All the 
candidetes acce by the Knot of Radical boroughs in Middle. 
sex bad to swallow it in turn; for the Dissenters and Volun- 
taries are set against the grant on principle, as eagerly as the 
High Church and Low Chureh from bigotry. On the other 
hand, the English press are raking up election lies and exagge- 
rations, to raise a clamour against the priests who resisted the 
dominion of the landlords. The ferocious malignity of the 
Government press on this subject, forbodes some echeme to 
curtail the freedom of election. The Irish people and their 
representatives are placed on the defensive; and this Confer- 
ence will enable them, we truet, to agree on a wise and efficient 
plan of action for the pending contest,’ 

He then proceeds to remark :-— 

% That defensive war is made not only by maintaining your 
own posts, but by attacking the enemy’s. And 80 if Catholic 
interests be so wantonly attacked, our best defence is to bom- 
bard the Establishment. . This is one efficient way of 
answering the bray of Exeter Hall. ... . In defence of 
Maynooth, many of the English Dissenters will be against us. 
In our attack on the monstrous Establishment, they will be 
fighting by our side or in our van.’ 

% Assuredly they will not, unless they can be con- 
vinced that religious equallty, religious freedom, and 
political equity, are the real objects of the movement; 
and this, we regret to say, will be impossible while a foul 
and fiendish — of persecution pollutes the civil 
tribunals of Roman Catholic States, branding with 
felony, and dooming to the dungeons and the galleys 
men and women, whose only crime is the reading of the 
Bible, and the worshipping of God according to its dic- 
tates. With this infernal system of persecution, sus- 
tained 1. a power which they hold to be infallible, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland warmly sympathise, or else 
they maintain a slavish silence. 

But their policy will succeed in Ireland. By assail- 
ing the Establishment they will save Maynooth. This 
aggressive movement will paralyze the anti- Papal agita- 
tion on the other side of the Channel. That agitation is 
not based on pure principles, is not free from the taint of 
earthly considerations, or political expediency. It will 
not dare all consequences for truth and justice. And, as 
to the Government, it will guard Maynooth as the apple 
of its eye, rather than suffer a hair to be plucked out of 
the hand of the Establishment. At the same time, we 
are convinced, that if the Irish Protestant Church were 
free, she would be tenfold more efficient, and that the 
wer of the priesthood, deprived of the grievance of 
the Establishment, and the feelings which its ascen- 
dency nourishes, would so rapidly decline that Ireland 
would be completely Protestantised in half a century.“ 


It is of no use, therefore, for the Tablet to pre- 
tend that the appropriation of the Irish Church 
property is to be an after consideration. Dr. M‘Hale 
has more surely given the key-note of the move- 
ment, and that is comprised in one word —“ resti- 
tution.” We are not sorry, however, for this 
agitation, for we believe it is only hastening for- 
ward the separation of Chureh and State in Ire- 
land, and the secularization of the property held 
in trust by the former. The grievance is still real 
and flagrant, however unworthy, in this instance, 
the complainants. At all events, the Irish agita- 
tors are keeping the public alive to the enormity. 
Don't be so sure that you have heard the last 
of the Appropriation Clause,” once exclaimed’ Lord 
John Russell, in replying to some Tory taunt, 
on his determining, in 1838, to abandon the ques- 
tion, on which he had beaten Sir R. Peel three 
years before. So we may say now to the Zbmes, 
— — other vigorous defenders of the Irish 
urch. 


— 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE, AND THE CANA- 
DIAN CLERGY RESERVES. 


Mr. Inspector-General Hincks was commissioned, 
by the Executive Council of Canada, in April last, 
to visit this country, and ascertain whether her Ma- 
jesty’s new Ministers were prepared to carry out the 
assurances of their predecessors in relation to the 
Clergy Reserves—the secularization of which had 
been determined upon by the Colonial Legislature. 
While Mr, Hincks was on his way hither, Sir John 
Pakington addressed to the Earl of Elgin a despatch, 
informing him that it was not the intention of 
Ministers to introduce a bill sanctioning that. reso- 
lution, Their reasons for this course were thus 
expressed :— ‘ 

They have, in the first place, taken into consideration 
that, since any opinion upon this difficult subject was 
expressed by the Legislature ot Canada, a general elec- 
tion has taken place in the province, and it is, as yet, 
uncertain what the views of the new Assembly, as to 


the disposal of the clergy reserves, may be. : 
But, inde ently of that circumstance, her Majesty's 
Government feel serious doubts how far they would 


able to give their consent and support to an arrange- 


* 


ment, the result of which would too probably be the diver- 
sion to other purposes of the only public fund, except 
that devoted to the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which now exists for the support of divine wor- 
ship and religious instruction in the colony, 


A redistribution of the clergy funds they were will- 
ing to consider; but “any measure which would 
place i¢ in the power of an accidental majority of 
the Colonial Legislature, however amall, to divert 
for ever from its sacred object the fund arising from 
that portion of the public lands of Canada, which 
almost from the period of the British conquest of 
that province has been set apart for the religious in- 
struction of the people,“ they could only regard 
with the most serious doubt and hesitation. These 
views—the despatch concluded—were strengthened 
by the numerous petitions, having 7 thousand 
signatures, addressed to the Houses of Parliament 
against the repeal of the existing act. 

In due course, a copy of this document was given 
to Mr. Hincks. That gentleman’s reply is charac- 
terised by the boldness and good sense of colonial 
statesmanship. “I am bound,” he says, by a 
sense of duty to her Majesty to express to her con- 
fidential advisers, that it is with the most serious 
alarm jthat I have read the concluding portion of 
your despatch. Most devotedly attached as I am to 
the maintenance of the subsisting connexion between 
the mother country and the British American colo- 
nies, I cannot view without grave apprehension the 
prospect of collision between her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Parliament of Canada, on a question 
regarding which such strong feelings prevail among 
the great mass of the population: such a difficulty 
is the more to be regretted, because this question of 
the clergy reserves is the only one, so far as I am 
aware, at all likely to lead to collision.” The re- 
spectability of the petitioners he admits, but adds 
the caustic remark, The very fact that they on all 
occasions endeavour to accomplish their wishes by 
appealing not to their own representatives in Parlia- 
ment, but to the Imperial Parliament, is conclusive 
proof that they are themselves conscious that their 
views are not in accordance with public opinion in 
Canada.“ The insinuation that the opponents of 
the reserve had merely snatched a victory, is re- 
pelled and rebuked :— 


The opinions of the mass of the people have never 
wavered during the last twenty-five years; although cir- 
cumstances have, from time to time, induced them to 
pause in their efforts, in order to concentrate public 
opinion on questions more deeply affecting their consti- 
tutional rights. I cannot, therefore, conceive, that any 
action which the Canadian Parliament may take, of the 
nature referred to in the despatch, could be correct! 
designated as the result of an accidental yg A l 
the great questions which have been settled in England 
during the last fifty years, might be said, with equal 
justice; to be carried by accidental majorities ; and, if a 
supposition on the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
that any majority in the Canadian Parliament, expreas- 
ing views antagonistic to their own, was an accidental 
one, were deemed a sufficient ground for resisting that 
majority, I would most respectfully submit that there 
would be no seeurity whatever for constitutional govern- 
ment. 


After pointing out that the endowment of t he 
Roman Catholie Church is of an essentially different 
nature from the clergy reserves, Mr. Hincks thus 
refers to the intimation that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be willing to entertain a proposal for 
reconsidering the mode of distributing the income 
of the clergy reserves: 1 have no hesitation in stat- 
ing it as my conviction, that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment will not invite the legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament regarding the distribution of a local fund. 
Any such proposition would be received as one for 
the violation of the most sacred constitutional rights 
of the people. I am, therefore, fully conyinced that 
the future action of the Canadian Parliament will 
be essentially of the same character with that which 
has been already taken.“ 

The concluding sentence of Mr. Hinck's letter 
has been fully justified. In reply to the speech from 
the Throne, the following paragraph was inserted by 
47 votes to 16:—* That this House deeply regrets 
to learn that her Majesty's Ministers have refrained 
from introducing into the Imperial Parliament a 
measure for the repeal of the Imperial statute on 
the subject of the clergy reserves.’ On the 14th 
ult., Mr. Hincks moved the following in a string of 
resolutions :— 

J. That while the people of Canada are devotedly attached 
to her roy es Be person and Government, and most anxious to 

tain inviolate the connexion which binds them to the great 
empire over wiice she et this house is bound by a high 
sense of duty, to inform her Majesty that the refusal on the part 
of the Im Parliament to comply with the just dem of 
the C people on a matter exclusively affecting their own 
interest, will be viewed as a violation of their constitutional 
rights, and will lead to deep and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among her Majesty’s Canadian subjects. 

A number of amendments were moved by the 
Opposition, but were all negativetl by majorities of 
two to one. Ultimately, after four days’ debate, an 
address to the Queen, embodying the resolutions, 
was Carried by 52 to 22. ; 


GrograPHi0aL ConrorMitTy.—The Vicar of Frome 
is literally latitudinarian, He is an = Church- 
man at home, a Roman Catholic in Italy, and, if 
consistent, would be a Mahometan in Turkey. He 
admits, in a letter to Lord John Russell, that, firstly, 
he “never did attend the English place of enn 
at Kissengen,“ and, secondly, he “ did attend the 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, and, ver 
frequently, the mass.“ He is also ready to admit 
that it was his habit so to do all through Germany 
and Italy, with the exception of Frankfort and 
Nuremberg.“ Mr. Bennett's view is this.” The 


‘¢ greatest divines of the Church of England recog- 


be  nise the Church of Rome as true church.“ Why, 


1802. 


debe Nonrontermist. 


——— 


therefore, should he not unite in worship with her 
in Catholic countries? 

Just as, in my own country, if the Chureh of England 
is the true church, I cannot attend the celebration of the 
Blessed Eucharist in a Roman chapel; so, if abroad, if 
the Church of Rome is the true church, I could not 
attend it in an Englishchapel. In both cases I thought, 
and still think, that the act of so doing (these being my 
convictions) would be an act of schism. 


Mr. Bennett is very complimentary to the State— 
to the Crown of England. Episcopalianism is 
‘‘‘established” in the southern portion of Great 
Britain, and, therefore, the Vicar of Frome worshi 
in the parish church, like a good subject :—he would 
not, for the world, be a schismatic. He isa Church- 
man at home: but abroad—at Kissengen or Rome 
—he will not cross the threshold of an English chapel 
—he worships with the Church of Rome.— Gateshead 
Observer. 

A CuurRcH-RATS Szrzurne * Improvep.” — On 
Wednesday last the goods of Mr, Southall, draper, 
of Ross, which had been seized for the sum ot 88. 6d. 
church-rate, were offered for public sale in the 
market-place. The opponents of church-rates ap- 
propriately announced a public meeting to take place 
the same evening, to “establish an Anti-state- 
church Association, and to protest against the levy- 
ing of rates, to support any system of religion.“ 
A handbill making this announcement was placed 
in the hands of the beadle, but he refused to pro- 
claim it. Another bill was then prepared, and the 
services of a young Stentor, named Tingle, were put in 
requisition. Shortly after four o' clock, a consider- 
able crowd had collected in the market-place, and 
two pieces of trousering were offered for sale by the 
constable, amidst the good-humoured badinage of 
the bystanders, many of whom, and poor men too, 
declared they wouldn't have it at any price.“ 
After much delay, the first Freee found a purchaser 
in the son-in-law of the beadle, at 1s. 6d. per yard, 
the selling price in the shop being 3s. 6d., and the 
quantity being somewhat about seven yards. The 
second piece when put up caused considerable 
amusement, on being called “ the Quakers’ drab,” 
Mr. Southall being one of that body. For this no 
purchaser was found, and it was K* in. At 
seven o' clock, the hour appointed for the publie 
meeting, the Town Hall was thronged, the majority 
being of the work ing class. Mr. Southall was called 
to the chair. Mr. J. Bassell, Mr. H. Spencer, the 
Rev. M. Jones, of Leominster; the he so. oe 
Davies, of Longhope, Mr. T. Smith, and Mr. T. 
Hill, a working man, made speeches that were loudly 
applauded—and the resolutions were all carried 
unanimously, and several persons enrolled them- 
selves in the Association, 


CuurocH-RATE Distraints at Ipswicon.—Mr. C. 
May, of the Society of Friends, recently left 
1 in arrear of church - rates, due to the parish 
of St. Margaret, for the years 1851 and 1862, 
amounting in all to £2 2s. At the time he left, 
property, consisting of various articles of furniture, 
was standing upon a portion of his premises, Mr. 
May was summoned for the non-payment of these 
respective rates, and, as he did not appear, a distress 
Warrant was granted by the magistrates. Goods 
were seized for the amonnt of £3 28. Mr. May 
heard no more about the matter, but he eubse- 
quently ascertained that from the furniture he had 
left upon his premises at Ipswich, the following 
articles had been seiged to recover the amount 
mentioned:—8 pieces of floor-cloth, 3 pieces of 
Indian matting, 3 door mats, 1 painted French 
bedstead, 1 common beech bedstead, 1 four-post 
beadstead (with carved mahogany pillars), 4 chairs, 
1 washstand, 1 hearth-rug, 2 maps, 2 papier maché 
ornaments, 1 hooded Bath invalid chair, in exceed- 
ingly good condition (cost, when new, £15). The 
total cost of the distress had not amounted to £4, 
and, notwithstanding so many articles had been 
taken, no return had been made to Mr, May of the 
manner in which the goods had been disposed of. 
Mr. Jackaman submitted these facts to the bench 
of magistrates, on Mr, May’s behalf, on Monday 
week, The excuse made by the official was, that 
goods seized for church-rates would not sell. The 
mayor strongly remarked upon the method in which 
the ssizure had been made, and ordered a correct 
return.— Another case submitted at the same time— 
that of Mr. J. B. Alexander, from whom house 
plate to the value of £14 had been taken for a rate 
of £6—was adjourned. 


Sroraklax Grants ix NEwoasTLE-on-T¥Nnz.—At 
a meeting of the Town Council of this borough, on 
the 22nd ult., Alderman Potter presented a report 
from the Finance Committee, upon the application 
of the Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, South Shields, 
fora grant of money from the Corporation towards 
the erection of a boys’ and girls’ infant school at 
South Shields.—The committee were of opinion that 
the corporation was not justified by law in so apply- 
ing the corporate funds, and therefore recommended 
that the application be not complied with. The 
report was confirmed. 


— 
— 


TrsTINONxIAL TO Ma. WalLA oB. — This testimo- 
nial, the subscription for which was commenced 
about two years since, was presented to the earnest 
and veteran advocate of postage reform on Thursday, 
in Blackhall-street Church, Greenock, in the midst 
of a most enthusiastic and crowded meeting of 
citizens and friends. It consisted of an oro | of 
about £600 per annum, which was accompanied by 
a bust of Mr. Wallace, from the chisel of Mr. 
Patric Park, of Edinburgh. Mr, Wallace delivered 
a lengthy address, in acknowledgment of the pre- 
sentation, dwelling especially on the difficulties he 
and his friends had encountered in carrying the 
Penny Postage reform. 


, 


fully prepared to defend them 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


THE NEW OONGREGATIONAL “OHUROH,” CLAPHAM, 


Was opened for public worship on Wednesday last. 
In the morning an eloquent and impressive discourse 
was delivered by the Rev, Dr. Harris; the Rev. 
James Hill, the pastor, Dr. Tidman, and other minis- 
ters, taking part in the devotional \services. Mr, 
Hill also gave a brief, but very interesting sketch of 
the rise and growth of Nonconformity in London 
and ite suburbs, making an especial reference to the 
neighbourhood of Clapham. e following descrip- 
tion of the new building has been forwarded to us 
for publication :— : \ 

The style of architecture adopted is Gothid, of the 
decorated period. The walls are built with Kentish rag 
and Bath stone on the exterior, and bricks in the interior 
finished with stucco. The pew-framing on ground-floor 
and the gallery front are executed in oak, with carved 
ends to the pews. The gallery front is divided into bays 
by light buttresses, the upper part of each bay being 
formed of open cusped panels, surmounted by a cornice 
enriched with pateras. The pulpit and staircase and 
communion enclosure are all of carved oak, of an appro- 
priate design. The apse at the end is occupied as a 
deacons’ room, being divided from the church by a 
screen, and surmounted by the nnn which is 
fitted with an organ, built by Gray and Davison, enclosed 
in a carved oak case. The windows in the west end are 
filled in with stained glass of a very beautiful design, b 
Ward and Co. In the large centre window are full. 
length figures of the four Evangelists; in the two small 
windows are representations of Christ blessing little 
children, and the miracle of turning water into wine at 
Cana of Galilee. The dimensions of the building are 
as follow: — Inside length, 113 feet; width, 48 feet; 
height from floor to ceiling, 44 feet: outside length, 123 
feet; outside width, including buttresses, feet. 
Height of side walls to top of parapet, 30 feet 6 inches: 
ditto to top of pinnacles, 41 feet. Height of tower to 
base of spire, 83 feet 6 inches; spire, 87 feet 6 inches; 
vane, 7 feet; total height, 178 feet. 

The front part of the building is arranged with the 
tower in the centre, containing the staircase leading to 
the galleries, and having a lobby on each side leading to 
the lower part of the church. At the back are minis- 
ter’s and deacons’ rooms, wasting tose and side- 
entrance porch, and an evening chapel for week evening 
services and meetings: 50 feet long, and 20 feet wide. 
The whole is warmed by hot water, the apparatus for 
which has been supplied by Mr. Hall, under the direc- 

ion of Joshua Field. 4 The church is lighted by 
ttwo large chandeliers, and brackets under the galleries, 
and the evening chapel by two smaller chandeliers, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Rothwell, from designs by the architect. 
The ground is enclosed with iron railing, gates, and 
stone piers, in harmony with the rest of the building. 
On the corbels of the external doors are sculptured the 
heads of Luther, Calvin, Howe, Owen, Baxter, and Bun- 
an. The works have been executed by Mr. George 
yers, builder, from designs and under the superintend- 
ence of John J arring, Esq., architect. 

The total cost of the building is £10,400, of which, 
it seems, about £8,000 has been already subscribed, 
In the afternoon, a social meeting of the friends 
and n took place in the British School - 
room. very large 1 assembled. Henry 
Sturt, Esq., Chairman of the Building Committee, 

resided, and opened the proceedings by congratu- 

ating all the friends present upon the very auspicious 
circumstances under which they were assembled. 
The edifice which had been erected, and opened 
that day, was, he believed, of a style and character 
admirably adapted to such a locality as Clapham 
1 The committee had, indeed, been blamed 

y some for building the steeple, and for putting in 
those painted-glass windows [hear, hear]. He was 
ainst all objectors 

hear, hear]. The style of architecture which had 

n adopted was suitable to the wants of the pre- 
sent day, being in harmony with the scientific and 
social improvements of the age. When erecting 
new chapels and churches, they should not forget 
that the steam-engine and the electric telegraph 
had been invented [hear, hear]. For his own part, 
he was not a Dissenter, but a Churchman [hear]. 
He was born and bred a Churchman, and he was a 
Churchman also by conviction and pm ocd but 
he could hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
all true Christians, by whatever name they might be 
called, and long for the time when sectarian distinc- 
tion and party badges would be 28 forgotten 
[cheers]. He had been unspeakably delighted with 
the service of the morning ; and when he saw that 
large chapel crammed in every part by individuals 
ot all shades of opinion, he jo ‘in the thought 
that all minor distinctions had been merged in a great 
catholic principle [hear, hear]. 

The Rev. T. Binney made an appropriate speech, 
and was followed by the Rev. J. Burnet, who said, 
that the meeting had been opened by the Chairman 
as a Churchman, who was succeeded by Mr. Binney 
as a chapel-man, and now was to be followed by him- 
self as a nondescript-man [laughter and cheers), 
True, he belonged to the Church [hear]. He was 
a member of the Church of England, for they would 
not let him alone [hear, hear]. They would make 
him a member, whether he consented or not [hear, 
hear]. At the same time, he was also a Dissenter; 
and, what between Church and Dissent, he hoped 
that the present erectiqg would stand for generations 
yet to come [cheers]. “After adverting to the debt, 
which he was assured by the Chairman would soon 
be paid off, and describing Dr. Harrie’s discourse 
that morning as worth more than all the money 
which had been contributed to the building,“ he said 
that it was, in his view, of paramount importance 
that the ministry of our churches should remain 
firm by the ancient and only true Christianity ; and 
it was, therefore, a source of high gratification, and 


a cause for devout thankfulness, to find a collegiate 
professor 


as Dr. Harris had done in their 


% hear, hear, and cheers}. 
they et bw fren te risin — 


The Chairman remarked, in reference to what 
had fallen from Mr. Burnet, that if the rich people 
of the congregation would only do as the had 
done—give according to their maone—the balidian 
would be very soon free from debt, and in their own 
hands [hear, hear]. 

Thomas Phillips, Esq., also addressed the meeting. 
Owing to a large attendance, a second meeting was 
held in the adjoinin room, which was well filled, 
and addressed by Rey. T, Aveling, and various 
ministers and gentlemen. The company then re- 

aired to the chapel, which was densely crowded, to 
ear a discourse from the Rev. J, Parsons, of York. 


Very liberal collections were made, 


NW] Broap-staeer CHa. — On Wednesday, 
the Rev. J. Griffith Jukes, late of the Lancashire 
Independent College, was publicly set apart to the 
pastoral office of minister over the church assembing 
at New Broad-street Chapel, City. The attendance 
on the\ occasion was very numerous. There was a 
large concourse of ministers, and amongst those who 
took part in the service were the Rev. J. Wilkins, 
G. Smith, \8. Martin, T. Binney, J. Hamilton, Dr, 
Vaughan, E. Mannering, &c, 0 1 after · 
wards dined together. The New road-atreet 
Chapel was first opened on the 28th of October, 
1728, the congregation previously meeting at 
Girdlers’ Hall. The Church attached was first 
founded Goring the Commonwealth, and has pro- 
duced among the pastors seyeral eminent men; it is 
here that the Merchants’ Lecture is deliyered once 
a month, formerly weekly; also the Lord’s-day 
Early Lecture. 

Bgtton, Ruttanp, — The Rev. P. G. Johnson, 
late of Llandogo and Whitebrook, Monmouthshire, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of the church and congregation assembling here, and 
entered on his new duties on Sunday last. 


Sum rox, SrarrogDbsninz.— On Monday week, a 
ublic meeting was held in recognition of the Rev. 
ames Deakin, late of Stand, as minister of the 
Congregational church connected with Hope Chapel. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rev. A. Lynn, of 
the Methodist New Connexion; Professor Watts, of 
Spring Hill College; the Rev, Messrs. A, B. Schole- 
field, of Burslem, and D. Smith, of Whitehaven 
— ndents); Mr. James, Mr. Diggery, and Mr, 

earsley, members of neighbouring churches—and 
by Mr. Deakin, the new pastor. 


Wrauswoip Barrien Scuoon.— Mr. J. B. Lock. 
wood being about to leave Wymeswold, to take 
charge of the British School at Ackworth, York- 
® hire, a public tea-meeting was held in the 1 
Chapel, when addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
J. Lawton, chairman, Mr. J. B. Lockwood, and the 
Rev. E. Stevenson, of Loughborough ; and the fol- 
lowing resolution was cordially passed by the 
meeting 1i— That this meeting heartily expresses 
its esteem for Mr. J, B. Lockwood—an esteem 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of his con- 
sistent Christian character, his efficiency and suco- 
cess as an instruetor of the young, and also in 
appreciation of his labours as a preacher of the 
ospel; and this meeting regrets that he has found 
fe necessary to remove to another sphere of labour.’ 


Winiaton, nzaR Newoastts.—On Monday week 
a farewell tea-party was given to the Rev. David 
Wilson, pastor of the * church here, on 
which occasion he was presented with a handsomely 
bound copy of Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, in six 
volumes. The meeting was presided over by R. 8. 
Bagnall, Esq., and addressed by several local friends. 
Mr. Wilson has removed to the Independent church 
at Droylsden, Lancashire. 


LimgHovsz.—On Wednesday last, the eleventh 
anniversary of the opening of Coverdale Chapel was 
held in the Sunday School-room, A large company 
assembled to tea; after which a pole meeting was 
held. The Rev, J. E. Richar . e 
meeting was addtessed by the „ Messrs. J. 
Kennedy, A. M., J. Watson, J. Granville, S. Dunn, 
S. Eastman, and R. Saunders. The chapel was 
opened in 1841, and cost about £2,000, exclusively 
of the ground, which is freehold, and was given 
the senior deacon. The sum of £1,000 was bor- 
e on mortgage for ten years, which expired at 

ichaelmas, 1851; but a debt-still remains of £350. 
A list of contributions for this object was read at the 
meeting, amounting to £200. 


Surrotx ConcregatTionaL Union.—The autumnal 
meeti of this body were held on the 28rd and 
24th ult., at Wickham-brook. The introductory 
sermon, “On the Supremacy of Christ,” was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Gill, of Haverhill 
—the Union sermon, ‘On the Spirit and Character 
of the People in Relation to Ministerial Success,’ 
by the Rev. E. B. Hickman, of Boxford — and 
addresses on given subjects were delivered by the 
Revs, A. Tyler and J. F. Guenett, both of Bury St. 
Edmunds. The attendance at all the services was 
unusually numerous. : 

Ol Newron, Surrolx.—On Sunday week, the 
anniversary of the Primitive Methodist Chapel was 
held. Mr. W. Charltron, of Wien, 


twice. The next day, the Rev. J. Perkins, Inde 
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Che Nontonkormist. 
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pendent, of Needham-market, preached; and a 
meeting was held in the evening. 

Rocuester.—On Tuesday, the 14th ult., the 
members and friends of the Congregational church 
held a social tea-meeting in the British School-room, 
when about 400 sat down to tea. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. Dr. Jenkyn, the pastor of the 
church. The meeting was a most animated and 
enthusiastic one. Its object was to receive the 
money collected during the past quarter. This, 
with the proceeds of the tea-meeting, amounted to 
more than £80. After the contributions had been 
received, speeches were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Price, of Sheerness, Rev. Mr. Blessley, of Cranbrook, 
W. Ackworth, Esq., J. Tarring, 2 of London 


(the ‘architect of the new church), J. Foster, Esq., 
and J. Edwards, Esq. 


Baptist Nog in SHerrretp.—This eminent Bap- 
tist minister, whose secession from the Established 
Church, and subsequent work on Church and State, 
created at the time a great sensation, preached in 
Portmahon and Townhead-street chapels on Sunday 
last, on behalf of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
As might be expected, the visit of so popular a 
preacher attracted crowded congregations, and in 
the evening, hundreds were unable to obtain admis- 
sion to Townhead-street chapel. The collections 
amounted to upwards of £60. During his stay, the 
rey. gentleman was the guest of Joseph Wilson, 
Esq., of Clifford, who was convinced of the error of 
State-churchism by the perusal of the rev. gentle- 
man’s work, and, like him, embraced the tenets of the 
Baptist denomination.— Independent : 


APPRENTICESHIP Soocrery.—The annual meetin 
of the Society for Apprenticing the children of Dis- 
senting Ministers of Evangelical Sentiments, was 
held yesterday week, at the Congregational Library ; 
there were six candidates, three of whom were 
elected. Judging from their names, they were all 
the children of parents whose lot is cast in a district 
proverbial for the poverty of many of its ministers— 
the Principality—and who had, therefore, a strong 


claim * the sympathy of their brethren in more 
favoured circumstances. 
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MonvuMENT TO Ricuarp BaxtTer.— We are glad to 
find that some of the inhabitants of Kidderminster 
are about to show their appreciation of the works 
and character of one of England’s worthies by 
raising a monument to the memory of Richard 
Baxter. There is not to be, and there ought not to 
be, anything sectarian in the movement; and as a 
proof that such is the case we may mention that the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Manchester 
have expressed their approval of it and promised 
their assistance. One gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood of Kidderminster will give £100 as an expres- 
sion of his feelings. The monument is to be placed 
in the parish church (I) — Bell Messenger. 


Tas Patent Law AMENDMENT Act.—On Satur- 
day the new Patent Act came into force, It contains 
fifty-seven clauses and a schedule of forms. The 
Lord Chancellor and others are constituted Commis- 
sioners of Patents for Inventions, three of whom 
may act, the Lord Chancellor or Master of the Rolls 
being one. Thecommissioners are to use a seal and 
to frame rules and regulations, which are to be laid 
before Parliament. The Treasury is to provide 
offices for the — of the act, and officers may be 
appointed. Every petition and declaration are to be 
compared with the provisional specification. Every 
292 for letters patent made under this act 
shall be referred by the commissioners, under such 
2 as they shall think fit, to one of the law 
officers. No letters patent are to be issued after 
three months from the date of the warrant; they 
are to be valid when issued under the Great Seal 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. A register is 
to be kept of all letters patent granted under this 
act. The fees to be charged are set forth in a 
schedule annexed to the act. They are not many in 
number nor large in amount, 


Inox Surps.—A beautiful iron vessel, of 1,300 
tons burden, was launched from Messrs. Coutts and 
Parkinson’s buildin — on the Tyne, on Thurs- 
day last. The vessel has 


dinner to about 400 ladies and gentlemen on the 
occasion, and expressed his strong approbation of 
Free-trade principles. ‘The celebrated Mrs. Chisholm 
‘was a guest on the occasion. Mr, Lindsay and Mrs. 
Chisholm addressed a large assembly in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on Saturday night. Mrs. Chisholm spoke 
in favour of the emigration of females to Australia. 
Mr. Lindsay told the audience that he had contracted 


that day for a new iron ship—of double the size of 


the one launched on Thursday—to be called the 
** Catharine Chisholm ;’’ and that Mrs. Chisholm in- 
tended to sail in her next Png to Australia, carrying 
out 500 female emigrants. Mr. Lindsay spoke in strong 
terms of the excellence of the iron ships of the 
Tyne, and said he had no doubt that before two 


years had elapsed, that even the Lankees, with 


all their sneering at England and Englishmen, would 
be sending their orders for Tyne-built iron vessels, 
Mr. John Fife presided at the Newcastle meeting, 
on Saturday night, and about 1,400 sons were 
present. Both Mr, Lindsay and Mrs. Chisholm were 
very well received. i 


Tue Pacua or Eorrr's splendid steam-yacht, 
% Faid Rabane,” has sustained so much damage in 
the Bay of Biscay that she has been compelled to 

ut back to Crookhaven, in the south of Ireland. 
naheavy gale she leaked considerably, and her 
orgeous internal embellishments were much 


d. Su 
720 80. She had been insured in Glasgow for 


been purchased by W. S. 
Lindsay, Eeq., of London, who gave a splendid 


‘ 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dzar Sin, —I willingly comply with the respectful 
—— of your 3 “©, O.,“ in giving what 
information I can on the provisions of the Public Health 
Act; as to its ations, they can be better described 
by 2 readers in the towns where it has been applied. 

e first question C. O.“ proposes refers to what is 
meant by the general superintendence of the General 
Board.” The preamble of the Act, after reciting that 
more effectual provision ought to be made, enacts that 
the same “ shall be under local management and con- 
trol, subject to such general supervision as is hereinafter 

rovided.” The fourth clause constitutes the General 

oard of Health for superintending the execution of 
the Act. This Board, at the present time, comprises 
Lord John Manners, First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; Dr. Southwood Smith; and Mr. Chadwick. 
Whether its general superintendence is only by prescrip- 
tion, or whether, “in the execution of the Act,” it is 
without prescription, may be best explained by a legal 
intellect, It is clear, however, that the Central Board 
is not deprived of its supervision, as a reference to 
clause 4 to 11 and from 119 to 122 will convince. 

The General Board can place its veto on the proceed · 
ings of the Local Board, specially as enacted in clauses 
37, 40, and 119, which refer to the appointment and 
removal of the officer of health, the removal of surveyor, 
and the mortgage of rates. 

The 8th clause en power to one-tenth (not being 
less than thirty) of the ratepayers in a district, to petition 
the General Board that a superintending inspector ma 
inquire. After which inquiry, it is for the Genera 
Board, ber Majesty, and Privy Council, to decide 
whether the Act, or any part of it, shall be applied. 
Where there is already a local act, the General Board 
has power to apply the act, provisionally subject after- 
wards to the sanction of Parliament. ) 

The number of votes is regulated by clause 20, on the 
following scale :—‘‘ If the property, in respect of which 
the person is entitled to vote, be rated on a rateable 
value of less than £50, he shall have one vote, adding 
one vote for every £50, till “it amount to, or exceed, 
£250, when he shall have six votes ;” and any person 
who is the owner and bond fide occupier of the same 
property shall be entitled to vote, both in respect of 
such ownership and such occupation.” 

I am not sufficiently acquainted either with municipal 
law or usage to give C. C.“ a reply to his fifth ques- 
tion. I have been informed that both vary; this, how- 
ever, is pretty certain, that till the innovations introduced 
within the last few years, parochial rates were made by 
the rate-payers in vestry assembled, and this wholesome 
usage still obtains in the making of some rates for parish 
purposes. 

The application of the Act to Tottenham, it appears, 
cost £67; the construction of works for its operation 
£7,6500.—( Vide Builder, September 25.) 

My reasons for concluding that its operation in Dork- 
ing ma / be enormously expensive,’ arise, not from 
local obstacles in its execution, for these are few, but 
from che fact that its local board would be empowered 
to expend about £10,000, the interest of which, together 
with the salary of surveyor, inspector of nuisances 
clerk, treasurer, medical officer, and such collectors an 
other officers and servants as may be deemed necessary, 
together with the other current expenses of its working, 
may be so large in comparison with actual requirements 
as to justify me in stating that in operation it may 
prove enormously expensive.“ 

The centralizing tendency of the act may be suffi- 
cient proof to some that it is “‘ objectionable in princi- 

le,” but this is confirmed by the property-qualification 
n non-corporate districts—by the undue influence given 
to property in kenge ging triennial election, and the 
rate-making power of the local board. I should have 
stated that corporate districts are more favoured, the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses being (by clause 12) the 
local board. Why the framer of the act deemed that those 
who dwell outside municipal precincts have less sense 
than those who reside within the favoured boundary, or 
why property should have a greater influence in non- 
corporate districts, I leave him to explain. That the 
act is unfair in detail,“ is demonstrated by what was 
previously stated in all the rates being made upon the 
occupier, ‘‘ who may be called on to pay for permanent 
improvements, the principalof which should fall on the 
landlord, and the interest only on the tenant.” 

It is gratifying to know that the importance of good 
water and good drainage is beginning to awaken the 
attention of all classes; that this importance is appre- 
ciated is one reason why an efficient sanitary provision 
should be left in the bands of those most interested, with 
the option of seeking the advice of a General Board of 
Health; and it is equally to be deplored that a measure 
with such er ea age sanitary action should be ex- 

sed to objection by those who are for full, free, and 
fair representation,” and who, consequently, oppose class 
legislation and a hated continental centralization, 

hat the Public Health Act is an experimental enact- 
ment is seen in its application being provisional, and in 
its ‘‘ superintending ” Board being constituted for jive 
years only, which term will expire next August. As, 
therefore, of necessity this question will occupy the 
attention of Parliament in the ensuing session, let 
sanitary reformers seek the attainment of their wishes 
by advocating a general sanitary measure on a basis 
both just and effectual. 


Yours, very faithfully, 
Dorking, October 4, 1852. C. R. 


EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—Several Christian and Nonconformist families 
intend going out to Sydney in December next, and oe 
are desirous that others should join them. They 

roceed on the same principles as those carried out by 

r. Wood and his committee, in a vessel to follow the 
“% Blackheath.” They expect to be accompanied by an 
educated and pious gentleman, who would act as their 
minister; and they hope to settle in contiguous locali- 
ties, and so to preserve their religious associations, and 
be of mutual help. I am informed the passage is as safe 
in winter as in summer, except, perhaps, a little more 
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„weather in the Channel or the Bay of Biscay, and 
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health, or are subject to chest diseases, it will be a great 
advantage to escape the severer part of our winter, and 
the trying winds of spring. I need not say that me- 
chanics and small tradesmen would be very welcome. 
Several of the party intend going up the Manning 
River, where there is already a settlement; and a letter 
I have before me from a resident there gives a very 
attractive description of its Italian skies,“ fine 
scenery, delightful climate, great resources, and plenty 
of ng oer with the addition of facilities for boat- 
ing, , visiting, &c. Sydney, however, would be 
the central point from which each one could choose his 
course or habitation. 

Persons desirous of going should apply, without delay, 
either to Mr. Matthews, linendraper, Charles-street, 
Tottenham-court-road ; or Mr. Poulton, linendraper, 
Blackmore-street, Clare-market. When our arrange- 
ments are sufficiently advanced, advertisements will 
issue in due course. 

I remain, Sir, yours obliged, 


S. MATTHEWS, 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
EDUCATION. 


In the Leeds Mercury, of Saturday, appears a 
forcible and well-timed letter addressed to work- 
ing men,” by Mr. Edward Baines, on the value of 
education to the working classes. He remarks that 
while there are comparatively few of the working 
classes who do not at one time or another send their 
children to school, there is a great tendency to 
sacrifice education to other things, to take away 
children after a very brief stay, and rely on the 
Sunday-school to make up for the deficiency. ‘It 
is not that they never go to school. Nearly all of 
them go to school ſor a time. There is no difficulty 
in finding schools—they abound throughout the 
land; what is wanted is, boys and girls to fill them. 
They come when quite young, but just when they 
are beginning to make progress and to excite the 
hopes of their teachers, they are removed and set to 
some kind of work. The schools are left half empty, 
and the teachers see, with melancholy feelings, that 
the seed they had sown and watered perishes just 
when it a above ground.“ The smallest 
quantity of education that working men should be 
satisfied with for their children is, that they should 
be able to read well, write well, and to keep plain 
accounts easily, Less than this is almost worthless, 
because it is soon forgot.“ 

Mr. Baines then proceeds to show the small ex- 
pense of education, and the little self-denial required 
to realize it, as follows :— 


The price of education is so low, that it ought to be 
no Sbstacle at all. In excellent schools the payment is 
2d., 4d., or 6d. a week, according to the branches of 
learning which the children are taught. For 6d. a week 
an education may now be obtained superior to that 
which most tradesmen of the present day have received. 
For 2d. a week, a child may learn reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and something of geography. At the present 
rate of wages, and with the present cheapness of food, 
there is scarcely any labouring man who could not 
afford to pry the school — for two or three of his 
children. The agricultural labourers are actually paying 
the school fees in counties where the wages are not more 
than 7s. or 8s.a week. The very negroes of the West 
Indies, so lately released from slavery and so lately be- 
come Christians, are paying for their children's educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the scarcity of money there. 
Only this week I heard a missionary from Jamaica 
speak of his day-schools;“ and after he had explained 
that nearly all his congregation consisted of coloured 
labouring men, I asked him—‘‘ How many of the people 
of your congregation send their children to the day- 
school? e replied—“ Au I asked again 
‘What payment do they make? He answered 
% Three pence @ week for one child, but less where there 
are two or more children of the same family.” I believe 
it is the same with the Hottentots of South Africa, and 
with the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. There is an 
infant school at Upolu, in the Navigators’ (or Samoan) 
Islands, where fifteen or sixteen years since the inhabi- 
tants were cannibals; and I have seen the copy-books 
written, and the maps drawn and coloured, by the little 
dusky children, which might be compared with those 
executed at any school in England. The map of the 
world was entitled All under the Heaven.“ 

Would it not be indeed a shame, if the offspring of 
slaves and cannibals, just rescued from the depths of 
heathen darkness, should be able to read, write, count, 
and draw better than the children of favoured England ? 
But they inevitably will, if these sable tribes should 
keep their children five or six years at school, and you 
should keep yours only two or three years, 

Now where is the difficulty? single fact shall 
show. Mr. Stephen Neale, the chief constable of Sal- 
ford, published a report last year, in which he estimated 
that in the 2,037 public-houses and beer-houses of 
Manchester and Salford, £4,074 is spent every Saturday 
night in liquor, which would amount to £211,848 a- year. 
That is, seven times as much as was lately estimated to 
be necessary to educate all the children in Manchester l 
Wicked and horrible waste! Waste! did I ay? Nay, 
rather, the purchase-money of degradation and misery. 
So dear do men —. their own ruin! Aching heads, 
and shattered health, and injured characters, and lost 
situations, and miserable homes, and broken-hearted 
wives, and neglected children, and early, hopeless death- 
beds ;—all these things do they buy at the expense of a 
large part of their hard earnings! And, oh! what un- 
numbered comforts and advantages would this £211,848 
purchase for the working men of Manchester! How 
charmingly would it clothe their wives; how ampl 
would it educate their children; how neatly woul i 
furnish their houses; how 4 would it spread 
their tables; how would it pay for books and magazines, 
for the sick - lub and Mechanics’ Institution, for sittings 
at church or chapel,—in short, for all that would make 
them as independent, comfortable, and happy as men 
can expect to be in this world! And if I may judge 
from my own experience for fifteen years, and from the 
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testimony of thousands of the hardest working men in 
England, persons in ordinary health have no more need 
of beer, e, or spirits, than they have of laudanum or 
arsenic, 

At all events, it is clear and certain, that one-seventh 

art of the ale-money squandered on a Saturday night 
in Manchester, in debasing the population, would edu- 
cate all the children, and thus elevate the next genera- 
tion. And this proportion will hold throughout the 
kingdom. It is estimated that og —— of pounds 
sterling are spent every year in intoxicating drinks; 
and one-coventh of that (if it were spared) would give 
us £8,571,428 a-year for education;—an immense and 
splendid endowment, exceeding anything the world has 
ever heard of, freely — gene 7 the working people 
themselves, out of a small part of the savings rescued 
from intemperance and vice! 

Working men! would not it be worth while? At all 
events, don’t go to the public-house this evening, but 
go home and turn it over in your minds what a glorious 
people we should have in this England of ours, if they 
would all give up intoxicating drink. 


Considerations are then urged showing it to be 
the duty and interest of working men to educate 
their children, and the following examples of the 
value attached to education by some of their order 
are given:—‘'There are many instances of noble 
sacrifices made by parents in humble life for the 
education of their children. Perhaps these are more 
common in Scotland than in England. But I have 
known cases of parents pinching themselves in bad 
times to keep their children at school, and have 
heard them afterwards express the sweet satisfaction 
they had in reflecting on the sacrifice, The Rev. 
Benjamin Parsons, of Ebley, tells of a poor widow 
earning some seven or eight shillings a week, who 
contrived to let all her seven children attend his 
school in succession, and some of them at least for 
as much as seven years. How does this shame men 
earning their fifteen or twenty shillings a week, who 
take their children from school to put them to work 
before they have learned any thing which they will 
be likely to retain!“ The letter concludes with the 
following appeal :— 

My friends, excuse this plain address, which is 
dictated by an earnest desire to see yourselves and your 
families well-informed, virtuous, and happy. I do not 
pretend that you can give your children a goud education 
without considerable effort. Life is a constant struggle 


against temptations, but the more earnest the struggle. 


the more glorious will be the victory. We may compare 
life to the campaigns of the great General who has just 
been taken from us. The vigour of his days was spent 
in the unremitting discharge of duty, and in combating 
formidable enemies. But with him duty became habit, 
and habit is second nature. After some years of con- 
flict his enemies were vanquished, and his declining 
years were spent in peace and honour, You may learn 
a lesson even from the Duke of Wellington, however 
different your circumstances and his. Cherish your 
children, guard them, and discipline them, as he did his 
army: be vigilant against your foes and theirs; the 
day will come when you shall receive a full reward— 
when your children shall be all that you could wish, and 
your triumphant virtue shall make your old age peace. 


Dupiiciry or Tnaurzns. — At the workhouse 
door, Gray’s-inn-lane, on Friday evening, a well- 
known Irish pauper, named Catherine Burke, with a 
child in her arms, applied for admission to the 
casual ward. The shrieks of the poor infant attracted 
the notice of the passers-by, and several of the 
guardians happening to be present, Mr. Aldred, the 
master of the workhouse, together with the medical 
attendant, had the child stripped and examined, 
when it was found to be covered with bruises, and 
freshly-made punctures, very evidently produced by 
acommon pin, The poor child was humanely taken 
into the infirmary, and the mother, insisting that 
she was totally destitute, was allowed to pass into 
the casual ward, where from some observations of 
defiance made by herself, it was thought proper to 
search her person. Every vestige of rag was exa- 
mined, but to no avail, when, upon examining her 
head, which bore a somewhat luxuriant crop, there 
was found, carefully tied up in a bag, the sum of 
148. 44d. The howl set up by the impostor, as the 
money was taken from her by Mr. Wilks, the re- 
lieving officer, was piercing, and the language used 
by her truly horrible. Mr, Wilks, however, retained 
the money, which will be returned to her, after 
deducting the expenses for herself and the medical 
treatment of her child in the workhouse. 


Suppen DATA 1N A Westeyan Porrir.—- On 
Sunday evening last (says the Leeds Mercury), the 
congregation at the Wesleyan Chapel, Norten, near 
Askern, was thrown into great excitement by the 
alarming and sudden demise of Mr. James Calvert, 
of Heslington, near York, whilst reading the beau- 
tiful parable given in the 15th chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel, Amid the many sudden deaths that are 
frequently occurring, and which excite the deepest 
commiseration amonget friends and neighbours, 
there are none that could so powerfully have affected 
those present in the neat and pleasant little chapel 
of Norton, on Sunday last. They were listenin 
with the deepest attention, evidently moved wi 
the simple and forcible passages of scripture con- 
tained in the chapter in question, when all of a 
sudden, after uttering the words, ‘I will arise and 

o to my—” the preacher exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! my 
ear friends!” and fell down in the pulpit, and 

almostimmediately expired. He was alay preacher 

among the Independents, and was subject to attacks 

of inflammation and rheumatic fever. A jury 

— a verdict, ‘* Died by the visitation of 
od.“ 


Spion in A CAB. - Mr. Winstanley, of the firm 
of Winstanley and Sons, chemists, in the Poultry, 
took poison in a cab, on Friday, during a ride from 
St, James’s to Cheapside. He died. 
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DIVERS MANIFESTATIONS OF “THE 
AGRICULTURAL MIND.” 


In the dearth of news the newspapers are of course 
on the look out for ** indications of political 
movement, Hence, Mr. Henley, the President o 
the Board of Trade, has been a considerable objectf 
of attention. He and his colleagues from Oxford- 
shire were entertained at a og a at Banbury, 
on Tuesday in last week, by the Oxfordshire Con- 
servatives. From the — es of the minor orators 
Mr. J. Stratton, Mr. Lowndes Stone, and Mr. A. 
Cartwright—we learn that they had met not to 
maintain one single line of particular policy, but to 
uphold the broad principle of Conservatism, which 
could alone maintain the stability of the throne and 
the valued institutions of this country.” They 
were recommended to “take a lesson in unity and 
perseverance from the Anti-corn-law League; for 
“if they would but be united, rp might 1 
machinations of Mr. Cobden and all his set. They 
were called a second-rate interest: and it was 
true that the agriculturists had sustained a hea 
blow and aps discouragement; that they had not 
been equally weighted in the race; and that when 
the compensation ceased the burden ought to have 
been taken off. | 

Mr. Henley’s speech in acknowledgment of a 
toast in his honour was the point of attraction. He 
first thanked his clients; then spoke of the last 
election; then arraigned the press for opposing the 
Government. In reference to the reproach brought 
against the Government, of having no principles,” 
he undertook to “ trace out a little what have been 
the principles of that ee rene with which I have 
the honour to be associated, and what are and will 
continue to be their principles to the end.“ Goin 
back to the formation of that great party,“ he tol 
his hearers, by implication, that they had been 4 
porters of the Monarchy and the House of Lords, 
when the House of Lords was threatened with an 
% inundation ”’ to control them, and the bishops were 
told to“ set their house in order.“ He described 
the Appropriation Clause as a proposal to confiscate 
the ecclesiastical property of the country for secular 

urposes; a proposal which caused the secession of 

rd Derby, and against which the Conservatives 
set their faces; and he asked, “Is there no prin- 
ciple in that? The next historical event to 
which he referred was the Educational dispute 
of 1839; when the question was, whether the 
people, by the aid of the State, should receive 
a religious or a secular education?“ „That,“ said 
Mr. Henley, was the first question which shook 
the Whig Government, and laid the founda- 
tion of the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power.“ 
Then he wanted to know what were the opinions of 
the Whigs with regard to the maintenance of the 
Irish Church? He was not going to shrink from 
any of the great public questions which are before 
the country. What few ape in 1840? He de- 
scribed how the Whigs proposed commercial 
changes; and the late Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment was the first that hounded on the country 
u those questions —“ the first to make them, in 
1841, an electioneering ry.“ When the members 
of that Government were in opposition, we were 
told that to buy slave-grown sugar was irreligious 
and immoral: now he asked, if it was wrong in 
1845, was it right in 1846? And because four-fifths 
of the great Conservative party who had held those 
principles eto Aa and unbroken from 1832 
did not turn round on all 
lieved, but chose to say, We see no arguments or 
reasons to make us change our opinions, and we. 
wish to see the operation of those great measures 
upon the community at large before we give our 
assent to them — because they take that course, 
people turn round upon them and say, They have 


no principles.“ The Government had not fallen to | La 


them from any motion of their own. The Liberal 
party had ‘hit be the Queen's business, and lett 
the country to take care of itself: we, said the 
speaker, who were connected with the largest 
body of members in the House of Commons (some 
250 strong), oe it to be our duty to do what 
our Sovereign called on us to do, and endavour to 
govern the country.” At length Mr, Henley spoke 
of the topic which was uppermost in the mind of 
—5 one of his hearere—the repeal of the Corn- 
aws :— 

My opinion was, that it was a question which must be 
decided and settled as it should be proved to affect the 
whole community. I know you will do me the justice to 
admit that this is the language [ have always held in 
this town. I told you to withhold your judgment, and 
that, deep as the A* and ty you were 
labouring under might be, not to deceive yourselves into 
the belief that these questions would ever be settled as 
2 merely affected yourselves, but with reference to 
their bearing on the whole 8 I know it is an 
unfortunate thing—I knew it then, I know it now—it is 
an unfortunate thing for those who happen to be the 
sufferers. Still, I should only have been deceiving you 
then, and I should be only deceiving you now, if I led 
you to believe that these questions would be settled in 
this country in any other way than as they affect the 
great mass and majority of the people. 


only other question is the course ‘that is proposed to 
be taken in reference to the suffering interests of the 
country.” He proceeded to describe how the agri- 
cultural and shipping interests were suffering: the 
agriculturists, from fluctuating —— and, until 
lately, from a too great supply of labour. 
Circumstances which had nothing on earth to do with 
Free-trade—the famine and the destruction of human 
life in Ireland the vast exodus of our people 


they had previously be- 
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| for, instead of being overburdened with 


has taken place in consequence of that, and of the dis- 
covery of the precious metals in other parts of the 
world-—have occasioned such a diminution in the labour 
market that no difficulty is likely to be felt on that head 
for some time to come. That has, also, very much re- 
lieved the shipping interest; the demands for shipping 
for the purposes of em ration being so great that no 
British ship is unemployed, but that we have been 
— to have recourse to Dutch, Hamburg, and other 
foreign ships, to carry the people away. 

The effect of the emigration had, no doubt, been to 
empty our workhouses, thus benefiting both the 
landed and the shipping interest; but what the 
ultimate effect of this “stripping the land of its 
sinews and strength” may be, God only knows.” 
It was remarked that Mr. Henley concluded his 
speech without telling anything of the course 
‘‘which is proposed to be taken with reference to 
the suffering interests.” Subsequently, when the 
health of the members for Northamptonshire was 
proposed, Mr. Rainald Knightley said, that he cer- 
tainly should have liked to have one little glimpse 
of the“ bright thing“ which was “ looming in the 


vy | future” for them. 


Watlington Agricultural Association celebrated 
its anniversary on Wednesday. Here there was 
competing fer prizes among the labourers—sixty 
ploughs at workinone field. Implements were also 
exhibited in greater numbers than ever; and there 
was a trial of scarifiers. 

After these out-door proceedings, the gentlemen 
and farmers dined, under the presidence of Mr. 
Lowdnes Stone. Mr. Henley and Colonel North 
were the chief guests and speech-makers. Mr, 
Henley alluded in a far-off manner to politics. 

It could not be denied that those in whom they had 
confided had been placed in circumstances of considera- 
ble difficulty; but they had done all they could, and 
would have done more had they been able; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that, because they could not obtain all 
which they desired, they would not fall into the trap 
which had been set for them, by turning round upon 
them, and throwing themselves into the bands of those 
who, it was well known, had never done them any good. 

Although great efforts hdd been made to set class 
against class, the yoemanry knew their friends, and 
would stick to them. He would not discuss the 
past nor anticipate the future. Ea 

Changes were going on that no one anticipated ; 

eople, 
it was now a question how they should find peo- 
le to do their work. They saw part of the people 
ocking to America and Australia at such a rate that it 
was hardly possible to speculate what would be the ulti- 
mate result, That had brought about a state of affairs 
which, although not prosperous to all, had thrown 
prosperity over the country : he would not say that other 
causes had not assisted, and were so mixed up with it, 
which made it difficult to assign it to the real one; but 
all couldgnot fail to see that great changes had taken 
place, and it was no easy matter to see how such a state 
of things could be directed for the common benefit of 
the whole country. 

Colonel North said little more than ditto to Mr, 
Henley: —“ He would — rt the Government of 
which their right honourable friend was a member.“ 


Mr. Henley proposed the health of the President, 
an English country gentleman, who said what he 
meant, and generally what was right; and who, if 
= were a mile off, took care to make himself 

eard.“ 


The annual ploughing - match and subsequent 
dinner of the Herts Agricultural Association was 
held on Thursday at Hitchin. Mr. William Cowper, 
M.P., presided: in his after-dinner speech he told 
the farmers, that they must not place any faith in 
the doctrines and quackery of which they had heard 
so much,“ but fairly face their own position.“ 


Mr. William Beresford presided on Tuesday over 
the proceedings of the Dunmow Agricultural and 
bourers’ Friend Society. In doing so, he urged 
upon his audience the good the society was intended 
to do by 23 their comforts and stimulating 
their industry. Here a voice cried, ‘‘ Raise our 
wages! whereupon Mr. Beresford ssid— 

He was afraid those who paid wages had not so much 
to pay them with as they had; and if the labourer, by 
an alteration of the law, got a cheap loaf, he could not 
expect to have the same wages: if they had things at a 
much cheaper rate, and had nearly the same wages, they 
were in a much better condition than they were before 

a voice“ I get only seven shillings’’|. “You are much 
tter off,” said he, with seven shillings now than with 
nine shillings before; but if that man had nine shillings 
he would want eleven shillings, for a discontented mind 
is never satisfied.” 

A dinner followed; but the speeches were not 
spiced by politics, : 

At the meeting of the West Cumberland Agricul- 
tural show at Whitehaven, on Thursday, Lord 
Lonsdale admitted that green crops are the products 
to be encouraged; for though it is not so advanta- 
geous to grow wheat, there seems to be no limit to 
the demand for mutton and wool. 


Tun City Smartt Dests Act.—The City of Lon- 
don Small Debts Extension Act, in the late 
session, is now in force. By this statute the juris- 
diction of the Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London 
will be extended from £20 to £60. As the law now 
stands, actions throughout England and Wales can 
be brought in County Courts for sums not exceeding 
£60, and for larger sums in cases where the ay 
agree to abide by the decision of the Court. In the 
act for the City of London, as in the County Courts 
Act, there is an appeal given on points of law, and 
on the admission and rejection of evidence. It is 
probable that in the next session an appeal on the 
merits will be allowed in all matters DOW by 
the County Courts, 
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EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


M. de Kisseleff, the Russian ambassador at Paris, 
has obtained leave of absence most 4 from 
the 10th of October, just five days re the return 
of Louis Napoleon to the capital. He is, it is said, 
making preparations for a complete break-up of his 
establishment. 

M. Jourdain, of the Siécle, and M. Sougere, the 
responsible editor of that journal, have been con- 
victed upon trivial charges, and a moet severe sen- 


tence was passed upon them. ey are each to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
1,000 francs, 


The Minister of Police has just interdicted a cer- 
tain number of individuals belonging to different 
categories, from residing in the department of the 
Seine for a period more or less * This measure 
has been taken in virtue of the law of the 9th of 
July, 1852, In consequence, a large number of 
French citizens, guilty of no crime, have been sent 
out of Paris. 

A very tragic occurrence has happened at Paris. 
Mr, Saville Morton, correspondent of the Daily 
News, has been fatally stabbed by Mr. Bower, 
correspondent of the Morning Advertiser. The fol- 
lowing account is from the Journal des Débats : 


Mr. Bower, thirty-eight years of age, lived with his 
wife and children at No. 2, Rue de Sése. Mr. Morton, 
about five-and-thirty years of age, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, at No. 22, Boulevard des Capaucines, 
was intimate with him and visited him frequently, His 
attentions having recently excited some jealous sus- 
picions in Mr. Bower, he digmissed him and forbid him 
his door. But a reconciliation seems to have taken 
place between them, and Mr. Morton continned his 
visits. Unhappily, a peculiar circumstance occurred 
which awakened Mr. Bower's suspicions. His wife, 
already mother of four children, had been brought to 
bed about a month before, and her sufferings from the 
last confinement had been so great that they seemed 
from that time to have frequently affected her reason. 
In the evening of yesterday (Friday), during one of her 
fits, she told her husband that she would see him no 
more, that he was the devil, that she loved him not, nor 
had ever loved him, and she added that her new-born child 
was the child of Mr. Morton, and not his. This strange 
confession made a terrible impression on the mind of 
Mr. Bower; he restrained himself, however, and, at about 
eight o'clock, sat down to supper; he had scarcely be- 
gun his meal when Mr. Morton entered, At the sight 
of him he flew into a rage, ordering him to leave the 
room instantly; and, as Mr. Morton seemed too slow in 
obeying his wishes, he rose, knife in hand, followed him 
on the staircase to the storey below, where, after ex- 
changing a few words, he gave him from above, on the 
left side of the head, close to the ear, a violent stab with 
the knife, which laid him motionless on the landing- 
place, bathed in the blood which fl»wed freely from the 
wound. Death was instantaneous. 


This account—says Mr. Morton’s successor—omits 
a very important circumstance —namely, that Morton 
had been in Bower's house nursing Bower’s sick 
wife, night and day for a week before the fatal 
quarrel, Bower escaped from Paris, and, notwith- 
standing a description of his person was transmitted 
by telegraph along all the lines, he had not been 
taken up to Sunday evening. He has written two 
letters from Boulogne, one to Mrs. Wilson, his wife's 
sister, and the otker to his concierge. They have 
been sent to the Juge d’Instruction. General opinion 
acquits Bower of premeditated vengeance, and gives 
him the fullest benefit of ‘extenuating circum- 
stances. The procés verbal describes the crime of 
which he is accused ‘not as a murder (assassinat), 
but homicide (meurtre), which is not a capital 
offence. 


Letters from the Belgian frontier mention the ex- 
traordinary impulse given by Louis Napoleon’s 
decree of the 14th ult. to the trades in coal and iron 
up to the lst instant, the date marked for the impo- 
sition of the higher duties. Boats were loading day 
and night, and often forty men were placed in one 
boat, and completed the loading in two hours. Not 
less than 100 boats were despatched daily from Mons 
and from Charleroi. The Meuse was completely 
covered over with colliers as well as the Sambre. 
The activity displayed as to the communications by 
water was equalled on land. The excitement has 
now ceased. 


The Pope 


has been down the river Tiber, and 
visited the new bridge — at Larici, between 
Rome and Albano. He returned to Castel Gondolfo. 
Rumour says that he meditated a flight to Naples; 
being provoked thereto by the demand from M 
Bonaparte, through a general, that he should come 
to Paris and crown the Emperor; but the story 
wants confirmation. 

Sir Henry Bulwer was still in Rome, and would 
robably have more interviews with the Pope before 
eaving the Eternal City. His Holiness was ex- 

tremely affable towards our minister, and appeared 
delighted at having an opportunity of conversing 
with him in Spanish—a language for which he has 
retained a predilection ever since his apostolic mis: 
sion to Chili. Sir Henry was invited to dinner by 
M. de Rayneval, the French ambassador, to meet 
the other members of the oe diplomatique now pre- 
sent in Rome, of whom M. Esterhazy, the Austrian 
Minister, was the principal, None of the French 
generals were present. | 


A letter from Florence, of the 25th ult., states that 
Guerrazzi had commenced his defence. He spoke 
for five hours, during which he was patiently listened 
to by the court and the auditory. After having re- 
plied to the accusations of the public prosecutor 
against some acts of his youth, he explained his 
political conduct in 1848. He declared that during 


and obedience to the Government. He added that 
he was ever loyal to his Prince, and that he had even 
entertained the idea of his being appointed King 
of Central Italy, if Providence had aided bis efforts 
to free Italy, and a new division of the Italian 
States had been effected. He likewise referred to 
Mazsini, and blamed his policy, which he said showed 
a perfect ignorance of men and measures. 
ienna correspondent of the Times states, on 
trustworthy authority, that the hatred of the 
Italians to the Austrian Government was never 80 
deadly ag at the present moment in Lombardy: 
“Since the revolution, the country has been sub- 
jected to military law, and to what is still more 
ng, the arbitrary will of the several commanders ; 
— fines, in the shape of loans, have been im- 
posed, and trade is languishing. One and the same 
person lays down and enforces the law at Milan, the 
direotor of * being also commander of the gen- 
darmerie. short, things are so strangely managed 
in Italy that no one who is not either an employé or 
a mili man can doubt that this Government is 
playing Mazzini’s game for him.“ 


The text of the answer of the States of the Coa- 
lition to the last note of the Prussian Government 
has been published, though it has not yet actually 
been presented; the Coalition having refused to 
accept the conditions of Prussia at the time ap- 
pointed, can now only be treated with as foreign 
Governments, diplomatically; they have virtually, 
and, indeed, actually seceded from the Congress of 
the Zollverein, that body being limited to the dis- 
cussion of the questions before it, the renewal of 
the Zollverein treaties. 
open a wider field of discussion, and prepare, if not 
actually conclude, a commercial alliance with 
Austria, before the Verein itself should be fully re- 
constituted, This Prussia absolutely declines to do. 
The seceding Governments have more than a year 
yet before them, as the Zollverein treaties do 
not expire till the lst of January, 1861. 

There is great fear of Hanover’s defection, The 
Hanoverian Gazette has, for the last couple of weeks 
openly declared that the September treaty would not 
be binding on Hanover, and must be repudiated, in 
case Prussia failed in coming to an agreement with 
the Coalition States. 

In Prussia and Posen, probably in consequence of 
the increasing coldness of the weather, the cholera 
was on the decline. In Berlin the cases were re- 
duced to one ortwoaday. There have been in all 
78 persons attacked, 43 deaths, 36 cured and under 
treatment. The accounts from Posen are very 
favourable. 


The Ionian Parliament has been prorogued by Sir 
Henry Wood until the Ist of March, 1854; on the 
ground that the members had refused to enable him 
to establish measures of moderate constitutional re- 
form. In dismissing the Parliament, he threatened 
to use his extraordinary powers without scruple.“ 


A correspondent of the Ost. Deutsche Post writes 
from Cofistantinople under date September 18 :— 
„The English fleet is expected at Smyrna, to sup - 
port the negotiations which are now going on be- 
tween the Porte and the maritime powers relative to 
the right of their men-of-war to pass the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus. The powers demand free 
assage through the Straits, that privilege having 

n granted to the French war-steamer ‘ Charle- 
magne.” The excuse made by the Porte is, that 
the French ambassador was on board the vessel, 


„We, too, will always have a white flag flying 
when ever we pass the Straits.“ 


American news is very meagre. The fishing 
schooner Charles Knight“ had been seized by the 
British cruisers, and taken into Charlotte-town. 

We have Havannah dates to the 14th ult. A 
court-martial had sentenced the persons connected 
with the Voice of the People to death. The Spanish 
war - steamer Pizarro“ had been totally lost on the 
bar of Mariel. At the time she struck she was in 
pursuit of a suspicious-looking American bark, 
which afterwards turned out to be a merchantman. 

The advices from the city of Mexico are to the 
Qist of August. The Trait d' Union of that date, 
contains an elaborate account of the difficulties 
which environ the republic of Mexico, all of which 
tend to the conclusion that a revolution and probable 
dismemberment ie near at hand. 

According to the last accounts from Matamoras, 
opposition to Cardenas, the usurper of the Governor- 
7 was increasing. The National Guard had 
declared in favour of his opponent, and taken up 
their position on the American side of the Rio 
Grande. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOUTHERN JOURNEY. 


Whilst at Marseilles, ‘‘his Highness,”’ President 
Bonaparte, received two envoys, one for the Pope 
and the other for the King of Naples, who had been 
sent to congratulate him. He laid the foundation of 
a new cathedral, and issued a decree announcing a 
large State grant for building it. He also laid the 
foundation-stone of a new Bourse, On the latter ooca- 
sion an address was presented to him by the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce; and, according to the 
Moniteur, the following significant sentence was 
contained in M. Bonaparte’s reply: — 


He was well pleased to be able to give that testimony 
of interest to the commerce of Marseilles; and his de- 
sire was that Marseilles, more and more flourishing, 
reat idea of the 


the disturbances which took place in Leghorn during 


that“ year, he used all his exertions to restore order lake 


should co-operate in realising the 


The Coalition wished to 


which hoisted a white flag. To this the reply is, 


| The official ( frantic enthusiasm” of his reception 


does not tally with other accounts, An Englishman, 
under the signature of Veritas,“ writes to the 
Times a very different report :— 


I was stationed, at the time of his arrival, on the 
Place St. Ferreol, a good-sized square, close to the Pre- 
fecture, where he was to alight. The square had been 

handsomely decorated, and turned into a parterre 
of flowers, surrounded on all sides by a compact mass of 
soldiers; admittance within the square being given by 
tickets, which were only granted to persons of known 
character and respectability. My chief object in going 
thither was to ascertain, from personal observation, the 
manner in which Louis Napoleon was received. I 
watched the populace, both within and without the 
square, very closely and attentively; and I can assure 
you that there was not any expression of feeling in his 
favour; with the — of a few, very few and 
feeble, cries of Vive Napoleon!” a sullen and signi- 
ficant silence sat upon the multitude. The troops did 
not utter a single cry. The President looked most 
wretched, haggard, and careworn. 


The President left Marseilles for Toulon, accom- 
panied by a strong fleet of war-steamers and men- 
of-war, on the 27th. We are told that the crews 
of the vessels raised one sole cry of Vive l’Empe- 
reur !’ and the whole town responded. The squadron 
saluted with its thousand cannon. Toulon and its 
roadstead presented a spectacle as imposing as mag- 
nifleent.“ From some cause or other the most 
important part of the fétes was abandoned, such as 
the mancuvring of ships of war, &c., and, alto- 
ether, the visit was a failure, though a decree, 
issued for extending the fortifications of the town, at 
the oe of the State, excited some enthusiasm. 
Saved by ¢he suspicious vigilance of his police from 
the ‘‘infernal machine“ at Marseilles, President 
Bonaparte has incurred a real danger at Toulon. 
The musket of a soldier, we are told, went off 
as the Prince was passing in front of the troops.“ 
The man was seized, imprisoned, and interrogated, 
The authorities put forward this explanation: —“ At 
Toulon the troops mount guard with their muskets 
loaded, as in time of war: the soldier in question 
had just been on guard, and in his precipitation in 
preparing for the review he forgot to draw the charge 
from his musket.” | 


The Bishop of Frejus addressed Louis Napoleon 
at Toulon in the following terms :— | 

Monseigneur,—Lips consecrated to the service of God 
and of truth will not to day learn the language of 
flattery to address a prince whom so many acclamations 
salute with transport, and who is still better lauded by 
his works. But when the Eternal, after days of anguish, 
gives to the world a Constantine, a Charlemagne, or a 
Napoleon, to snatch society from an abyss and seat it 
on religion and justice—its sole true and solid basis— 
it is permitted to a minister of the gospel to find accents 
in his heart, to come surrounded by his brethren to tell 
the Liberator who is passing—Prince, receive our 
homage, accept our gratitude and live! Live, Prince, 
to accomplish, with the protection of Heaven and the 
benedictions of the earth, the most elevated mission and 
the most astonishing destiny of this epoch! The 
bishop and the clergy of this town and diocese, Mon- 
seigneur, will hold no other language in presence of 
your Highness, nor other wishes for him at the foot of 
the altar. May those sentiments be pleasing to him. 
May those wishes be accepted by the All- Powerful! 

On the morning of the 29th, M. Bonaparte re- 
turned to Marseilles in the Napoleon war-steamer, 
in the midst of the acclamations of an immense 
crowd,” and proceeded onward to Aix. Here, as 
elsewhere, there were plenty of cries of Vive 
l’Empereur,” but they were from the functionaries, 
the troops, and the peasants, and not from the towns- 
people, who were comparatively indifferent to what 
was passing, showing themselves but little at the 
windows, and even remaining covered in the streets 
when the President passed. The Archbishop of 
Aix had assembled several bishops, and the féte had 
altogether the religious character of the middle ages. 
The clergy, in order to strike the ae porwn of the 
inhabitants of the country districts, had endeavoured 
to surround the féte with a religious pomp. They 
had organized the Féte du Roi René, which in that 
superstitious and Legitimist city holds the place of 
the Féte Dieu in other places, and they represented 
the mysteries of religion commingled with mytho- 
logical subjects; thus, there might be seen together 
King Herod, the three Mugi, Queen of Sheba in com- 
pany with Jupiter, Venus, and the three Zephyrs. 
At Nismes, to quote the official report, immense 
concourses of people uttered cries of Vive 1'Em- 
pereur !’ Vive . III!“ The enthusiasm is 
extraordinary. is Highness was present at a 
bullfight in the arena, and returned tothe Prefecture 
at 6 o’clock to receive the official deputations. His 
Highness at night went to the ball given by the 
town at the mairie.” At Montpelier, “joy was 
depicted in every countenance,” 


There is good reason to believe, that the further 
the President goes, the worse is his reception. At 
Nismes, where Legitimist feeling is strong, there 
was something like a riot, and the ceremonies were 
cut short at M. Bonaparte’s command. At Mont- 
pelier, cries of Vive l'amnestie wereuttered with 
such energy that the Prince felt compelled to notice 
them. He addressed the crowd to the effect that he 
was desirous to grant an amnesty if the conduct of 
the internes should be such as to enable him to do so 
with a due regard to the public safety. On the 3rd 
instant he was at Narbonne. He heard mass at the 
Cathedral, and had just quitted the ball under a 
shower of bouquets. 


At Toulouse there is to bea representation, in his 
presence, of the great battle fought there between 
the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult, on the 
10th of April, 1814. 


Emperor, that the Mediterranean ought to be a French 


The question of the re-establishment of the Em- 
pire is completely settled. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
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the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has already made an 
official announcement to that effect to all the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers, accredited to the French 
Government, and has expressed to them that the 
French Government calculated upon the good feel- 
ings of the Powers on a change which had taken 
such a strong hold of public opinion that it was im- 

ossible either to deny or toresist it. Both General 

e St. Arnaud, Minister of War, and M. Moquait, 
Seoretary- General of the President, have written to 
the proper authorities in Paris, directing them to 
take the proper 9 for the arrangement of the pre- 
liminaries of the Empire. The word “ prelimina- 
ries is positively employed in both their despatches. 
It is said that some pretext is to be adopted for the 
almost oe oe of Le . A gyn 
for example, as a pressing law respecting ria, or 
something of that kind. This will enable the 
Senate to apply itself to the more important busi- 
ness in hand, and a Senatus-Consultum will be 
forthwith agreed to and drawn up, which will be 
submitted to the people in the shape of a plebiscita, 
and in which the constituting power will be again 
conferred upon Louis Napoleon. The general report 
is, that one of the first uses to be made of this con- 
stituting power will be to abolish universal suffrage, 
It has done its work, and there is no doubt it will 
not survive the establishment of the Empire. 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN BELGIUM. 
The Catholics of Belgium have at last gained a 
tangible, though perhaps pfecarious triumph. The 


Chambera met on Monday in last week; but no | f 


business of importance was done until Wednesday. 
When the Chamber of Representatives met on that 
day, Ministers announced that they intended to 
atand or fall upon the election of M. Verhaegen as 
President of the Chamber. The Opposition brought 
forward M. Delehaye; and the election at once 


proceeded. Ministers were defeated, by 54 to 46, 
and the Presidency fell to M. Delehaye. But here 
a new source of difficulty arose; M. Delehaye re- 
fused to accept the office. Another candidate was 

roposed, M. Charles de Brouckére. This time, 
Verheugen polled 60, Delehaye 48, Brouckére 1. 
Strange complication! M. Verhaegen now refused 
to accept office, on the ground that he had been un- 
aware of the fact that his election was to be made a 
Cabinet question; because he was no longer M. 
Verhaegen who was at stake, but a member of 
Liberal opinions. ‘The Liberal principle had been 
involved; it should not be re-established. He 
would not engage his individuality; he would not 
accept the Presidency: a declaration loudly ap- 
plauded by the Opposition. The sitting was 
adjourned, In the evening, a Royal decree pro- 
rogued the Chambers until the 26th of October, and 
the Ministers resigned. 


The Times of Saturday devotes an article to the 
critical position of affairs arising from the above 
event, and the necessity of maintaining the neu- 
trality of Belgium as the outpost of constitutional 
peice in Europe. A military commission, appointed 
last autumn, has just reported on the fortifications 
of the kingdom. The commissioners advise the 
demolition of certain fortifications—namely, Ypres, 
Philippeville, Marienbourg, and Bouillon ; the pre- 
servation of Mons, and the placing of the fortifica- 
tions on the lines of the Scheldt and the Meuse ina 
state of efficiency. A fortified retreat for the Go- 
vernment is considered, and Antwerp is recom- 
mended; and the commissioners urge immediate 
works to render it stronger—bomb-proof buildings 
in the citadel to be terminated, citadel of Deist to 
be completed, and a line connecting Antwerp with 
Liége and the Dutch fortress of aestricht ; also, 
fortification of the pass of Aerschot and defence of 
Mechlin by field- works. 


The Daily News is by no means 80 seriously 
alarmed, but thinke that the Liberal party will re- 
gain its position. It describes the intrigues of the 
priests, and calls to mind that the Liberals were 
enabled to effect the revolution of 1830 by the aid of 
the priests, who hated Protestant Holland :— 


Having freed themselves from the Government of the 
Hague, these same clerical intriguers were evidently 
leaning towards France, and when Louis Napoleon be- 

an to patronize the Church, and the Church to eulogise 
Tonis Napoleon, it was noted that the Clerical party in 
Belgium seemed still more friendly to the occupant of 
the Elysée. When the Chambers met, clerical tenden- 
cies were made sufficiently manifest. Throwing their 
weight into the scale with that of the few Liberals who 
dissented from the views of Mons. Rogier, the priests 
secured the defeat of the Ministerial President by six 
votes—the numbers being, Liberals, 48; Clericals and 
Ultras, 64. On the declaration of this partisan victory, 
the Ultras saw the error into which they had fallen, and 
strove to redeem it. The gentleman elected by the 
Clerical party declined to serve; another election was 
demanded, and the Ministerial candidate was placed in 
the position he should have occupied at first. With 

roper dignity he refused to act; the house was ad- 


journed, and, until the 26th, there will be ample egg f 
e 


for rumour and speculation, The partisaus of . 
French and Clerical party—for they may be called one 
—point to the menacing position assumed by Louis 
Napoleon, as indicating the speedy arrival of the da 
when Belgium shall become a part of the new Frenc 
Empire, but the Ultras, by whose aid the priests were 
enabled to put M. Verhaegen in a minority, ese now, 
more broadly than ever, the error of the step they took. 
They reversed that step in the Chamber as soon as its 
consequences were shown—they may now, during the 
leisure days between this time and the 26th, make their 
repentance more complete. That they will do so there 
is little doubt; and, at present, equally little of the 
restoration of M. Rogier to more than former power in 
the Chamber and the country. 


THE BURMESE WAR. 

The news from the seat of war is interesting from 
the additional light thrown upon affairs in Burmah, 
by the publication of the details of Captain Tarle- 
ton’s expedition up the Irrawaddy, which resulted 
in the capture of Prome. It appears that the 
flotilla proceeded, without further opposition than 
that of a small battery, until in sight of A-kouk- 
toung, where the Burmese foree for the defence of 
Prome was posted. 


The position was a 7 one, extendin 
miles along the rocky cliff rising abruptl 
feet above the water on the right ban 
was defended by thirty-five hea 
pletely commanded the channel, there 400 or 500 yards 
wide. The . was held by a force said to have 
been originally 40,000 men, under a son of the great 
Bundoola of the former war, but from desertion, caused 
by the scarcity of provisions incidental to our command 
of the river, the force by the time of the arrival of the 
steamers had become very much reduced—the highest 
estimates stating it at only 10,000 men, and the lowest 
at 2,000. To have forced their way past this strong 
position, writes an officer who was present, the 
steamers would have found a difficult undertaking. 
Fortunately, just as they were entering the passage, a 
native came off, and offered to show a small creek 
(forming an eastern channel, made by a long island 
posite the Burmese position), through which they could 
pass, which offer was gladly accepted, and the steamers 
entered the river again far to the north of, and well 
clear of A-kouk-toung. The following morning they 
were off Prome, and not an armed man to be seen. In- 
ormation soon came off that all the troops had gone to 
A-kouk-toung, never dreaming that we could give them 
the slip as had been done. Offers were readily made to 
show where the guns were. Accordingly, a party was 
landed, who quietly and unmolestedly took possession of 
twenty-three, consisting of 42, 32, 24, and 12-pounders. 
The twenty iron guns were destroyed and thrown into 
the river, and the three brass ones sent down to Ran- 
goon. The followiug morning the whole com- 
menced their return, and, as they approached A-kouk- 
toung, considerable anxiety was felt to see if the enemy 
had moved over to line the creek, but no such attempt 
had been made.” Onclearing the creek, Captain Tarle- 
ton surprised the rear of Bundoola’s army, with a large 
number of warboats and State barges, in the act of 
being transported to the left bank of the river, evidently 
with the intention of marching up to the protection of 
Prome. His troops were found in confused masses in 
boats, and alang each side of the river, and the shot and 
shell from the steamers told fearfully on them, and 
spread dismay among the Burmese ranks; those in the 
boats jumped overboard, and every man hastened to 
flee. Between forty and fifty boats, containing warlike 
stores, were captured, set on fire, and totally destroyed. 


The works of A-kouk-toung were entirely deserted, 
and it was found that the troops had all marched 
away to defend Prome, but had not carried away 


for two 
or 300 
k of the river. It 
guns, which com- 


the guns, which were merely withdrawn from the 


embrasures, and laid down behind the parapet, so as 
not to be visible from the river. The guns, twenty- 
eight in number, were immediately taken possession 
of,and put on board the steamers; thus making a 
total of fifty-six guns taken at and near Prome, 
Much powder and other military stores were also 
destroyed at Prome, the inhabitants assisting volun- 
tarily in their destruction, and also in removing the 
guns. Captain Tarleton was informed at Prome 
that there were no Burmese troops or other prepa- 
rations for resistance between that place and Ava, 
and that, in fact, the Burmese did not expect the 
rogress of the English to be more rapid than in the 
ast war, and had therefore, as yet, organized no 
means of resistance in the upper country. The 
inhabitants of Prome stated that the price of rice 
had risen at Ava from Ir. to ör. a-basket, in conse- 
quence of our command of the river. The natives 
continued to assist the British by every means in 
their power. 


The entire body of the people, says the correspondent 
of the Englishman, as one man, long for our rule; in- 
deed it is well known, that the Kariens had been in the 
habit, for some time, past of meeting in the jungles at 
night, at certain appointed times, and praying together 
that the British might come and wrest their country 
from the Burmese, their cruel masters, and impose on 
them their own mild and just government. 

It ig supposed that the visit of the Governor- 
General to oon had been occasioned by differ- 
ences between the commanders of the land and seg 
face, and much speculation was afloat as to the issue. 
General Godwin, it is said, wishes for an undivided 
triumph, and is unwilling to do anything before 
November. By the latest accounts Commodore 
Lambert, accompanied by Captain Rundall, of the 
Madras Engineers, was immediately to proceed in the 
„Phlegethon“ towards Prome, on a reconnaisance, 
and it was expected the re-occupation of that place 
in force will immediately follow. It is not expected 
that more than 6,000 at most of 12,000 additional 
troops asked for by General Godwin, and in orders 
will be actually embarked, The army which will 
be assembled in Pegu in the month of November 
will consist of more than 20,000 men—that is, six 
regiments of European foot, 12 regiments of native 
infantry, and a full complement of artillery, as well 
as sappers and miners. 


The reinforcements raised by the Indian Govern- 
ment for Burmah were all on their way to Madras 
and Calcutta for embarcation, and transports were 
being hired for their conveyance to Rangoon and 
Maulmain. 

Emigration from * | to Australia was about 
to commence. Upwards of 150 soldiers are said to 
have applied for their discharge from her Majesty’s 
86th to proceed to the diggings.” 

A riot occurred in the city of Benares on the 
evening of the 2nd of August. The magistrate was 
pelted with stones and brickbats, as were also the 


- J 


General and several officers and other Buropeans 
who had to cross the bridge. A couple of compa- 
nies of the 33d Native Infantry and the detachment 


of the llth irregular cavalry were speedily on the 
spot. The affair was a bloodless an ’ 


MOUNT ALEXANDER DIGGINGS—MEL- 
BOURNE. 


The following letter (says the Manchester Times 
dated Melbourne, 10th 3 has just been — 
ceived by a gentleman here, The writer of it is 
his relative, and the facts stated may be relied 
upon :— 

Soon after writing my last letter to you I started with 
three others to the Ballarat gold d — . We were 
there one month, but did not do very well. We only 
got 10 ounces of gold. One of our , who was a 
worthless fellow, we parted with. From Ballarat, we 
went to Mount Alexander. During the first month, at 
the latter place, we made about 20 ounces by washin 
the surface soil. After that, we had a run of very sod 
luck. We commenced diggin in a gully with high 
hills on each side, called ive Gull We sank a 
large square hole, six feet deep: we picked out one and 
a half ounce of gold the first day, and the next day we 
got eleven ounces, and ao on. It took us ten weeks to 
work out our claim in this gully. Every evening after 
we had done work we weighed our gold, and the most 
we got in any one day was 68 ounces. We then went 
to town, each man having 15 lbs. weight of gold. During 
the time we were doing so well, we employed a man to 
eook and mind the tents. We gave him thirty shillings 
per day, or nine pounds per week. I had not been in 
town very long when I fitted out a party (four of us). 
This time we did not clear the expenses I was put to. 
I stayed with them two months—the time I promised— 
and then broke up the party, and came to town to take 


up provisions and a good tent for winter. We had to 
work very hard, and were up before the sun every 
morning. 


The gold seemed to have been thrown up by some 
volcanic eruption. It can be found from the surface to 
the depth of 60 feet. It is found in large quantities in 
a dull blue clay, underneath a mass of burnt sand and 
gravel. Sometimes the digger has to go through a 
conglomerate mass of gravel, clay, iron, and quartz, 
which seems to have been at one time in a state of solu- 


tion, and, on De formed a mass harder than 


granite. At times gold is to be found embedded in this 
mass, but being heavy, it will generally be found under- 
neath in the clay. It can often be found mixed with 
white quartz, andin this state it is thought to be the 
purest of gold. Gold diggers call these specimens— 
sometimes they have them made into breastpins—if 
large, they give them to their sweethearts or wives. 
The largest nugget our party got weighed nine ounces 
and a quarter; I turned it up in the pit with a corner 
of aspade. It fell to the share of one of my mates, 
and 1 bought it fram him at three guineas an ounce. 
I dare say it would fetch £34 or £36 at home. The 
way they wash for gold is very simple—the clay is put 
into tubs with some water stirred about until the water 
becomes thick ; it is then poured off and clean added, 
and so on until there is nothing left but gravel. It is 
then cradled, or run through sieves, sometimes both. 
The stuff in the sieve has then to be examined, to see 
that there are no nuggets that will not go through ; it 
is then washed in tin dishes; the dish is held on one 
side, so that the stuff just reaches the rim; it is then 
dipped into water and allowed to run off quick, which 
takes some of the gravel with it. The washer must 
take care to shake the dish from side to side gently, so 
as to cause the lighter gold to go to the bottom. 


Melbourne is crowded with people; they are flocking | 
to the diggings from all parts of the colonies. Property 
is selling at enormous prices, Cottages with three rooms 
are letting for EI per week; a load of firewood 9 
£3 (originally it was 68. to 8s.); water, 3s. per | 
Nyro: y 6d.); washing is 12s. per dozen and upwards. 

few days ago I sent six shirts, two pair blankets, and 
two rugs, to be washed. On Satur ay I called for a 
clean shirt, but was told You can’t have one till Mon- 
day,” and that the washing of the ten pieces would 
amount to 30s. Board and lodging is from 30s. to £3 
per week. Carriage to the diggings £40 per ton. I 
will tell you the price of some of the provisions at the 
diggings :—Fiour, £8 to £10 per bag i bee rien Od. per 
Id.; indifferent tea, 28. to 3s.; sugar, Gd. to 8d.; coffee, 
2s. 6d. to 3s.; butter, 3s. ; cheese, 38. 6d. per Ib.; bacon, 
8s.; ham, 5s, per Ib.; dib. loaf, 38. ; hind quarter of 
mutton, 3s. 6d.; beef, 5d. per Ib.; a whole sheep, 12s.; 
a pick without a handle, 16s. ; spade, 10s.; tin dishes 
12s, each; oats and maize, 23s, + bushel; bran, 10s. 
per bushel; hay was selling at 30s. percwt. At some 
of the bush public houses they charge 168. per night for 
a gingle horse, and it gets no corn, At the livery stables 
in town they charge 10s. per night. Fire arms are 
1 at enormous . Tradesmen's wages are 
very igh. Blacksmiths and carpenters are getting 
about £5 per week. The commonest lace-up boots are 
selling at 24s. per pair; Wellingtons £65 per pair, and a 
great demand for them. Labourers who are employed 
— the government roads, are getting 10s. per 
day. Married couple on stations are getting £60 a-year. 
Shepherds 25s. per week. A great many settlers are 
obliged to put the whole of their sheep together and 
shepherd them on horseback. Gold at the age 7 
£2 16s. per ounce; in town £3 ls. per ounce. We too 
our gold to the commissioner to be forwarded by escort 
to the treasury in town. I sold mine in several lots, at 
£3 1s. to £3 38. per ounce. From the last figure it fell 
to £2 15s.; it has risen again to £3 1s.; gold buyers at 
the diggings are giving £2 16s. to £2 17s. per ounce. 
Some of them buy as much as a thousand pounds worth, 
and sell it again in town at 6s. to 6s. per ounce profit. 
Numerous robberies have been committed. Tents have 
been plundered every night, and too often we hear of 
bloodshed and murder. The commissioners are very 
strict. People are constantly being taken up for 
digging without license, and for sly grog selling. Store- 
keepers at the diggings generally charge about two 
hundred per cent. more than the same articles cost in 
town, 

0 9 1 
I have now been in Australia four years, and have not 
had a day’s illness during the whole time. Any money 
ou have for me need not now be sent, as I am not 
kely to want it. 
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“WOMAN’S RIGHTS” CONVENTION IN 
AMERICA. 


The American papers have been reporting at con- 
siderable length a convention (which appears to be 
annual), of women and men favourable to female 
emancipation, held at Syracuse, on the 8th ult. The 
meeting in question is described in a leading article 
of nearly three columns, full of wit and banter, in 
the Times of Thursdsy. We content ourselves with 
a more prosaic report. Mrs. Lucretia Mott presided, 
and a large number of subordinate officers were 
appointed. A business committee“ reported the 
following resolutions :— 

Inasmuch as many of the institutions handed down to us 
from the past, like heir looms, are felt to be time-honoured hin- 
drances to human progress, and opposed to that Divine truth 
which gives light to the world—theref 

Resolved, That it is our duty to — these institutions, 
and ascertain which of them are still worthy of honour and 


— which we should seek to reform, and which to cast 
aside. 


Resolved, That it is the right of every one, holding property 
as a citizen of the republic, to resist taxation till such time as 
she is fully represented at the ballot-box. 

To these Mrs, Gerrit Smith moved to append the 
three others, which read thus :— 

Resolved, That the demand of woman is not for privilege, nor 
favours, nor empl pote bag honours, but for rights. 

Resolved, That the right of human beings to their own per- 
sons—to their own earning and property, and to participate in 
the choice of the civil ruler, are rights w belong as naturally, 
absolutely to woman as to man. 

Resolved, That we beseech woman never to consent to hold 
any ofthese sacred rights in abeyance, nor to consent to ex- 
change any of them for bribes and privileges, or favours and 
flatteries, however alluring and seductive. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith advocated woman's right to 
resist taxation. We convene,” she said, “ to dis- 
organize time-honoured institutions. Let Syracuse, 
which has become the Thermopyle of freedom, be 
the place for our struggle. Squalid, ignorant 
foreigners may be made voters, but half our popula- 
tion are disfranchised.” In defining the rights for 
which they were striving, and which “they in- 
tended to obtain,“ Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones, of Ohio, 
a woman “with a strong Western aceent and an 
Irish face,“ said the chief point of their demand was 

‘the right to vote—that included all other rights. 
She was anxious to obtain a seat in the legislative 
hall, on the judicial bench, or to fill the chair of the | 
Executive. For herself, she was not one of those 
who talked much about women’s rights—she took 
them without saying anything about them.” Mr. 
Governor Brigham, the great light“ of the Mor- 
mon community, raised a slight storm by expressing 
his conviction “ that the feminine element in human 
nature was, in all respects, a subjective element, and 
the masculine the executive.“ The ladies would not 
admit the truth of the proposition. A woman was 
equal to a man at any time ; and had as much right 
to take a part in the deliberations of the State, in 
the administration of the law, in the dispensing of 
physic, or in anything else connected with the social 
state. The effervescence which had been called 
into action by Mr. Brigham’s expression was in- 
creased to a beiling agitation by a rev. gentleman, 
named Hatch, having the audacity to tell this as- 
semblage of strong - minded women that the femi- 
nine element which gave to the softer sex all their 
influence and consideration was a modesty in 
raiment, and a retiring disposition, which prevented 
them from coming forward in public with the shrill 
clarion or brazen trumpet ; and that true woman 
was like the modest violet, half-concealed, rather 
than the sunflower, which glares upon everybody 
and calls upon men to admire it.“ Some further 
remarks from the same gentleman raised such a 
hubbub about his ears that he was glad to make a 
precipitate retreat, whereupon “‘ the ladies“ cheered 
vehemently. The business was wound up by the 
singing of a doxology, and the convention was ad- 
journed sine die, 


— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


GENERAL Castanos, Duke of Baylen, died at 
Madrid on the 24th of September, in his 95th year. 
The sole military feat of the aged General was the 
capture of Dupont and a French army, at Baylen, 
in 1808, with a body of regulars and patriot levies, 
For this service, which roused the despairing insur- 
rection, he was made a duke, 


Tus Ducness or ORLEANs.—The latest accounts 
from Switzerland state that the Duchess of Orleans 
is entirely out of danger. The accident from which 
she suffered so 2 „ Was more serious than at 
first reported; the Duchess having been literally 
submerged in the overturned carriage, and in.danger 
of drowning. The Countess of Neuilly (Queen 
Amélie) has gone to nurse her. 


An ENoouNTBR ON THE Arrican Coast.—Her 
Majesty's brigantine ‘‘ Dolphin’’ did good service in 
the Congo river on the 19th and 20th June. An 
American brig got aground going up the river; and 
the natives came down in great numbers on the 
following day. The Dolphin,” being fortunately 
near, had instantly run in to assist; and as the 
natives seemed determined to plunder the brig, 
firing on her from their canoes, the Dolphin“ 
interposed, with shot and shell. Atthis the natives 
ran away. They returned twice, however, on suc- 
ceeding days; showing themselves only amenable 
to the great guns of the“ Dolphin.” The brig was 
not got off until she had been lightened of every- 
thing, the cargo being taken on board the Dol. 
phin;“ but at seven o'clock on the 22nd she 
swung clear. | 


Dovsz Suicipe.—The Konigsberg apers contain 
the account of a double suicide in that city ; two 
young men shot themselves at the same moment, by 


examination for a commission in the army; the 
other, a lieutenant, was on the point of being dis- 
missed the service for debt. 


Tun Briers m Huncary.— There is scarcely, it 
is stated, a cottage among the Protestants in the 
land without its Bible, and well read too. 


Sin CRARLAS L TEIL, the geologist, is studying the 
= formations of the eastern part of New 
runs wick (N. A.) 


A CourxRRRNSIVA Programus.—The Civilisation 
of Brussels, of the 19th ult, is full of assertions of the 
intention of Louis Napoleon to try an invasion of 
England. On reaching London with a mighty 
army of 60,000 men, the Prince-President is to 
burn the docks, warehouses, &c., destroy the navi- 
gation of the Thames, by sinking vessels filled with 
masses of stone, levy a tremendous contribution, 
pillage Middlesex and Kent, and have himself crowned 
at Westminster, After he has thus made perfidious 
Albion lick the dust, he is to annex Belgium, and 
single - handed fight and conquer all the rest of 
Europe. 


GeneraL Hayrnav has been recalled by order of 
the Emperor. His Majesty disapproves of the 
travels of the General, seeing that they have given 
rise to incidents compromising the dignity of the 
Austrian uniform.” ) 

Janny Linp.—We are informed by a private cor- 
respondent that Madame Goldschmidt is at present 
residing at Leipsic, with the relations of her hus- 
band. She has purchased a house at Dresden, and 
intends in future to reside in that city. She does 
not intend to sing publicly during the ensuing 
winter, but she has * heard to say that her next 
public appearance will be in England. — Manchester 
Examiner. 


Tue HAATLTR Coneress’”’ at Brussels has termi- 
nated its sittings. Before breaking up, a deputation 
was charged to wait on the King to thank him for 
the honour he had done them in attending its delibe- 
rations. The members of the Congress afterwards 
dined together. M. Vleminckx, President of the 
Congress, was in the chair, and amongst the gentle- 
men present were the Minister of the Interior. 
Viscount Ebrington, in a neat speech (in French), 
proposed the health of the Miniter of the Interior; 
in the course of it he highly complimented the Bel- 
gian nation, and said: —“ My countrymen contem- 
plate with sympathy, with interest — no, these words 
are too weak and would not express their sentiments 
—they contemplate with lively and sincere admira- 
tion the spectacle which the Belgian nation presents 
to Burope, in having solved the problem of liberty 
without license and respect of authority without 
servility.“ The noble lord was loudly applauded. 
The King gave a grand dinner on Friday, to which 
several foreign members of the Congress were in 
vited. After dinner his Majesty conversed for some 
time with Lord Ebrington, Mr. Ward, Dr. Gosse, 
and Count de Salmour. 


Tue Cotony or Liseri1a.—The Colonization Herald, 
published at Philadelphia, writes as follows respect- 
ing the infant colony on the coast of Africa :—‘* The 
Liberians have at different periods burnt to the 
ground ten buildings erected by slave-traders in 
which to store slaves; have, at the same time, libe- 
rated hundreds of fellow-beings therein contined ; 
and on all occasions made their territory an asylum 
for the weak and oppressed of neighbouring tribes. 
More than 20,000 natives have requested to be taken 
under the protection of Liberia, and not less than 
one hundred thousand live on its territory and are 
amenable to its Government and laws ; while 350,000 
are bound to them by treaties abolishing the slave- 
trade and pledging these tribes never to go to war 
without first submitting their complaints to the 
authorities of Liberia. In about twenty villages and 


| towns, the abodes of civilization, there have been 


presented for the improvement of the natives the 
various mechanic arts, and a style of living superior 
to their own. At this moment there are thirty 
churches, substantially built of stone and brick or 
well framed.“ Tuirty cuHurcHEs !—built at their 
own cost by emancipated negroes ! 


Mons CANDIDATES FOR TRANSPORTATION. — In 
Cephalonia the other day eight soldiers struck their 
officers, with a view of obtaining, through a sen- 
tence of a court-martial, a free passage to the gold- 
fields. Seven obtained their object, but General 
pee! ag shot the eighth, with a view to discourage 
similar enterprises. 

Paince Gustavus, Duke of Upland, and second 
son of the King of Sweden, died at Christiania on 
the 24th ult. 


INTEMPERANCE IN GeRnmany.—At one of the last 
meetings of the Congress of Pastors of the Protestant 
Church, held in Bremen, to discuss such moral and 
social questions as come within their sphere of ac- 
tivity, Mr. Wald, tre superintendent of Königsberg, 
defended the temperance societies, and, to show the 
necessity for them, stated that drunkenness was the 
M vice of the lower classes of Germuny. 

here are annually, be says, throughout Germany, 
40,000 deaths from delirium tremens; in the Zoll- 
verein alone, 360,000,000 quarts of brandy are sold 
and consumed ; and in Hesse one-half of the grain 
produced is used for distillation. 


Tue SaBBatH tN Francs anp Germany. — The 
better observance of the Sabbath is said to be mak- 
ing progress in the French departments. A letter 
from Metz of the lst states, that the good example 
given by the inhabitants of that city had been imi- 
tated at Boulay. The merchants, shopkeepers, 
tanners, and traders of every description, to the 
number of more than sixty, held a meeting at the 


previous agreement, and were ,found lying dead 


together on a sofa, One had failed to pass bis 


Presbytery to sign an 1 — not to sell any - 
thing on Sundays or holydays, The Austrian 


Government has ordered that on Sunday all public 
and private works are to be suspended, all shops 
cl with the exception of where provi- 
sions are retailed, which may be open only for cer- 
tain hours. | 


IRELAND. 


DirLomatio Reiations with Rome.—The alleged 
attempt on the part of the Derby Ministry to effect 
a concordat between the Courts of England and 
Rome, is the subject of an article in the Tablet of 
Saturday. 

We have been informed (says our contemporary), on 
good authority, that Sir Henry Bulwer has made a most 
urgent appeal to the Holy See, inculpating the priests 
for their conduct at the late election; and that this ap- 
peal has been backed up by a volume of their supposed 
misdeeds, printed and privately circulated in Rome 
among those whom it was thought desirable to influ- 
ence. It is thought that if they cannot succeed in co- 
ercing the Holy See into allowing an interchange of lay 
ambassadors between Rome and St. James’s, or into 
the concession of a concordat, or into an official con- 
demnation of the doings of the Irish clergy, they can at 
least raise alarms at Rome as to these doings; can pro- 
cure private and unofficial warnings, if not absolute 
condemnations ; can induce the recommendation of a 
more cautious and timid policy at home; can generate 
throughout the Roman bureaux an opinion which, duly 
conveyed to Ireland, may perhaps make the clergy 
— of committing themselves too far with their own 
spiritual superiors; and thus make them slacken their 
exertions at the very moment when, inspirited by their 
recent success, they ought to think only of consum- 
mating and completing their triumph. . . Will the at- 
tempt succeed? It falled in 1848, and it will fail now, 
even more signally than before—thanks to the Durham 
letter and the Titles Bill. 


Tue Exopus.— The Galway papers continue their 
mournings over the scenes daily witnessed there of 
emigrants leaving the railway terminus by the early 
trains to encounter the perils of a voyage either to 
America or the more distant region of Australia. 
The cry is everywhere, They go.“ The mania, it 
seems, has extended to the men employed in the 
constabulary force. 


Propvucs oF THE Harvest.—From all quarters 
the reports respecting the yield of the current year’s 
harvest are highly satisfactory. The partial failure 

of the potato has been more than counterbalanced 
by the abundance of the cereal crops, especially 
oats, which, both as regards quantity and quality, 
have been rarely surpassed. Trade also is very 
flourishing. 


PETITION AGAINST THE RRrURN OF Mn. Durry.— 
It is announced that a petition against the return of 
Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, for the borough of New 
Ross, has been lodged in the proper office; and that 
Mr. Sergeant Wrangham has been retained as lead- 
ing counsel for the petitioners. 


Por rrioaL HARANGUES FROM THE ALTAR.—On some 
Sunday in the month of August last a detachment 
of the 9th Regiment of Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Ensign Taylor, attended divine service in 
the chapel of Ballinrobe, where the Rev. Mr. 
Conway officiated. The latter having incidentally 
touched upon the recent election for the county of 
Mayo, Mr. Taylor withdrew his men, under the 
natural impression that the priest was about to favour 
his auditory with a political harangue. Forthwith 
Mr. Conway wrote a long and violent letter of com- 
plaint to Sir Edward Blakeney, in which he states, 
that this is not the first instance of unseemly beha- 
viour on the part of Mr. Taylor. In the name of 
the Catholic soldiers stationed here, who feel they 
have been insulted, and in the name of the parish- 
ioners and myself, I request your earnest and im- 
mediate attention to the matter, and in the present 
case demand a full investigation.’ He speaks of 
Mr. Taylor as an ill-mannered and offensive 
jackanapes; says that it would appear that in the 
Catholic Church alone, and towards Catholics, such 
conduct could be tolerated with impunity; °’ and 
declares, ‘1 will, in conclusion, say, should any re- 
petition of such conduct ensue, I shall feel it my 
duty to comply with the wishes of the parishioners 
and close the door of the chapel against any officer 
who will not conduct himself in a proper manner. 
The chapels, thank God, are our property, and not 
that of any scamping official. He adds a postscript 
to this effect—‘* ee this investigation, and 
until I have the honour of hearing your decision, the 
officer who may accompany the men to mass cannot 
get the usual accommodation, He will remain 
standing inside the door on the ground · floor.“ 
The latter threat was, however, at Sir Ed ward's re- 
quest, not carried into effect. The investigation 
took _ Mr. Taylor, it seems, is deaf, and when 
Mr. Conway said he regretted much he could not 
accept any offering from those few persons who 
voted at the last election against their religion and 
country; he thought that he was commenc- 
ing a political discussion.” The Lieutenant-Com- 
manding officer is of opinion that although Ensign 
Taylor may have been somewhat ‘indiscreet and 
hasty’ in withdrawing the Roman Catholic soldiers 
from the chapel on the 29th ult., there can be no 
reason to suppose that he was actuated by any other 
motive than a desire to conform with the instructions 
contained in the circular, dated Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Dublin, September 14, 1843, which provide 
that the soldiers are not to remain after the con- 
clusion of the service to listen to exhortations on 
any subject not of a religious teudency.”’ 


Tue Dvusun Exuisition.—Mr. Dargan, finding 
that his former munificent gift of £20,000 for the 
building of the Great Exhibition of 1853 would be 


inadequate for the works that have been found 


18862. 
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necessary, has generously come forward with a fur- 
ther advance of £6,000, making a total of £26,000, 
to be placed by him at the disposal of the committee, 
for the purposes of the Exhibition. Considerable 
progress has already been made with the building, 
as well as with the other arrangements for rendering 
the Exhibition successful, and creditable to the 
country. 


Lorp Srratrorp CANNING AND THE AMERICAN 
Misstonanizs.—Before Lord Stratford Canning left 
his post as British ambassador at the Ottoman Porte, 
the American missionaries waited upon him with an 
address. He replied to it at considerable length, 
giving utterance to some of the noblest sentiments 
ever used on such occasions. Before his departure 
for this country, he sent them a brief reply in 
writing. The missionaries who waited upon his 
lordship were the Rev, Messrs. H. G. O. Dwight, 
W. G. Schauffler, C. Hamler, J. S. Everett, H. Van 
Lennep, and D. Ladd. The written reply of his 
lordship we subjoin :— 


REPLY OF LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE TO THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, ETC, 


Reverend Gentlemen,—I cannot allow you to leave 
me without receiving my cordial acknowledgments for 
the address which you have presented in so flattering a 
manner. Your testimony to the exertions by which I 
have constantly endeavoured to obtain protection or re- 
dress for those who have been called to suffer for con- 
science sake in this empire, is the more valuable as it 

roceeds from you who, with equal seal and discretion, 
ave long applied your abilities to the same object, 
laying deep the foundation of no ordinary structure. 

It may be hoped, without presumption, that what has 
been done for those whose only crime was to seek for 
scriptural truth at the fountain-head, and whose be- 
haviour in every trial has done so much credit to their 
principles, will have the effect not only of protecting 
those principles and the rights connected with them 
rom future assault, but of promoting a spirit of toler- 
ance and peace among Christians of all denominations, 
and will eventually lead to the removal of any abuses 
which time and circumstance may have introduced into 
the more ancient religious establishments. 

We cannot, gentlemen, be too thankful, under Provi- 
dence, to the Sultan and his Ministers, for those im- 
5 acts of authority by which the recognition of a 

rotestant community on equal terms with other spi- 
ritual communities of the empire has been formally pro- 
mulgated, and the exercise of Christian worship in a 
Protestant form secured. 

[ listened with pleasure to the praises so justly be- 
stowed in your address on Bishop Gobat. The example 
of that distinguished prelate in all that is truly Chris- 
tian, can hardly fail in due season to produce results, 
which, being matured with patience and untainted by 
sectarian animosities, are the more likely to last, and to 
last beneficially for all. 

Gentlemen, you have been sent from afar on a great 
and good errand. I am delighted to see in the progress 
of your work a bright reflection of that noble example 
which the country of our common origin has given from 
early times, and which illustrated and extended by you, 
and by those who sent you from the Western Continent, 
bids fair to assist in spreading the purest kind of civili- 
zation through these interesting regions, and ultimately 


to prove an additional bond of sympathy between our 


respective nations. 


verend gentlemen, I thank you and wish you well. 


Taz DgatH or THE Hon. Mason Forester has 
been the subject of a coroner’s inquest during the 
past week, One of the witnesses was Lady Maria 

orester, the widow of the deceased ; attended by 
her father, the Earl of Roden, and her sister, the 
Countess of Gainsborough. Lady Forester gave 
her evidence with intense suffering: before she could 
reply to the queries of the Coroner, she wept 
bitterly ; and her replies were halſ-stifled sobs. The 
scene was most painful and affecting, and moved 
several of the jury to tears. The evidence of the 
medical men who prescribed for and attended the 
deceased, of the chemist who analyzed the contents 
of the viscera and the blood, and of the surgeons 
who made a post mortem examination, with the 
opinions of others who heard the evidence, left the 
matter in a very dubious state. There was no doubt 
that the deceased had taken a large quantity of 
opium into his system, by using more of the medi- 
cines prescribed than the surgeon had directed him 
to use, and some witnesses ascribed his death to this; 
but others ig age it differently. Major Forester 
had suffered from a disease for years, and persons 
had been known to die suddenly from that disease, 
with an exhibition of symptoms similar to those 
observed in this case: the opium might have aided 
the force of the disease: the case was very am- 
biguous.” The jury were swayed by the first 
opinion, and by the fact of the large quantity of 
opium known to have been taken, and found this 
verdict—“ That the deceased died from the effects of 

ium incautiously administered by himeelf, in the 
* of written instructions his medical 
attendant.” | 


A Sourn-Warerzrty Gal last week caused a 
large loas of shipping and lives on our coasts. In 
the Channel much damage was done ; two men were 
washed overboard in the Downs from a ship bound 
to Petersburg ; and the master of a pleasure-yacht 
perished in the same way. Two vessels were 
wrecked near Shoreham ; crews saved. Threeships 
were lost neat Beaumaris; the crews of two were 


drowned. On the Eastern coast there were many 
eas ualities. 


Insvit ro run Mizitia.—A German gentleman, 
living in England, who had heard and read a great 
deal about the apprehended invasion of our shores 
by the French, and the embodiment of a militia 
force to frighten France from her ambitious purpose, 
chanced to be in Newcastle a few days ago, and 
while sitting at breakfast heard a clattering of 
in the streets, and triumphant acclamations from the 


horses | They are as 


has been censured by many 


~— 


8 Jumping up, and running to the window, 
e saw a mob of sky- blue warriors on cart-horses. 
Elevating his eyebrows, he exclaimed—*“ There's 
the militia at last! What chance would the Grand 
Army have against them? They'd all die of 
laughing!“ The waiter at the inn, on peing ap · 
pealed to by the German, entered into a luminous 
explanation of the nature of the force; and 80 soon 
as our visitor thought himself master of the subject, 
he exclaimed (inventing a new name for Commander 
Bell and his oomrades) —“ Ha! I see! a Remnant of 
Feudalism. — Gateshead Observer. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 6. 
Tun WarpensHiP or run Crnquz Ports. — We 
understand there is no foundation for the statement 
which has appeared in the — that the Earl of 
Derby has received the Wa enship of the Cinque 
Ports. We have, on the contrary, reason to believe 
that his lordship has advised her Majesty to offer it 
to the acceptance of Lord Dalhousie, whose absence 
in India may for some time prevent the actual ap- 
intment from taking place. In the meantime, 
owever, the duties of that office will be tempo- 
rarily discharged by the Earl of Derby.— Morning 
Herald, 


Mr, Joun Barieut ix Betrast.—The Liberals of 
Belfast entertained Mr, John Bright at a grand 
public dianer on Monday night in the Music Hall of 
that city. Mr, Robert Grimshaw, D.L., presided, 
and the company comprised 260 of the leading 
Liberal gentry, merchants, and professional men of 
the city and its vicinity. No report of the proceed- 
ings has yet come to hand. Mr. Bright's remarks on 
the Irish Church will be looked forward to with some 
interest. 


Heattx or Lox non Domme run Weax.—The 
official report says: —In the week that ended last 
Saturday, 1,251 deaths were registered in the metro- 
politan districts. It is necessary to state that the 
increase which this return exhibits over previous 
weeks is not the effect of an increased rate of mor- 
tality, but is produced by an accumulation of cases, 
principally violent and sudden deaths, on which in- 
quests have been previously held, but which have 
not been formally registered till the close of the 
quarter. In the ten corresponding weeks of the 
years 1842—61, the average number of deaths was 
1,000, which, with the addition of a tenth for 
increase of population, and for the sake of compari- 
son with last week's return, would be 1, 100. 


Froops ix Sugrey.—Lewes and its neighbour- 
hood have been deluged by the heavy rains, which 
literally came down in torrents, Many meadows, 
and the embankment of the Lewes and Keymer 
Railway, were yesterday under water, and the trains 
sto —the country presenting the appearance of 
an inland sea. At the lower portions of the town, 
in Malling-street and the Cliffe, the water burst 
into the cellars and warehouses, and one small street, 
consisting of from twenty to thirty houses, leading 
to Messrs. Hillman's brewery, was a complete river, 
all the lower rooms of the house on each side being 
inundated to a considerable depth. The street iteelf 
was only passable by means of planks laid across 
barrels placed on one end. Yesterday evening the 
waters somewhat subsided. 


At Lyme Regis, on Sunday, there was a whirl- 
wind and waterspout—the former taking five tons of 
hay into the air, and scattering it over the country. 
In Yarmouth roads many shipping disasters have 
occurred. 


Corrina 4 Train m Two.—This feat was per- 
formed by an express train on the Great Northern 
Railway on Monday night, near Newark, where that 
line intersects the Midland, nearly at right angles. 
A goods-train arrived at the point of intersection at 
the same instant, They were both going at full 
speed, and the former dashed through the middle 
of the goods-train, hurling one of the trucks into 
the river, which was just by, and throwing several 
others off the line. All the carriages of the passen- 


ger-train were much damaged, but, happily? not one | 


of the gers was seriously hurt. The driver 
only had two teeth knocked out. The accident 
seems to have arisen from culpable neglect of the 
signal, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Franos.—On the 4th inst., M. Bonaparte was 
at Carcassonne. Several arrests have been made at 
Bordeaux, towards which city he is proceeding, 
M. Persigny, Minister of the Interior, has surpassed 
all former audscity, by addressing the Prefects of the 
Departments, requiring the most complete and cir- 
cumstantial de of everything which has tran- 
spired in connexion with the Presidential visit, in 
order to write and deliver tothe remembrance of the 
people one of the finest pages of our history. 

What I more especially recommend to you is to make 
known to me the names of the Mayors, lor Mu- 


„ pe eg ney Se Ye 
workmen, farmer, soldiers, &e., who have had the 
honour of having 

The Times 


relations with the Prince. 


t says that this proceeding 
of the Presideut. 
The returns he requires are 


regarded as materials 
for the future of those whose enthusiasm 
may have reached point, or for the eon- 
viction of those who have below i 8 
to the Ministerial 1 ig ow 
states that nsulting to residen 
— — communes of that place. 
ws i— 
Measure of General Safety. Decree of the President. 


traversed a space of about fift 


In consequence of the ordinary loquacity of women, 
and the mischief which results from it, we have after 
mature deliberation decreed as follows :— 

Article 1. From this day all women shall be muasied. 

Given at St. Cloud, &c, 
These placards, which are in manuscript, bear as 
signature the name of Louis Napoleon. e police 
are rigidly inquiring after the authors of them. 
The Government candidates for the munici 
council of Montreal (Ain) having been defeated, the 
prefect, as is usual in such cases, has dissolved the 
council chosen by the majority of the electors. 
The Government candidates have been defeated 
at the municipal elections of Condrieu, in the Rhone}; 
at Marcygny, at the Saone-et-Loire ; and at Neyron, 
in the Ain, At Herbignac, in the Ille-et-Vilaine, 
not one elector appeared to vote, Petitions are 
being circulated in the faubourgs of Paris, demand- 
ing from the Senate that the President should be 
named Consul for life, but they made no mention of 
the Empire. 

A Belgian professor, at Ghent, was recently sus- 
pended by the Government for reading Victor Hugo’s 
book to his pupil. Within the last few days he has 
been reinstat On this point the Paris Pays has 
a furious article, speaking of the restoration of the 
professor as an insult to France. 

A grand military “ mourning ceremony.” took 
= on the S Ist ult, at Vienna, in honour of the late 

uke of Wellington, as Austrian Field-Marshal and 
Grand Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa. 


Tas Rervucers 1 Jerszy.—M., Caussidiere, the 
notorious ex-prefect of Paris, has taken up hie resi- 
dence in Jersey. The French refugees there, having 
become acquainted with the privileges of the island, 
have refused to furnish the constables with the in- 
formation necessary for the census of foreigners. 


THe Crercyr Reserves Question. — A Quebec. 
correspondent of the Daily News, under date Septem- 
ber 18, after noticing the adoption of the address to 
the Crown by the Canadian islature, says :— 

This debate has been the longest and most acrimoni- 
ous that has been witnessed in our Legislature since the 
passage of the celebrated Rebellion Losses Bill, and 
much personal ill-feeling has been manifested. During 
the debate the Ministry several times expressed them- 
selves in favour of secularizing the reserves the moment 
they obtained the power, and Mr. Hincks, the leader of 
the House and the Government, stated this morning 
that he did not believe any settlement or arrangement 
short of secularization of these endowments could be 
made that could prevent agitation on the subject. A 
large and exceedingly active portion of the population 
of Upper Canada will never rest satisfied as long as any 
state aid is given to religion. 

Psrv.—The Times of this morning says: — Our 
readers will see with satisfaction, from the intelli- 
gence which we publish in another portion of our 
columns, that, while the Peruvian Government are 
determined to maintain their just rights, the Ame- 
rican Commodore has received no orders from 
Washington to abet the piratical attempt of Mr. 
Jewett. In fact, it seems probable that the only 
order received by that officer will be that requirjng 
him ‘to abstain from aiding or abetting | citizen 
of the United States’ in resisting the Peruvian 
laws. It follows, therefore, that no collision is to 
be anticipated between the Peruvian and United 
States squadrons in the Pacific, and it is plain that 
should Mr. Jewett’s expedition attempt to load 
guano at the Lobos Islands, it will receive well- 
merited chastisement at the hands of the lawful 
owners of the soil.“ | 


Awrut Deats sr Licutninc.—The beautifully 
situated village of Sutton Valence, Kent, was, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 28th ult., the scene of one 
of those awful storms that have been so prevalent 
during the summer. About 4 o'clock p.m., the 
storm was observed to have been 1 working 
up from the south-west, wind blowing 


pretty 
stiffl 8 ling to overtop the hills, but 
the as d rt by their own surcharged 


y 
nearnesa, while a perfect deluge of 
seemed released by each successive 
On a hopfarm at the end of the vi 


lasted for about an hour, after a momentary 
cessation, dealt a fatal stroke. Four of the number, 
three men, and one woman far advanced 7 
nancy, were killed instantaneously b 0 

while of the rest some were knocked do 


would seem, nearly parallel with 


down a man at work in a 
bodies were but little disfig 
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watch the glass was cut in two and ke 
case more or less injured. Another had his 
gings torn off as well as his shoes. 
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COBN EXCHANGE, Mark-lane, Wednesday, Oct. 6, 
With moderate supplies is very 
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firm at improving rates. 

Arrivals this week :-—Wheat—English, 1,760 qrs.; Foreiga, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The circulation of the Nonconformist far exceeds 
most of the journals of a similar character published 
in London. it is, therefore, a desirable medium for 
advertisements of Assurance Companies, Schools, Phi- 
lanthropic and Religious Societies, Books, Sales, 
Articles of General Consumption, Situations, &c. The 
terms are, for eight lines an under, 5s., and for every 
additional line, 6d. Advertisements from the country 
should be accompanied by a Post- os order, or 
reference for payment in London. , 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Terms of Subscription are ( payment in advance) 
26s. per annum, 138. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per 
quarter. 


For the future all communications relating to Adver- 
tisements and jptions for the paper, should be 
addressed to Mr. William Freeman, at the Publishing 
Office, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill, London, to 
whom Post-orriczk Orpgrs should be made payable 
at the General Post-ottice. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. F.“ Too late for insertion last week, and rather 
out of date now. 


% Juvenis.”” The price of the book in question is 2s. 6d. 
“T.E.F.” A pretty conceit. Try again. 


„% Puritanus”’ must excuse us. His letter, we think 


should be addressed to the managers of the chapel 
alluded to. 


„% A Subscriber.”” We would willingly give insertion to 
a candid estimate of the Duke’s character differing 
in toto from our own. But a very low opinion of him 
both as a soldier, a statesman, a despatch writer, an 
a man, couched in strong terms, and unsustained b 
7 single illustrative fact, does not seem to us to merit 
publication. ‘‘ A Subscriber” may have good reason 
for entertaining his own views, in opposition to those 

ol the public; but, at least, in maintaining the differ- 
ence, he should give some indication of the grounds 
on which he has formed them. 


The Editor of the Nonconformist presents his compli- 
ments to the Editor of the Bucks Advertiser, and 
begs to inform him, if either his judgment or his 
correct feeling needed the information, that the adver- 
tisements in this paper are no further under his con- 
trol than will enable him to prevent the insertion of 
such as he may deem to be contra bonos mores. The 
particular article, the advertisement of which in this 
paper has elicited a paragraph from the Editor of the 
Bucks Advertiser, distinguished by such delicate 

taste and generosity of disposition, is not the property, 

and never was, of the Editor of the Nonconformist— 
who, moreover, does not feel it incumbent on him to 
dictate the termsin which Publishers may think fit to 
advertise their wares, in order to make them conform- 
able to his own feelings. The insinuation pervading 
the entire paragraph could never have emanated from 

a bosom which knows much either of charity, honour, 

or “modesty ;” and, perhaps, if the Editor of the 

Bucks Advertiser looks within, he may discover, as 

others profess to have done, that he does not join in 

the common worship of the gods, because bis ex- 


clusive devotions are offered at the shrine of a house- 
bold deity. 


The Monconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


To Lord John Russell succeeds Mr. Henley, 
President of the Board of Trade, in possession 


of the public ear. In a vessel exhausted of 


air, a feather and a penny-piece display equal 
alacrity in falling—the political interpretation of 
which scientific fact is, that in the dull season, 
first-rate and second-rate men obtain an equal 
share of attention. Mr. Henley has been enter- 
town of Beaery. The pesesodings toe, soporte’ 
town ry. ings are r 
under the heading, “Great — Banquet,“ 
and the speech of the right honourable guest is 
exalted to the dignity of a ministerial manifesto. 
It is, however, barren as the silence upon which it 
broke. An exposition of principles was ised 
in the exordium, but only a lop-sided historical 
disquisition was given. From Mr, Henley’s own 
account of his party, they are evidently but 
obstructives—they have originated nothing, im- 
proved nothing; and he gave no hint that, in their 
new position, they will display either the construc- 
tive or the destructive faculty. They had opposed 
the establishment of the Irish school system, the 
equalization of the sugar duties, and the repeal of 
the corn and navigation laes—but they would not 
attempt to undo what they had vainly resisted. 
The “ suffering interests” were compassionated, but 
not consoled. No marvel that young Rainald 
Knightley hinted disappointment, and won the 
applause of his fellow-squires by ribald denuncia- 
tion of Peelites, Whigs, and Radicale—“ Socialists 
In these Squire 


and Quakers, Jews and Jesuits.” 
vill ne 105 i 

1 

tion. ne 
epitaph. 


the most wonderful and discouraging thin dis- 
closed by country rambles and wayside ta 
the Dunmow Labourer’s Friend Society does not 
aim at inciting discontent with squalid hovels and 
swinish diet, in what on earth does its friendship 
for the labourer consist ? 


The People's Party is late with its demonstration. 
But neither Russell nor Henley will have the last 
word with the public, A reunion of Free-traders 
and Radical Reformers is announced to take place 
at Manchester, on an imposing scale; and Mr. 
Hume anticipates the wishes of all true Reformers 
for a Parliamentary organization in a letter given 
and commented on elsewhere. 


sMr. Shadwell, the revising barrister for Middle- 
tex, seems determined to earn an evanescent repu- 
ation by an original interpretation of the law, 
which is calculated materially to affect all Freehold- 
land Societies. He has decided that a piece of 
land worth 40s. per annum is not entitled to a vote 
unless it has cost £50. The ingenuity of these 
lawyers is wonderful—for by their professed inter- 
pretations of the statute-book they often create 
new laws without the necessity of legislation. As 
will be seen by the quotation from the Birmingham 
Mercury, Mr. Shadwell has given his dictum in 
the teeth of all precedents. He has certainly 
strong claims to promotion at the hands of the 
Derby] Ministry. One thing is evident — the 
Tories are paying increased attention to the regis- 
ter. They are carrying out Sir R. Peel's far-famed 
advice, and that with perceptible success. In the 
Middlesex Registration Court they have gained 
an immense success, and elsewhere they are making 

reat efforts to turn the tide in their favour. It 
— Reformers to be on the alert. 


A confidential report to the Home Office, by 
Lord Shaftesbury, as chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners in Lunacy, has revealed such an 
interior of the Bethlem Hospital as the public 
little dreamed of. That institution is endowed to 
the amount of £17,000 per annum, and has an 
annual Parliamentary vote of £3,000. The Cor 
ration of the City of London is its guardian. The 
passer-by has hitherto cast a look of compassionate 
complacency on the spacious pile in the St. 
George’s-road. He has congratulated himself on 
living inan age and country where the unfortunates 
bereft of reason—instead of being fed with the 
crumbs of charity, shown like wild beasts, and 
scourged from madness into idiotey, as half a 
century back—are lodged and tended with all the 
care that science can suggest and wealth secure. 
If he read the newspapers, he will have been 
shocked to learn that „ winter, 22 — 
negligence of doctors and nurses, or the culpa 
— of accommodation, fifteen 
patients slept without clothing in the basement 


‘ward—that others had to lay their excoriated flesh 


in beds of straw—that many suffered bitterly from 
cold, by day as well as by night—and that forty 
patients per annum are discharged in a worse 
state of bodily health than on their entrance. 
The Report is dated February 7th. We su . 
therefore, that opportunity has been allowed for 
rectifying these —— grievances. But public 
assurance of the right administration of the Beth- 
lem funds must be given, before public attention 
be allowed again to sleep. 

It is not within the walls of lunatic asylums, 
however, that we need look for the “ madness of 


the heart” and satires on our much vaunted pro- 


oo. Gas is supposed to have frighted footpads 
rom our streets, and the 1.4. J eluded 
highwaymen. But, somehow, crime survives, and 
even a tes, the victories of science. The un- 
g citizen is garotted in the light of his own 
door-lamp, and the railways seem to give employ- 
ment to a new class of thieves. Even the old forms of 
ruffianiem show themselves in the city and the day 
—as wild beasts are said, when starved out of the 
jungle, to venture boldly on the haunts of men. 
n one suburb of the metropolis, a human brute 
goes about butting and half killing police- 
men—at the opposite extremity of London, a con- 
stable engages in single fight with a suspicious 
character, who turns out to be one of a gang 
known as the Northern burglars. Murderous 
assaults on women grow more frequent; and at- 
tempted suicides—less frum physical than mental 
distress—take their places regularly as drunkards 

at the police-court bar. 
Two illustrations have recently been given of 
the influence which emigration is likely to exert 
relations of capital and labour, the em- 


| Ocroszr 6, 
hey-day of the labourer is evidently at hand, and 


f| rightly used, it may be drawn out to a millennium. 


A shocking proof how deeply the passions of 
the Irish populace have been stirred by the Six- 
mile-bridge affair, is given in a murder of a soldier 
of the Thirty-first, near Fermoy. It does not seem 
that murder was premeditated, but it is clear that 
the ultimate assassins were the first assailants. 
There is a contrast, however, to the usual sequence 
of Irish crimes in the conduct of the inhabitants 


of Fermoy, who have 2 expressed their de- 


testation of the outrage, and subscribed for the 
apprehension of its perpetrators. 


Louis Napoleon, having reached the Eastern 
extremity of France, is making his way to the 
opposite shore. At Toulon, he was entertained— 
or rather, he entertained the people—with a naval 
exhibition. At Marseilles, he was silly and wicked 
enough to talk of the Mediterranean as a French 
lake. Does the manthink that what his uncle could 
only wish he will accomplish? That there has 
been enormous lying in the official accounts of his 
receptions, is now established by independent testi- 
mony—which, again, is corroborated by a circular 
from De Persigny to the prefects and municipali- 
ties, asking for the names of those who have been 
conspicuous in these pageants, and for narratives 
that may be placed in the national archives. 


Having destroyed the newspaper, they think to 
debauch history ! 


Belgium has been overtaken by, and promises 
to ride out, a long-threatened crisis. The 
Liberal Ministry, beaten on the choice of President 
of the new Chamber, resigned, and the accession 
of the Catholic party to power seemed imminent. 
But King Leopold has firmness as well as sagacity. 
He has induced M. Rogier to resume the Govern- 
ment pro tem., prorogued the Chambers, and given 
time 2 the reconstruction of the Cabinet on a 
basis wide enough to include the ultras, and, 
therefore, too strong to be overturned by accidental 
majorities or Papal influence. 


By the way, the Pope is said to have been again 
a fugitive—to have fled, this time, from his protector. 
Anticipating a summons to Notre Dame, ungrate- 
ful Pio Nono escapes from Rome—as does every- 
one in the season of malaria—but is followed down 
the Tiber by a French steamer. True to the letter 
of his copy, Napoleon the Third must exercise, as 
did the First, gentle compulsion to obtain pontifi- 
cal anointing. 

The dead-lock at Rangoon would be ludicrous 
if it were not so costly—some £250,000 per 
month. In vain Capt. Tarleton shows the com- 
mander of the expedition that the capture of Ava, 
even the conquest of Burmah, may be achieved 
by a few war steamers. The General persists in 
marching, as he did in 1826, across a country that 
will t its invaders with cholera and sun-stroke, 
even the natives hail them as deliverers. 

A Woman's Rights Convention at Syracuse, 
U.S., has su for the moment, interest in 
the ap ing Presidential election. Every one 
is laughing consumedly” at the editorial report 
of its proceedings furni to the world by the 


Times. When the laugh has subsided, however, 
there may be found matter for reflection in the 
complaints of women, some of them “ honourable 
and devout,” that their sex has peculiar grievances. 


tion. The Government will find, in this, at 
least, of their many disputes with the coloni 
that the genius of the British Constitution, as we 
as the instincts of the British character, are agai 
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co-operate with others in obtaining for the people 
this advantage, he catches the shaft hurled at him 
from the high places of power, and converts it into 
an emblem of the purpose for which he will essay 
hereafter to wield a Parliamentary force. Mr. 
Hume, in a letter to the Hull Advertiser, feeling 
how unnecessary it would be for him to indicate 
the general direction in which he intends to move, 
descants forcibly and warmly on the necesssity of 
union among the members of the more forward 
section of the Liberal party. And Mr. Cobden, 
as our readers will remember, sometime since sug- 
gested the propriety of rallying the Liberal strengt 
round one defininite point—namely, the ballot— 
and of carrying that by the force of zeal and com- 
bination to an assured victory. 


It is unquestionable that the weakness of the 
Parliamentary Liberals in past days, has resulted 
from their disunion. They have bravely fought 
the battle of progress, but seNlom or never on 
system. Their — * have been commenced 
without plan, carried on without concert, and con- 
cluded without practical results. With all the 
materials of strength, they have succeeded only in 
displaying their elements of weakness. They have 
abundance of steam-power, which, for want of 
suitable machinery, escapes in noise and clouds of 
vapour. They will not submit to drill—they will 
own no subordination to a leader—they do not 
seem to understand the worth of mutual consulta- 
tion, concession, or co-operation. They are, there- 
fore, mainly a scattered party, useful and gallant 
in guerilla warfare, but certain of defeat in a ge- 
neral engagement. They are out- manouvred, they 
are cut up in detail, they are consequently dis- 
spirited, and their want of success deprives them 
of adequate popular support. If this state of 
things is permitted to continue, a reactionary 
policy will be far from impossible. The apathy 
which prevails out-of-doors is but the natural con- 
sequence of the disorganization which obtains 
within. In England, masses of men can only be 
led on to a definite practical object, and that by a 
staff of officers known to act together on some 
settled plan, and competent to shape the strength 
of the people towards triumph. The Duke of 
Wellington remarked of Soult that he could bring 
together into a > position, and at a given mo- 
ment, a hundred thousand men, better than any 
general then living, but that when he had got 
them there, he knew not what use to make of them. 
Some such description as this applies to the popu- 
lar chiefs in the eas of Commons, They have 
been able, hitherto, to concentrate large forces, 
but they have never yet, except in the case of Free 
Trade, * them to bear with effect upon the 
foe. Hence, they are positively losing their in- 
fluence out-of-doors—for numbers of men cannot 
be ex 
fices, if, when they have done so, their force is 
to be * e 
therefore, of politieal progress, that there 
be union and organisation among the 8 re- 
presentatives. And we trust that Mr. Hume will 
not be compelled, at any future period, to bemoan 
the want of discipline and order in the ranks of 

We know not what may be the case in the 
House * * elsewhere, we ** 
noted men of differing opinions can never 
brought, or held, together, as a united party, by 
any attempted compromise of those opinions. You 
cannot throw into one cauldron of expediency 
views of all shades and colours, and on all topics, 
and bring out from the fusion a composite result 
which be sati to every individual. 
You cannot clip and pare down a number of theo- 
retical conclusions, and so piece them together 
into one pattern, as will meet every one’s sense of 
present fitness. Commonly, all discussions, which 
relate to differences, with a view to reconcile them, 


ur to his own posi- 
tion, than to quit it for the sake of being led 


for an organization of “ le’s 7. will, 
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importance in some cases—sense of 


his idiosyncrasy ; and 
— seen ee 


sity crumble to pieces on receiving its first shock 
1 1 
think 


ted to make great exertions and sacri- | the 


in. Church, and he votes on 


centive to union, and the strongest cement of it. 
People of all shades of opinion, for instance, and 
of all varieties of temper, may meet together at a 
railway board, may place themselves under certain 
rules of discipline, and may heartily co-operate for 
the attainment of a specific purpose, without feel- 
ing themselves under any obligation to obtrude 
their individualities in regard to the one object for 
which they meet, or to surrender any one of them, 
not having an immediate relation to the practical 
purpose contemplated by all. Useful alliances 
out-of-doors are invariably formed upon this prin- 
ciple—and, until we learn better, we shall suppose 
that an effective union in Parliament can be 
achieved on this basis, and on no other. If the 
various members of the more advanced section of 
the Reform party would but meet together, and, 
without attempting any compromise of opinions, 
would agree together as to some “one thing to be 
done”——some one achievement to which all others 
are so far to be subordinated, as that they shall 
never be allowed to stand in the way of it, organi- 
zation and discipline appear to us to be within 
easy reach. It is probable that co-operation 
towards this one result would induce the habit of 
co-operation in reference to others. At any rate, 
the icals would be strong in relation to some- 
thing, if weak in regard to many things; and the 
close of the session might show that if they have 
not done all that the party of progress could have 
wished, they have, at least, succeeded in making 
good their advance in one direction, and have ac- 


quired a better position for carrying on their future 
attacks. 


There seems to be no doubt that, in the present 
state of parties, a larger muster of Liberals could 
be made in support of the Ballot, than of any 
other political reform now before the mind of the 

ublic. It is undeniable, moreover, that the legis- 
ative adoption of the Ballot would be a stride 
forward towards all other Liberal measures. Sup- 
pose, then, a Parliamentary party were formed to 
accomplish, as speedily as possible, this one de- 
sirable change—pledged to this, and this only, that 
whatever can be done in the House of Commons 
to secure the carrying of this point shall be done, 
and that no Ministry shall enjoy the support of 
the People’s Party which is not prepared to con- 
cede this measure —why, there can hardly be a 

uestion as to the result. The leading Whigs and 

eelites, at least, if they contemplate office, would 
see good reason for conceding what they have until 
now pertinaciously refused, and the next Cabinet 
would settle the affair. Meanwhile, independent 
members, in respect of all other measures, would 
be at liberty to act as independently as before. 
In this way, every session might have its triumph, 
and at the close of an ordinarily-lived Parliament, 
Radicals would be able to show a goodly group 
of reforms effected one by one, by means of party 
discipline in relation to a single measure at a time. 
This is the sort of Union which strikes us as 
feasible—and, perhaps, the only sort—union, or- 
ganization, discipline, in to the one thing 
which can be done next. The People’s Party would 
thus become irresistible. 


FOX OR HEALD FOR OLDHAM? 


OnE of the several constituencies disgraced 

last general election by the substitution of Whig 
or Tory for Radical members, has an enviable op- 
portunity of retrieving its character. The consti- 
tuency favoured is Oldham. Mr. W. J. Fox, 
the late member, and Mr. Heald, the rejected of 
Stockport, are candidates. 

Mr. Fox we 22 1 His return was 
deemed one trium pular cause 
eee 
working classes one their boldest politi 
champions and most gifted instructors—with a re- 
putation for eloquence in and writing, re- 
cognised by the most fastidious critics—fresh from 
conspicuous labour in the Anti-cora-law agitation 
—his election, free of ex — Se the small, but 
independent borough Idham, was an act 
honourable alike to its agents and its subject. In 
— — . 20 
just * nor compromised in the slightest, 
— his professions. He spoke seldom, but 
with invariable effect. He identified himself, in 

i , with one question—from his views on 
which we entirely dissent, but his advocacy of 


His present rival, Mr. Heald, sat in the last 
Stockport. Though 


Parliament for Mr. Cobden’ 


He is a prominent member of the W 

aq an upholder of 1 ga 
sympathies are avowedly with th 
ecclesiastical 


at the; 


questions 


1 
—— 
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with its representatives. False to the principles of 
Dissent in the use of his 3 power, he ap- 
ears to be reckless of his Christian profession in 
is methods of attaining it. The Lancashire 
papers describe the Oldham population as being 
systematically demoralized by Mr. Heald’s adhe- 
rents. His partisans break up his opponent's 
meetings by violence so flagrant as to compel 
magisterial interference. A correspondent informs 
us that all the beershops of the locality are in Mr. 
Heald’s interest, and are filled every evening with 
sottish ruffians, who parade the town at night 
shouting drunken praises of the wealthy Wesleyan; 
while Mr. Fox’s canvass is conducte by unpaid 


working-men, and his meetings are intelligent and 
sober gatherings. 


The unseating of a gentleman so distinguished 
by ability and public virtue as Mr. Fox, is a na- 
tional loss. We know that by thousands in Lon- 
don it was felt as a personal grief. It isa slight 
compensation for the political dumbness to which 
the intelligent artizan class is condemned, when 
one who once stood in their ranks, and still enjoys 
their confidence, is elevated to the British Senate 
—and when such a man is humbled, the mortifica- 
tion is bitterly and widely felt. The people have 
so few genuine representatives, that the loss of one 
is asensible and universal grievance. Oldham, how- 
ever, has already a place of repentance and a means 
of restitution. We urge every elector of that borough 
with whom the Nonconformist has any influence, 
to vote for the gentleman who will represent, not 
precisely our opinions, but, while faithful to his 
own peculiar views, will do justice to popular 
4 and the fact of whose return will re- 

uke political profligacy and religious simulation. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


THE arbitrary interference of the Government 
and magistrates in tearing down the placards of 
the Peace Society appears to us a pure act of 
despotism, and, irrespectively of the immediate 
occasion of its display, deserving of the reprobation 
of every friend of civil liberty. For observe— 
these placards do not incite to an infraction of 
the law nor to a breach of the peace. They only 
aich to dissuade men from a purely voluntary act. 
If the volunteer system does not supply a militia 
force (which seems likely to be the case) Govern- 
ment have still a remedy—they can have recourse 
to the ballot. The suppression of these anti-militia 

lacards is, therefore, nothing more than a bare- 
aced invasion of a recognised right, and, if law is 
on the side of the aggressor, the same law will 
enable the police to suppress a Free-trade or a 
Reform meeting, and, in „to prevent free dis- 
cussion altogether. 


* L AE. 
1 the purpose of removi — 
—an i —— of the of the sub- 
ject which it has been left for a y Adminis- 
tration and its agents to per If the contents 
of these placards are ious or libellous, let 
those who expose them to public indi 


for the offence. But if they are simply » harmless 
r opinion, such as are 


answerable argument for suppressing 
publications that do not please the taste or suit the 
convenience of the Government or local justices of 
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* y avail themselves of this innovation on 
i law to work the Tory cause. 
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She Monconformist. 


THE “PEOPLE'S PARTY" IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


This topic has been the burden of several articles 
in the Hull Advertiser, which have attracted the 
attention of the veteran Mr. Hume, who has sent 
the following letter to the editor :— 


Burnley Hall, Sept. 15, 1842, 
My Dran 818,—I have your letter of the 11th inst., 
and I have read the article in the Hull Advertiser, on 
the importance of union amongst the Reformers, and 
with the Irish Liberal party. 


I admit that it is important, for the cause of good go- 
vernment and for the future welfare of England, that 
there should be a people’s party in the new Parliament. 


You must know, from all my speeches and efforts, 
that I have been long anxious to see that party formed ; 
and, further, you should know that I have, at the com- 
mencement of two new Parliaments, attempted to form 
one. But you may as soon make a rope out of the sand 
on ‘the sea-shore. There is no common principle of 
adhesion among those that have hitherto been denomi- 
nated Liberals, to join in the efforts which J have made 
to form a phalanx, that would, early and late, and on 

occasions, take the popular course, and support 
measures having the public welfare in view, and tending 
to increase the power of the people in the House of 
Commons, 


After repeated trials and after grand promises, the 
most noisy in their professions have too often been the 
first to desert their principles, and leave the party to 
make, as it has always done, a miserable and shabby 
appearance as to numbers. I could give you lists of 
deserters on such trivial grounds and pretences as would 
surprise you, and so frequent as almost to deter any 
mee from attempting such an effort again. 

am not easily driven off my path when I am con- 
fident that my course is right, and ought to be pursued, 
and I shall be quite willing again to make the attempt, 
but not on the principles pha ave laid down of tenant- 
right, &c., in the Hull Advertiser, as in all those matters 
there is such a diversity of opinion that you could not 
es 100 amongst the 654 members in the House to 
unite. 

The people's league, or party, or union, by whatever 
name to be called, must agree on one point, say Ballot; 
and after a trial on one point proceed from step to ste 
to the other points—all important—until the attention 
of the age ean be fixed to the egg cag. of the party. 
But if my experience, as regards the Irish members 
hitherto in the House of Commons, is to be taken, the 
material is not likely to be of that substance to be 
moulded and kept in proper position, or under the in- 
fluence of any leader; and any party so formed, of forty 
or fifty Irish, and fifty or sixty English and Scotch 
members, would soon have some such extravagant pre- 
ceeding from some of the Irish or other members as 
would damage and discredit the party, and also frustrate 
all efforts of the party, even in the best cause. 

You are all seal and fresh from Ireland, and imbued 
too strongly with Jreland’s wrongs and her sufferings, 
to see anything, except through that ardent hase that 
will for some time surround you, after your intercourse 
with her sincere patriots and honest Reformers, 

Nevertheless, I shall be ready to co-operate in any 
measures that can forward the prosperity of our common 
country; and, after I have had communication with the 
Irish representatives, I shall be better able to judge 
what should be done. 

At present nothing, as far as I know, has been done 
towards a union of Liberals who may be doubtful of 
the acts of the Derby Aministration; and when 1 look 
to the hollow professions of those who preceded Lord 
Derby, and note their throwing up their cards rather 
than preg ost the game for the popular cause, by callin 
on the Reformers to join them, I cannot have muc 
confidence in anything they may do to promote the 
union of parties. Indeed, they must, I fear, be left to 
chew the cud, whilst the Derbyites are committing all 
kinds of misgovernment to forward their own cause, and 
to benefit their Fer and it will only be after 
considerable time of such conduct that there can be any 
chance of a people’s party being formed; and, while the 
movement must begin with a few Radical members in 
the House of Commons, it cannot succeed until the 
people out of doors and the electors shall see the neces- 
sity of doing their part, and of giving support to the 
small party of the people in Parliament. 

There is nothing in this, or in any of my letters, that 
you should consider as private, and fore my 
opinions which you ask for are freely 1 Perhaps 
in some parts they may appear contradictory, for want 
rad the explanation requisite to make the allusions 

own. | 

In you we shall have an honest Reformer, but tell me 
how many editors will risk their support to a party that, 
hs n is now composed, never can succeed to 
power 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


, Joszren Hume. 
E. F. Collins, Eeq., Hull. 


On this letter our contemporary has the following 
remarks : Mr. Hume anticipates an everlasting 
ition for a People’s Party in the House of 
. Now, weanticipate nothing of the kind, 
We believe that if there were such a party formed, 
the leading Whigs and Peelites would hasten to join 
it, and that the next change of Ministry would see 
several of the leading Financial Reformers in the 
Cabinet. Who will venture to say that Mr. Hume’s 
claims to the Chancellorship of the * are 
not superior to those of Mr. Disraeli? 


not 
Sir 


ir J akington ? Would not Mr. 

better of the Board of Trade than Mr. 
who knows nothing about trade? Who 
not Admiral Napier to the Duke of 


of the Admiralty ? 
man better fitted for the 
than the Earl of Car- 
better qualified 
Lord Goderich ? 
-Generalship of 
superior to those of Mr. Napier. 
Derby's accession to the Premier- 
to 


limit high sppointments in the 


| Cabinet to men of rank who had successively filled 
all the inferior offices in the Government. But the 
present Premier has established a precedent of which 
the People’s Party have as much right to avail 
themselves as their Protectionist „rr Like 
Minerva springing armed from the head of Jupiter, 
Lord Derby has taught us that Chancellors of the 
chequer, Presidents of the Board of Trade, Home 
ecretaries, and all the great officers of State, may 
bound into official existence and efficiency at the 
mere word of a Prime Minister. But, were it even 
otherwise, there is no want of official training and 
capacity among the members of the House of Com- 
mons, upon whom would most natually devolve the 
first organisation of the elements of popular power 
in the House of Commons.“ 


—œ—mͤ ͤ —— 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


—— 


Tue Dvuxn’s Funerat.—lIt is confidently stated, 
in circles likely to be well informed on the subject 
that the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington will 
take place on Saturday, the 13th of November.— 
Sunday Times, 

Manchester proposes to erect a statue in remem- 
brance of the Duke of Wellington. The sum of 
£2,600 was subscribed at a public meeting last 
week, 


Weuneton Savina Napotzon's LIS. — The 
following passage from the Memoirs of the late Gen. 
V. Müffling, written by himself, under the title of 
‘‘ Aus meinem Leben, will perhaps at this moment 
be read with some interest, Müffling was the agent 
of all the communications between the head · quarters 
of Blucher and the Duke of Wellington during the 
march of the allies on Paris, after the return of 
Napoleon from Elba :— 


During the march (after the battle of Waterloo) 
Blucher had once a chance of taking Napoleon pri- 
soner, which he was very anxious to do; from the 
French commissioners who were sent to him to pro- 
ose an armistice, he demanded the delivery of Napo- 
eon to him as the first condition of the negotiations. I 
was charged by Marshal Blucher to represent to the 
Duke of Wellington that the Congress of Vienna had 
declared Napoleon outlawed, and that he was determined 
to have him shot the moment he fell into his hands. Yet 
he wished to know from the Duke what he thought of 
the matter; for if he (the Duke) had the same inten- 
tions, the Marshal was willing to act with him in carry- 
ing them into effect. The Duke looked at me rather 
astonished, and began to dispute the correctness of the 
Marshal’s interpretation of the proclamation of Vienna, 
which was not at all intended to authorize or incite to 
the murder of Napoleon ; he believed, therefore, that no 
right to shoot him, in case he should be made prisoner 
of” war, could be founded on this document, and he 
thought the position both of himself and the Marshal 
towards Napoleon, since the victory had been won, was 
too high to permit such an act to be committed. I had 
felt all the orce of the Duke’s arguments before I de- 
livered the message I had very unwillingly undertaken, 
and was, therefore, not inclined to oppose them. ‘I 
therefore,” continued the Duke, “‘ wish my friend an 
colleague to see this matter in the light I do; such an 
act would give our names to history stained by a crime, 
and posterity would say of us, they were not worthy to 
be his conquerors; the more so, as such a deed is use- 
less, and can have no object.“ Of these expressions, 
I only used enough to dissuade Blucher from his in- 
tention. 


There are three despatches given by Müffling in 
the appendix to his Memoirs, in which the execution 
of Napoleon is urged on the Duke of Wellington by 
Blucher ; they are signed by Gneisenau, and leave 
no doubt of the determination to revenge the blood- 
shed of the war on the cause of it, had he fallen into 
the hands of the Prussian commander. Blucher’s 
fixed idea was that the Emperor should be executed 
on the very spot where the Duc d’Enghien was put 
to death. The last despatch yields an unwilling 
assent to the Duke of Wellington’s remonstrances, 
and calla his interference“ dramatic magnanimity,“ 
which the Prussian head-quarters did not at all com- 
prehend, Probably but few Frenchmen are aware 
of the existence of this correspondence, or that it is 
an historical fact that Napoleon’s life was saved by 
his rival, whom it cost no small exertion to save it. 


A correspondent informs us, that on Sunday the 
Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell, in asermon preached 
from the first verse of the 14th Psalm, related the 
following anecdote : —“ During the late war, the 
Commander-in-chief gave an entertainment to the 
generale and officers acting under him, in the course 
of which the conversation turned upon the being of 
a God, One of the generals said that he did not 
believe there was a God; of course, he denied the 
word of God, adding, that he had never read the 
Bible, not thinking it worth the trouble. The Com- 
mander-in-chief said, Do you think it wise to den 
the value of a book that you are unacquainted with ?’ 
The general felt the force of the reproof, and deter- 
mined to read the Bible, to be better able to defend 
his opinions. The result wag, he received the truth 
in the love of it, and continues to do 80 to the pre- 
sent day.“ Mr. Burnet added, I know that general. 
His reprover was the late Duke of Wellington.“ 


Tus Dvuxe Overcome.—A Government official 
in Bermuda was in the habit, some years ago, of sending 
ges of arrowroot to the Duke of Wellington, out of 
indness and respect, for which he used to receive notes 
from the Duke acknowledging the receipt of the pack- 
ages, and expressing thanks for them. The supply of 
arrowroot at Apsley House must have exceeded the con- 
sumption; and its accumulation appears to have been 
incouceivably large, for the Bermuda official was sur- 
prised to receive a note, of which the following is a 
copy:—*F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his 


be pow has 


compliments tu ———,, and to inform 
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OPPOSITION TO THE NEW MILITIA ACT. 


We have already given illustrations of the spirit 
of the local magistracy, as well as the Home Govern- 
ment, in dealing with the placards of the Peace 
ayy which appear to have been very success- 


— in dissuading young men from the new Militia 
orce. Wesubjoin one or two more facts on the 
subject :— , 


It appears from a — 24 in the Poole Herald of 
Thursday, that the Secretary of the Peace Society of 
that town employed a bill-sticker to post up some pla- 
cards, headed, Don't Enlist in the Militias,“ and 
Flogging in the New Militia,” and the fact having 
been reported to the Mayor, he ordered an immediate 
removal of the placards, and to make the bill-sticker 
more cautious for the future, took from him his badge 
of omer and suspended him from his duties for one 
wee 

Davis, a pensioner, receiving 2s. a day as a discharged 
sergeant of the 25th regiment, and living at Bristol, has 
been struck off the list by the Chelsea commissioners, 
for carrying about a bill, issued by the Peace Society, to 
deter persons from joining the militia, 

On Wednesday, at the Newport Pagnell Petty 
Sessions, William Brewer was charged with committing 
a misdemeanour, by circulating and publishing at Little 
Brickhill, a seditious libel, headed, Flogging in the 
New Militia.” The prisoner admitted the circulation 
of the bills in question, and stated that he was the erier 
and billsticker of Woburn, Beds, and was employed to 
do so by Thomas Carter shopman to Mr. Heighington, 
grocer, of Woburn, who paid him. He was bound 
over in recognizances, himself in £20, and two. sureties 
in £20 each, to appear and take his trial for the offence 
at the next assizes for this county.— Bucks Herald. 


A n at Christchurch] calls attention to 
the conduct of the police, who, by the orders of 
the county magistrates, have diligently employed 
themselves in tearing down these placards there ;— 

My own shop, for instance, has been attacked by them 
on three’ several occasions, The police superintendent 
telling me, on the third occasion, he should lay.informa- 
tion against me. Can you tell me, Mr. Editor, for what ? 
Is not this taking a leaf out of the would-be French 
Emperor’s book? The consequence of their interference 
is, that they have cut off every chance of obtaining re- 
cruits here. Not one has come forward, that I have 
heard of, in either town or parish, excepting two or three 
on the outskirts of the parish, living on Lord Malmes- 
bury’s estate, and I cannot ascertain the correctness of 
that report, and believe there are forty required. 

Taz Miri at Boston seems at a discount; for 
many days nota single recruit presented himself, 
but at last a volunteer was found, a worthless cha- 
racter, noted throughout the town, who had been 
already in the army, had been several times flogged, 
and at last was drummed out of his regiment for 
drunkenness. Verily, this speaks volumes on the 
distress said to prevail in agricultural districts, if 
none are attracted by the proffered bounty. We 
believe the one volunteer was not accepted, so that 
not a single volunteer has been enrolled from this 
borough, At Horncastle, twenty miles from Boston, 
the result is similar.—From a Correspondent, 


— — 


EanIY CLos iwo. — The annual réunion of the 
members and friends of the Early Closing Associa- 
tion was held yesterda . week, at the Exeter 
Hall Hotel, Strand; Mr. W. Owen, a 
the Royal British Bank, in the chair. The speakers 
were the Chairman, Mr. A. King, the Rev. J. Branch, 
Mr. Nicolson, Mr. Cook, Mr. Waind, Mr. Heath, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. St. Clair, and others. Mr. 
Lil wall, che secretary, at some length detailed the 
proceedings of the society during the past year. 
Mr. Hitehcock, of St. Paul’s-churchyard, had pro- 
mised to give as much to their funds as they could 
collect in the year, They had raised £406, and this 
sum being duplicated by Mr. Hitchcock, they had 
been enabled to pay off a debt of £300, and, after 
defraying all the expenses of the year, they had 
£600 left in hand. They had held a great number 
of meetings, not only in London, but in the pro- 
vinces, and thirty sermons had been preached in the 
metropolis against late shopping. One of the most 
important developments of the early closing move- 
ment in the 1 is to be “a woman's 
league against late shopping, as a practice which 
entails nothing but misery and evil. Other energetic 
measures are to be taken to promote early closing, 
and to protect in the interim those liberal employers 
who have consented to so just and so merellul an 
arrangement. An attempt also was to be made to 
obtain a meeting of the employers who yet keep 
— their shops, in order to discuss the question. 

speeches were of the most encouraging charac- 
ter, and great hopes were expressed that success 
would attend the efforts that are to be made. The 
attendance comprised a large number of the most re- 


Y | spectable and most intellectual of this important but 


suffering and ill-used class of the community. 


Lorp Dessy's Iba or nis Masonity.—The last 
time Lord Derby was in London, he called at the 
or 4 of Mr. Vacher, the well-known Parliamentary 

legal printer and publisher, who brings ou 
monthly lists, carefully classified, of the House of 
Commons. After the general election, Mr. Vacher's 
calculations went to show the Government to be in 
@ majority of 24, and the Premier taking up one of 
the little volumes which lay on the counter, re- 
marked to the proprietor of the shop— Well, Mr. 
Vacher, I'm very much obliged to you for giving 
me twenty-four; for I’m sure l'd never have found 
them out myself!“ Mr, Vacher began to support 
his opinion of the majority ; Lord Derby listened 
smilingly for a moment, and then said, shaking his 
head, Ab, Mr. Vacher, there's no use in prophesy- 
ae Not one of us knows tetas snag be the result. 

f all dark till the time comes.” 
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PERSONAL AND POLITICAL NEWS. — 


Tun Queen leaves Balmoral on the 12th or 13th 
inst,, on her return to Windsor. The Royal Part 
will, it is expected, leave Edinburgh on the 13th, 
and proceed southward vid Carlisle to Chester, and 
thence to Bangor, where her Majesty stops for the 
night, The following day, after inspecting the 
bridges, she continues her progress along the 
Chester and Holyhead, the Shrewsbury and Ches- 
ter, and „ and Birmingham Railway to 
Wolverhampton; thence, over the Stour Valley 
Railway to Birmingham, and 80 on over the newly- 
opened Birmingham and Oxford and Great Western 
Railways to Windsor. 


Tun Canrnet MinistTzehks are expected to assemble 
in London about the 14th of the present month, for 
the purpose of settling the period of the meeting of 
the new Parliament, which at present stands pro- 
rogued to the 21st of October. A ag Council 
will very shortly afterwards be held by the Queen, 
at which a proclamation will be issued, summoning 
the peers and members of the House of Commons to 
meet for the despatch of public business.— Observer. 


Tue Hon, J. R. Ixonnsol, the new American 
Minister in place of Mr. Lawrence, has arrived at 
Liverpool, and accepted an invitation to dine, on an 
early day, with the members of the Liverpool 
American Chamber of Commerce. In the course 
of conversation with the deputation, Mr. Ingersoll 
stated that Mr. Secretary Webster had informed 
him, before he left the United States, that no diffi- 
culty would or could arise with Great Britain on the 
fisheries question. 


Porrricar Gosstr.—An on dit at the clubs is that 
Mr. James B. Stanhope, the new member for North 
Lincolnshire, is either to move or second the address. 
Mr. Stanhope is pledged to the restoration of Pro- 
tection against this or any Ministry. It is also 
rumoured that his colleague, Mr, Christopher, will 
at once resign the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, unless the Ministers remain faithful to 
the agricultural interest. 


Tue Boarp or Traps. — It is stated that Sir 
Emerson Tennent, M.P., is to be appointed to the 
office of Joint Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
vacant by the decease of Mr. G. R. Porter. 


New Pensions.—The Queen has granted a pension 
of £100 a- year to the widow of the late Mr. Pugin, 
the architect, and one of £200 “in oonsideration, to 
Caroline Southey, as in the warrant is set forth, “ of 
her late husband's eminent literary merits.’ A like 
warrant confers a pension of £75 a-year on Miss 
Louisa Stuart Costello, in consideration of her 
merits as an authoress, and her inability, from the 
state of her health, to continue her exertions for a 
livelihood.” 

Dr. Anderson, chemist to the Highland Society, 
has been appointed by the Crown to the Chemical 
Chair in Glasgow University. 


We have reason to believe that the statement of 
some of the Canadian and American 2 — that 
Lord Elgin has been recalled from the Governor- 
Generalship of British North America, and that he 
is succeeded by Lord Harris in that office, is un- 
founded, or at least premature.— Times. 


Mr, John Bright had arrived at Galway on the 
30th September. 


Admiral Moorsom is mentioned as Mr.Glyn’s suc- 
cessor as Chairman of the London and North Wes- 
tern Railway. 


Baron Roruscuitp.—On the assembling of Par- 


liament it is said to be theintention of Baron Roths- 
child to take his seat in the House of Commons and 


vote in the election of Speaker, in order that the | th 


House may oy some measure with a view 
finally bringing the question of Jewish Disabilities 
toa 25 


A Facrory ron Atpaca Fasrics.—The following 
desori of an immense bu being 
near Bradford by Mr. Salt, which is estimated to 
ome no a oe hep statute = of cial d. was 
tely given ina y sé pr build- 
ing 211 be a 1 edifice, of considerable 
architectural pretensions, having, amongst others, a 
room in it 5640 feet long; and the machinery will 
include all the latest inventions of acknowledged 
merit. The engines to give motion to the immense 
weight of machinery required for euch extensive 
works are constructing by Messrs. Fairbairn and 
Sons, of Manchester, amd are calculated at 1,200- 


horse power. The gas works alone are equal to 
those of a small town, and will be upon 
White’s hydro-carbon system, at a cost of £4,000; 


it being estimated that 5,000 lights will be required, 
and the gas works are to 3 4 eer cubic feet of 
as per — In addition to this extensive — 
. Salt is building 700 cottages for the workpeop 
in its immediate neighbourhood. The site of the 
mill is a place which has been named Salt-Aire, 
being on one of the banks of the river Aire, and will 
be approached by an elegant tubular over the 
river. * — —— of ne —— — is 
not icly known, but been spoken of as up- 
2 
extent as works are at present, per 
world, with masonry also of the most substantial 
machinery the most perfect, it is said 


—— and gr — 
t a cotton-mill is contemplation at Bolton, 
nearly, if not quite, equal magnitude. 

—＋. — ae number of 600, and rifle 
muskets to the number of 1,200, have been supplied 
to the Marines at Chatham, Wool Plymouth, 
and Portsmouth. An order from the Guards 
gives instructions for their distribution, and directs 
their frequent use, 


REGISTRATION DECISIONS. 


A good deal of stir has been created amongst 


7 Freehold-land Societies throughout the country, 


by a decision of Mr. Shadwell, the revising barrister 
for Middlesex, who has thus laid down the law :— 
„I will not admit the land to be worth 408. 
annum unless it cost £60, and all these allot- 
ments (alluding to about seventy) were purchased 
for a less amount each, and therefore are not worth 
the required sum!“ The Birmingham Mercury shows 
the consequence of this decision :— “The Birmingham 
Freehold-land Societies have property to the amount 
of £70,000 or £80,000, scarcely a single lot of which 
cost £60, and many hundreds of them not half that 
amount; yet the allotments are worth 40s, a- year 


some more than £5; nevertheless, according to the | in 


dicta of Mr. Shadwell, the whole of the members 
are, to all intents and purposes, disfranchised ! and 
this decision would similarly affect the Freehold- 
land Societies throughout the kingdom.” Our 
contemporary also proves that Mr. Shadwell has 
decided contrary to law: 


But what is the law on this subject? Mr. Shadwell, 
the revising barrister for Middlesex, surely ought to be 
intimately acquainted with it. We would refer him to 
Elliott, on the Qualifications and Registration of Par- 
liamentary Electors: at page 87 he will find it laid 
down that the question as to the proper mode of ascer- 
taining the value of freeholds and leaseholds, under the 
Reform Act, 2 and 3 William IV.c 88, has been very 
fully discussed before the twelve judges, and decided in 
the year 1837 by a large majority—ten against two— 
that the true criterion in estimating the value of a free- 
hold or leasehold interest, for the purposes of qualifica- 
tion, is—not the cost of their property, but—the sum 
which a solvent and a responsible tenant could afford to 
pay for it fairly and without collusion over and above all 
charges, The same principle will be found applicable 
to copyholds. Several cases were discussed, and the 
decision of the judges was considered as having settled 
the law on the subject. Numerous cases decided in 
the courts of law, showing that rent has been adopted 
as the true criterion for judging of the value of land in 
the case of — 71 property, might be cited. We think, 
however, that we have shown what is the law on the sub- 
ject and that the learned revising barrister for Middle- 
sex has decided contrary thereto, for the act referred to 
has neither been amended or repealed. Consequently 
the cost of property is totally beside the question—the 
only point is the bond fide annual valus. 


In Southampton a similar decision has been come 
to, but at Sheffield, and in other parts of the 
country, the votes have been generally allowed. A 
very large number of Freehold-land votes have been 
allowed for South Lancashire. At Southampton, 
Mr. Aldridge, the revising barrister, declined to give 
a case for appeal ! 


ImPoRTANT DgCISION ON THE QuesTION oF Rars- 
payine.—Mr. J.T. Macqueen, the revising barrister, 
delivered a very important decision affecting elec- 
tors, on Wednesday week, in the Court of the 
Lords-Justices, at Westminster. The point arose 
upon the construction of Sir J. De Lacy Evans's 
act, the llth and 12th Victoria, c. 90, which enacts 
that after the lst of January, 1849, No person 
shall be required, in order to entitle him to have his 
name inserted in the list of voters for any city, 
town, or borough in England, to have paid an 


3 8 or assessed taxes, except such as sh 


ve become payable from him previously to the 
Sch of January in the same year; and that no per- 
son shall be entitled to be on any list of voters un- 
less the poor-rate and assessed taxes payable from 
him previously to the 5th day of January shall be 
aid on or before the 20th day of July next follow- 
. In the case of Mr. W. S. Ford, a claimant 
for St. Clement’s parish, the question arose whether 
e assessment payable on the 5th of January must 
be paid on or before the 20th of July; or whether it 
was sufficient that that due ) Bs the previous 
Michaelmas should have been discharged on or be- 
fore that day. In this case the claimant 
that the taxes due at Michaelmas had been paid 
within the time prescribed, and also that 
falling due at Lady-day had been paid, but not 
until the 30th of July. The decision, which was 
any Canes, embraced the follo passage, 
w settled the point :—*‘‘ The taxes are 
* by statutes which declare them to be pay- 
able quarterly, on the 20th of June, the 20th of 
September, the 20th of December, and the 20th of 
March. Those statutes, however, do not contem- 
plate a quarterly collection. To save expense, and 
Ae convenience, the collection is to be by 
-yearly moieties, at Michaelmas and Lady-day. 


This is the general rule; but, under special circum- 
stances, req strictness, the collection 
may be quarterly. in view that the claim- 


ant is, on or before the 20th of July, to pay all taxes 
which shall have become payable from him pre- 


viously to the Sth of January, it seems clear 
the Derr falling due on the 20th of 
barrister 


f 


December is 


Huggett, the 
the claim, 


uded 
, who 


in this requirement.” Mr, 
in su 


In Halifax there is a Liberal 
Bristol, of 30; in Huddersfield, 
of 14; in South Northumberland, 
fordshire, also, the Liberals 
somewhat. For Mi 


— 


thirteen 
favour of the Tories, 
number of {their ob- 
About 1,300 new claims 


of | of 


number from the Patriot, originally appeared ver- 
batim in a daily paper. Weare lad to find that our 


complaint on the subject was totally unfounded. 


SHerman Kwnow.es anp tHE Baptists.—The 


per 2 have announced that Sheridan Knowles, the 


istinguished dramatic author, has connected him- 
self with the Baptist denomination of Christians, 
having some time since been baptized by immersion, 
by the Rev. Dr. Innes, of Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently joined the * church in Bloomsbury, 
of which the Rev. William Brock is pastor. It is 
rather a singular circumstance, that some twelve 
years since Sheridan Knowles was engaged in a 
properly conducted, but vigorous, public contreversy 
is town with three Baptist ministers, He was, 
at that period, fulfilling an engagement at the 
Theatre al, Plymouth, when the late Rev. L. 
Willcocks (then editor of this paper), in 
with the Rev. T. Horton (who has recently relin- 
quished the charge of Morice-square Chapel, in this 
town), and the Rev. J. Webb, then of Stonehouse, 
published, in the columns of the Independent, an 
attack upon histrionic performances, on the ground 
of their ulleged immoral tendency, which these 
gentlemen maintained. was practically evinced in 
cases of even scrupulous management, and, not- 
withstanding the poetic conceptions and estimable 
theories of many of a contrary way of thinking. 
Sheridan Knowles defended the stage, claiming for 
its lessons highly beneficial results, and maintaining 
that its faults and failings were not inherent, but 
foreign and exceptional. For weeks the literary 
war raged, and probably the letters of Mr. Knowles 
form one of the most cogent and complete vindica- 
tions of the legitimate drama, as it is called, hat it 
is possible to present, marked as they are by that 
power of illustration which extensive reading and 
acquirements gave him, by an earnestness that was 
to be expected from his devotion to the dramatic 
profession, and by a beauty and eloquence of ex- 
pression that must have characterised any compo- 
sition from his pen, even upon a subject far less. 
natural and interesting to him than the defence of a 
cause with which he was anxious to identify him- 
self, and in connexion with which he had earned so 
much fame. Of coursethere were different opinions 
as to who had the best of the controversy—a contro- 
versy that, as the names of the rev, gentlemen 
referred to will suggest, was conducted with an 
ability scarcely less remarkable on the part of the 
objectors than that of the respondent. But, in the 
course of the conflict of arguments, Sheridan 
Knowles’s opponents were found to diminish—tirst 
there were three, then two, and, at length, there 
was only one to battle with him, Probably this may 
have induced him to think he was progressing vic- 
toriously; but now that he is a member of the 
denomination, three among the ablest of whose 
ministers he withstood, and, in place of his old 
| avocations, is found delivering lectures on rhetoric 
at Stepney Baptist College, chiefly with a view to 
secure an easy and elegant style of delivery on the 
part of the students now training in that institu- 
tion, possibly he looks back upon the contest we 
have referred to with feelings different from those 
with which he entered into it, and with views not 
precisely similar to those he then so forcibly enun- 
ciated. — Devonport Independent, 

A oreat Finz took place on Sunday night, 
shortly after seven o'clock, in Spitalfields. The 
scene of disaster was an immense space of 

und, surrounded by Bell-lane, Cox’s-square, 

etticoat-lane, and Bishopsgate-street. Among the 
most prominent buildings were the Jews’ Free- 
school, and the extensive premises belonging to Mr. 
Grimsdell, builder and contractor, The last-named 
were unfortunately doomed to destruction. They 
contained paint and turpentine stores and piles of 
timber. In spite of the efforts of the firemen, the 
steam-mill, the carpenters’, joiners’, and fitters’ 
workshops, 22 a large stock of work, par- 
tially finished, proved such a powerful auxiliary to 
the that in less than a quarter of an hour after 
the discovery was made, something spproximatin 
to 200 feet of ground, covered with buildings an 

iles of timber, was fairly encompassed by fire. No 
ess than nine engines were at work. The loss will 
amount to several t pounds, for, inde- 
pendently of the destruction of Mr. Grimedell's 
premises, many of the contiguous houses are 
damaged. Mr. Grimedell was insured, but, it is 
said, not to the extent of his loss. The flames were 
not subdued till late inthe morning. Several boys, 
and aman named Tomkins, are very much injured 
by being thrown down and trampled on by the 
crowd, but no one was killed, as was at one period 
anticipated. | 

Prorosep Gaeat Docxs in THE Avon.—The 
survey of the mouth of the Avon, with a view to 
ascertain its eligibility as the site of docks capable 

accommodating the largest class of ocean steamers, 
is now on under the direction of Mr. — 
wi 


of four Arne the galleys, 
on the poor , and which they are now 
are all but completed. 
hmen 4 are to ony | — * 
Roden, van, an 

Arthur Kinnaird, the member ſor Perth. The 
will leave this country for Florence in 

ut a week. i 
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DISASTERS AT SEA. 


ExTrRaORDINARY Destruction oF A Sxip,—The 
master of the“ Maise,“ of South Shields, has just 
arrived home, the only survivor of the tr. He 
states that on the „. of the Srd of August, 
during a dreadful storm of thunder and lightning, 
%% ball of fire came out of the heavens, struck ri 
masts of the vessel, and in a moment capsized her.“ 
He computes that in three minutes she went down ; 
and there was nothing left on the surface of the 
water but the spars floating about. The principal 
part of the crew must have been killed by the electric 
fluid, as the master, after narrowly escaping death 
on being sucked down by the vessel, did not, when 
he cafhe to the surface, see any of them, with the 
exception of William Murray, a sailor i . The 
master got hold of two oars, a ri ten feet long, 
and a studdingsail yard, with which he made a raf 
as best he could; and, having secured the poor la 
Murray, they floated away to sea. Their a 
were intense during the night, as they were partially 
immersed in the water, and the oars and spars 
chafed their bodies, abrading the skin, and producing 
a great raw.“ Their sufferings when the sea got 
up were increased by the sun's rays striking their 
bare heads. The master, the stronger person, 
cheered up the boy, who seemed, however, towards 
12 o’clock at noon to give way. His bowels then 
appeared to obtrude, the muscles of the abdomen 
having been chafed through, and he was suffering 
the most intense agony. Having stood out bravel 
so long, at last the poor lad began to sink. He said, 
„Good bye, master—God help my poor mother; 
and was lost to the master’s sight. Having drifted 
about till 6 P. u., of the 4th, the position of the 
master was descried by the master and crew of the 
barque Peter Shroedet,” of North Bergen, who 


bore down to him, and got him on board in a most 
exhausted condition, 


Ursetrine a Lirs- noar.—- On Friday afternoon, 
ten hardy seamen left Lytham, a little watering · 
place, situated at the estuary of the river Ribble, a 
short distance from Preston, to test the capabilities 
of a new life-boat, When she got a short distance 
out, a sea was shipped without any damage, the boat 
righting herself immediately. Between two and 
three o'clock, when dashing through the breakers 
at a distance of about three miles from the shore, 
the boat careened greatly, owing to the quantity of 
sail she carried. About that time a heavy shower 
came on, and concealed the boat, for a brief interval, 
from the view of those on the look out. When 
next she came in sight she was keel uppermost. 
Some men on the hills skirting the sea e down 
to the beach and gave an alarm, and it is needless 
to say that the most intense excitement speedily 
revailed. Two boats were got ready with the 
east possible delay to proceed to the scene of the 
disaster. The smallest of them was taken to the 
edge of the Horse Bank (a large sand bank in the 
Channel), where it was moored. The crew then 
hastened across the bank, plunged into the water, 
and waded to the ill-fated boat, underneath which 
they discovered two of the crew, named Richard 
Gillet and James Parkinson, the latter, when taken 
up, being nearly exhausted, As the lifeboat has 
six apertures in her bottom (which formed a sort of 
dome over the two sufferers), these enabled them to 
breathe freely, Swann, a pilot, had the command 
of the life-boat, and it is considered that he acted 
somewhat recklessly in not relieving her of some of 
some of her sail. 


Loss or aN American Sup ovr InsLann.— In- 
telligence has reached Liverpool of the total loss of 
the American ship Mobile, Captain Furber, 
which sailed from that port on Monday last for New 
Orleans, with upwards of ey assengers and a 
crew of about thirty men. At pe two o'clock 
on Wednesday morning she struck on Blackwater 
Bank, and shortly afterwards began to break up. 
Efforts were made to launch the boats, but, in con- 
sequence of the heavy sea, they were fruitless; and 
at every succeeding sea one or more of the n- 
gers were washed off the wreck, until all disap- 
peared, with the exception of eight seamen and one 
passenger, who were saved, but Captain Furber, 
together with all his officers, perished, The 
„Mobile“ was upwards of 1,000 tons burden, and 
neatly new. Two schooners rescued the survivors. 
One of the schooners, which was bound to Glasgow, 
took four of the sailors and the on board, 
and the other took the remaining 
landed them at Wexford. When rescued they 
were in a very exhausted state from cold and expo- 
sure, ‘They were forwarded to Liverpool in the 

Wexford steamer, and on their arrival were destitute 
of everything but what they stood in, Captain 
Fu- ber, the commander of the ill-fated ship, together 
with all his officers, perished. There is no doubt 
the ship went to picces on Friday, as great quanti- 
ties of wreck, crates, several water-casks, and por- 
tions of a vessel, were pu-sed on Friday night and 
Saturday. 


Information has been received in Shields, of the 
condition of the Jemima, a brig laden with lin. 
sced, trom Taganrog, for Cork tor orders, which 
leaves little doubt in the minds of nautical men that 
she is lost, with nine of her crew. 


— — 


Deatu ix a Cuurcu.—The forenoon service in 
Dr. Peddie’s Church, Bristow-street, Edinburgh, 
was on Sunday week interrupted in 9 very remark- 


able manner, e eleven o clock, while 
ee YY er, wis of 8 of age, 

par of Dipkcuas d by trade a cabinet- 

ap turning 0 } ves of his Bible, he 
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A NEGRO CONFESSOR. 


(From the Pitisburgh Journal.) 

In the many criticisms on Mies. Stowe'es great 
work, no objection is d common as that of exagge- 
ration ot overdrawing in the fnale of Uncle Tom's 
death. All who read the newspapers agree that 
whippings to desth do occur, but all will not, or 
cannet believe, that any one, for conscience sake, 
has died by the lash here, in this glorious nineteenth 
century. ose „ niggers who are winegrs to 
death are desperate characters—persons who have 
worn out the patience of overseers and masters by 
crime and lasiness. 

Well, in the summer of 1839, we were in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. As no great change has ever taken 
place in our opinion on this slavery question, we 
were at some loss then for a place to go to preaching, 
and used on the Sabbath to walk out to a graveyard, 
or into the fields, or up and down the streeta, in 
search of sermons. One forenoon, — a little 
frame church on Walnut-street, if we recollect 
rightly, we heard the voices of a congregation sing- 
ing. Brother Samuel, who was with us—it was 
further down street than would have been thought 
safe for a woman to walk alone at midday—said it 
was a congregation of Methodists, and a missionary 
station, he thought, but assured us he had once 
dropped in and heard a sermon he liked. 

e went in and took a seat. A plain-looking 
elderly man preached in the usual style for Method- 
ist preachers in country places—all about religion 
—its comforts in life and triumphs in death, Like 
Uncle Tom, he insisted, with great earnestness, that 
it was a great thing to be a Christian.” Religion— 
it made the weak strong, and the meanest most 
honourable.. To illustrate this grand truth, he told 
an anecdote as something coming within the range 
of his own knowledge, of an old slave who had got 
religion.“ His master was kind, but irreligious and 
reckless, and was, withal, much impressed by the 
earnestness of his servant’s prayers and exhorta- 
tions, But one evil day, on the Sabbath, too, this 
same kind master was drinking and playing cards 
with a visitor, when the conversation turned upon 
the religion of slaves. The visitor boasted that he 
could ‘‘ whip the religion out of any ‘nigger’ in the 
State in half an hour.“ 

The master, proud of possessing a rare specimen, 
boasted that he had one out of whom the religion 
could not be whipped. A bet was laid, and the 
martyr summoned. A fearful oath of recantation, 
and blasphemous denial of his Saviour, was required 
of the old disciple, upon pain of being whipped to 
— The answer was, Bress de Lord, massa! I 
can’t !”’ 

Threats, oaths, entreaties, and noise were tried, 
but he fell on his knees, and holding up his hands, 


d, 

‘* Bress de Lord, massa, I can’t! Christ, he die 
for me! Massa, please massa, I can't.“ 

The executioner summoned his aids, the old man 
was tied up, and the whipping commenced ; but the 
shrieks for mercy were all intermingled with 
prayers and praises—prayers for his own soul and 
those of his murderers, When fainting and re- 
vived, the terms of future freedom from punishment 
were offered again, and again he * them away 
with the continued exclamation, Christ he die for 
me! Bress de Lord, massa, I can't.“ 

The bet was to the full value of the property 
endangered. The men were flushed with wine, and 
the experimenter on “‘ nigger religion ’’ insisted on 
Fe han bed out. Honour demanded he should have a 
fair chance to win his bet, and the old disciple died 
under the lash, blessing the Lord that Christ had 
died for him. . 

The preacher gave his recital with many tears, 
and before he was done we do not think there was 
a dry oe except our own in the house, Our 
pulses all stood still with horror, but the speaker 
did not appear to dream that his story had any 
bearing against the institution with which he was 
surrounded. 

The martyr had been under his pastoral care, and 
having got the minutis from slave witnesses in a 
„love feast,” he gave us the story simply to show 
what a good t religion was. Of those who 
heard it, and the many persons there to whom we 

it, we found not one who appeared to doubt 
it. Any indignation felt and expressed was against 
the individual actors in the tragedy. 

This, and the account we once gave of the old 
man “born in Pennsylvania, and free when twenty- 
eight “ who told us his own story of his beautiful 
** Misses Jenny“ and her bad husband, who sold him 
South by treacher of his telling his own story of 
being born in Pennsylvania and free,“ and being 
subsequently sold and re sold eight times; of his 
seven good masters, and the cruel one who gave him 
the scars he exhibited to make him quit going to 
meeting, and curse God and Christ; of his present 
happiness in having found Mrs. Jenny, an pre- 
sent prospect of going with her “ home to Virginny” 
—these things convince us that there have been 
more Uncle Toms in these United States than we of 
the North have ever dreamed of in our philosophy. 

There are to-day, as there have been in all 
thousands of wicked men, of 2 
who would, if 2 had the power, punis 
imprisonment, stripes, fire, and the rack, the her 
who differs from them in opinion, What, then, 
could be expected when one class holds ble 
power over the lives of another? Just that some of 
them will be very ready to use it. 


The Morning Post contradicts the report thet Miss 
Crawford is the authoress of “ Fanny Denison.“ 
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LAW, AND POLICE. 


A Savaen. — The Times gives the following 
nartative—described without colouring from police 
reports and authentic commanications :—“ It was 
on Thursday last that the ferocious brute, who 
bears the Chri style and title of James Cannon, 
was brought up before Mr. Elliott, at Lambeth. A 
policeman, named Dwyer, ‘ one of the best-tempered 


and most kind-hearted constables in the whole 


division,’ found him drunk before a publichouse, 
with a wound on his head, Goodnaturedly address. 
ing him, he persuaded him to come to a surgeon’s, 
and get a piece of plaster. Cannon professed to 
consent, when suddenly, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, he ‘ bobbed down, caught the constable by the 
small of his legs, and felled him in such a manner as 
shook his frame from head to foot; after which, he 
‘jumped upon his victim, and so kicked him in all 

atts of the body as to deprive him of his senses.’ 

ust at this moment he was seized, but such was his 
strength and flerceness that it ‘required no less 
than six constables to remove him to the station, 
and when they got there, it was with the utmost 
difficulty they were enabled to lodge him in the 
strong - room. Perhaps he has bitten his irons off, 
and got out, It must be well understood that this 
was no ease of casual ruffianism or incidental frenzy. 
It was the known nature of the brute and a mere 
ordinary instance of his proper ways and habits. He 
flew about him exactly as a wolf would do, in- 
stinctively, and as a matter of course. He had done 
so many times before, and was always expected to do 
so whenever he was encountered. Mr. Elliott, as he 
sat on the bench, was informed that the monster 
had killed one policeman and disabled two for life, 
irrespectively of the particular case before him. 
Next day a correspondent wrote to us from the spot, 
and described with great minuteness his peculiar 
mode of attack, which is not unlike that of the 
thinoceros, ‘He first stares in the face of his vic- 
tim, then lowers his head, runs at him like a bull, 
knocks him down, and jumps on him with all his 
force.’ It is not mentioned whether any particular 
colour offends him, as in the case of the buffalo, but 
the supposition is not improbable, as he shows ‘a 
special antipathy to well-dressed persons,’ and 
rushes wildly to tread out the bowels of any man 
with u decent coat on. Sometimes his freaks have 
been known to take a more playful turn. A short 
time ago,’ it is reported, ‘he met two respectably 
dressed ladies.’ Curbing, for once, his natural incli- 
nation to spring, he contented himself with slap- 
ping their faces with some a fish he was car- 
rying.” However, he soon got his old indulgence 
again, for as ‘a gentleman interfered to protect 
them’ he was of course knocked down and smashed 
incontinently. We are not telling this brutes pert | 
for mere entertainment sake. In a few day’s he ll 
be out again. The merciful laws of this country, 
which protect a shopman’s goods with the terrors of 
the convict-ship, take no such thought for his life 
and limbs, and Cannon is treated metely to a three 
weeks seclusion, from which he will, no doubt, 
emerge with a ravenous appetite for tearing, man- 
gling, and pounding,” 

Givine Gm to Amimats, — Two well-dressed 
young men have been charged at Marylebone Police 
Office with drunkenness and injuring a badger in 
the Zoological Gardens by giving it gin. They went 
to the gardens drunk, and managed to throw gin 
into the mouths of several animals, It did not 
appear that the animals suffered from the trick, or 
that the men intended to hurt them: so the magis- 
trate merely fined one of the young men for drunken- 
ness, and the other for assaulting a policeman when 
taken into custody. : 


More Rxsulrs oy THz Bettina System.—Arthur 
Kendall, aged twenty-six, the cashier of Mesers. 
Gray and Woodcock, solicitors, of 20, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, wae charged before Mr. Jardine with em- 
bezzling £101 166., and other — sums of money, 
received on account of his employers. Mr. David 
Gray, the senior partner, who gave his evidence 
with painful emotion, stated that the prisoner had 
been their eonfidential clerk and cashier for about 
ten years. It was his duty to receive payments on 
their behalt, and when they amounted to £100 and 
upwards, to place the money in the bank. On 

ednesday last, some irregularities having been 
discovered in his accounts, he was requested to ex- 
plain oe to 1 The — gaye contained 
entries of several sums, amoun pow 
to £101 16s., which he had N of the 
firm; but there was no corresponding entry in the 
bank-book, showing the payment of that amount to 
the bankers. Instead of attempting an explanation 
of the circumstance, the prisoner exclaimed, “‘ I am 
a great scoundrel, sir, and have been robbing you 
for some time past. I am an ungrateful fellow.’ 


He then pointed out another discrepancy in the 
accounts, exhibiting defalcations to amount of 


£302 7s. 10d. Witness said, wer you must have 
robbed us of £1,600, or more. replied, I do 
not think it is more than £1,000.” 


extent in horseracing and gambling tr 
which had ruined him. The 
said,“ I am guilty, and throw myself on the m 
of Mr. Gray,’ was 


Tus Two Marpen Lapies in Marylebone, who 
resolved to starve themselves to death rather than 
y for parish-relief, have been pronounced in- 
sane; and they will be placed in an asylum, when 
sufficiently strong in bodily health to allow of their 
removal from the Workhouse Infirmary. Thay have 
refused the money collected for them. 


ern 
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Tun Broap-Gavez Liz, from London to Bir- 
mingham, was opened on Thursday, and celebrated 
by an “accident.”’ A special train was employed 
to take the directors to Birmingham, and thence to 

6 dine at Leamington. The train was drawn by the 
; Lord of the Isles,“ a noble locomotive, which was 
exhibited last year at the Crystal Palace, It went 
well until it came to Aynho, near Banbury. Here 
the tickets were taken from a down-train, just as 
the special-train came in sight; the gallant engineer 
of the passenger-train got up the steam, and dashed 
; hastily off; the coupling broke, and left two second- 
; class carriages behind; a curve hid the signal, it is 
said, from the driver of the special - train, Mr. 
Gooch ; and when he cleared the curve, the applica- 
; * tion of breaks failed to atrest the train; Mr. Gooch, 
N not 10 any train in front, was dashing 
N ay! Fortunately, the carriages struck were in 
motion, and the passengers were only bruised; but 
the Lord of the Isles was thrown off the line: 
and another engine bore the directors, who had 
given up the idea of reaching Birmingham, to Lea- 
mington, where they dined and made speeches. 
“Tus Siave-TRADE.—The following short but im- 
portant letter from Lord Palmerston was read at a 
meeting, recently held in Glasgow, to advocate the 
enforcement of the existing anti-slave-trade trea- 
ties :— | 
| Brocket, September 16, 1852. 

Sin,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th inst., which has reached me this morn- 
ing, and in reply I beg to state that; the most detailed 
and accurate information as to the present state of the 
slave-trade will be found in the slave-trade papers laid 
before Parliament in the last session. 

But the general result will be found to be that the 
number of slaves imported into Brazil during the year 
1851, was brought down to something about 3,000, in- 
stead of being from 60,000 to 70,000, as it had been in 
some former years; and that the number imported into 
Cuba in 1851 was also very small, though still too great, 
and not as much proportionably diminished as the num- 
ber landed in Brazil. But the rooting out of the nest 
of slave-traders who had established themselves at 
Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, and the treaty made 
with the King of Dahomey, whereby he renounces the 
slave-trade, will have a powerful effect in checking the 
slave-trade, both of Brazil and of Cuba. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Graham Russell, Esq. PALMERSTON. 

Tas Law BBLATING TO Fal Sociztizs.—A 
Parliamentary blue-book has just been printed, con- 
taining the report and evidence given before a select 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the law relating to 
friendly societies. It appears that eighty-three 
assurance societies had complained of certain friendly 
societies being, in reality, trading life assurance 
companies. . Tidd Pratt, the registrar, stated in 
his evidence that he is the sole depository of all the 
various mass of miscellaneous matter which in the 
last twenty years had been poured in from about 
10,000 societies, and he suggested that a board should 
be formed for the purpose of superintending the 
management of friendly societies, and of affording 
advice and information when required. The com- 
mittee directs the attention of the House to the 
evidence of Sir Alexander Spearman, the controller 
of the National Debt Office, showing that on the 
investments made with the office the interest payable 
is higher than that which the Government receives. 
The capital belonging to friendly societies invested 
with the Commissioners of the National Debt is 
£2,393,000, at an interest, part of £3 lls. 3d., and 
part of £3 16s., whereas the average rate of interest 
realised during the last twelve yearg has been only 
£3 4d. 9d., and that the total loss, if the whole were 
sold and paid off at the present price of stocks, 
would be £127,000.— Times. 


Exzocrion oy Lorp Mayor. — This annual cere- 
mony took place on Wednesday (being Michaelmas- 
day), at Guildhall; the Lord Mayor, several of the 

ermen, the Recorder, and the two new sheriffs 
(Alderman Carter and Mr, Croll), having attended 
Divine service at St. Lawrence Jewry, previously. 
The Town Clerk read the names of the aldermen 

who have not passed the chair, a show of hands 
being taken as each name was announced, and the 
sherifis declared that the election of the livery fell 
upon the two aldermen next in rotation to the chair, 
Mr. Thomas Challis, alderman and butcher, and Mr. 
Thomas Sidney, alderman and girdler. The an- 
Pye ey a 
w eneral e y verymen, while t 
of Bane Simoes was received with some ex- 
ressions of yo mr The choice fell pen 
r. Alderman lis—an announcement 
with cheers. Mr. Challis, M.P., having 
been invested with the gold chain as Lord Mayor 
elect, expressed his thanks for the distinguishec 
honour which had been conferred oat a and 
which was to him s most gratifying proof that he 
the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. He hoped, by the zealous and faithful 
discharge of the onerous and responsible duties 
which would devolve upon him as their chief magis- 
trate, to justify the choice which they had made, 
and at the termination of bis year of o to merit 
and to obtain their approbation [cheers J. Votes of 
| thanks to the ex-sheriffs having been carried by 


acclamation, those gentlemen made their acknow- 
ledgments, and the proceedings terminated. 
A Szniovs Fire occurred at Sheerness on Wed- 
nesday. Flames burst from the Clarence Inn, 
aoe and threatened the surrounding property. Prompt 
assistance came from the Dockyards, the ships, and 
the garrison. The Artillerymen were obliged to 
pull down some houses to cut off the flames; in 
doing so a stack of chimneys fell and killed an 
i man. One Marine was burnt in the inn; 
four or five Marines were missing on Thursday. 


LITERATURE. 


PERIODICALS (OCTOBER). 


Our quarterly and monthly contemporaries are 
influenced little less than we of the weekly press, 
by ephemeral incidents and current topics. It is 
amusing to observe how closely they keep to the 
track opened up by their lighter precursors; how 
regularly the same events and books pass from 
hand to hand, and are pronounced upon in turn 
by the representatives of every intellectual school 
and each political party. An historian of the 
growth of public opinion on any given subject, 
could desire no better repository of facts than the 
collected numbers of our leading periodicals. 


Thus the death of the Duke of Wellington and 

the migration to Australia, have a prominent 
place in nearly every one of the paper-covered 
volumes now before us. We will dispense with 
specific mention of each of these publications, in 
order better to illustrate the copiousness, prompti- 
tude, and unanimity of comment. on the former of 
those great topics. : 

The WESTMINSTER has by far the ablest and 
completest paper on the Duke we have yet seen. 
The writer is evidently intimate with the volumes 
on which his article is professedly based—the 
Duke’s “ Despatches’’ and Napier’s “ History of 
the Peninsular War —and, therefore, has not had 
to take his opinions second-hand, or hastily to 
“cram” for the occasion. After some thoughtful 
and well-expressed observations on the parallelism 
between different historic periods and characters, 
he institutes a close comparison between the two 
men whose names are indissolubly coupled :— 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 


Net gifted as Napoleon was, and passing wonderful as 
were the deeds he wrought, we still think that,in the 
elements of the highest order of greatness, he was infe- 
rior to his rival and conqueror, If Wellington had had 
Napoleon’s position, he would neither have committed 
his blunders nor have been tempted to his crimes. If 
Napoleon had been compelled to work against the ob- 
stacles, to endure the vexations, to encounter the em- 
barrassments, to fight in the fetters, which were the lot 
of the Duke of Wellington from first to last, his mental 
defects and his moral weaknesses would have been 
insuperable barriers to his success. On two grounds, 
therefore, we assign the 15 to the English hero. 
The first is that, while Napoleon was always selfish, 
Wellington was always conscientious: the Duke was 
invariably the master of his passions—the Emperor was 
4 slave of his. The second ground is, that 
whereas Napoleon, as soon as his reputation was esta- 
blished, namely, from 1800 onward, was omnipotent and 
uncontrolled, and wielded, by his single will, the whole 
civil and military power of France,—the Duke was 
always thwarted and crippled both by allies and country- 
men, and was throughout in a position of mortifying, 
irritating, and incapacitating thraldom to men at home, 
who had neither ability to comprehend the grandeur of 
his plans, nor magnanimity to imitate his steady and 
unselfish patriotism. 

„ Both these great men were born in the same year, 
1769. The active professional careers of both of them 
were short. They began and ended in the same year, 
Their first real services were in 1796, their last in 1816, 
Both fought their last battle when they were forty-six 
2 of age. Napoleon had gained his reputation when 

e was twenzy-six, Wellington when he was thirty-four. 
Between the Duke's first great battle as an 125 
commander and his last— between Assaye and Waterloo, 
only twelve years elapsed. Both were fought egainst 
tremendous odds, and both displayed precisely the 
same qualities of character.“ 


The difficulties with which the Duke had to 
contend, the mortifications he endured, from the 
cowardly selfishness of his allies, and the careless 
incapacity of the Liverpool Government, are very 
strikingly brought out. While the British troops 
—it is shown—were numerically insignificant, they 
were also so ill-fed that they often —— literally, 
on empty stomachs; marched barefoot to their 
most splendid victories; wore uniforms indis- 
tinguishable for patches; had to capture the en- 
gineering tools that were indispensable to siege 
operations; and filled up with their bodies 

trenches they had no other means of crossing— 
the Spaniards, clothed, fed, and armed at our 
expense, ran away in every engagement, plundered 


the age they were set to protect, and actuall 
re < succour the . — ——ů 


the soldier’s supposed indifference to the lives of 
his men, is contrasted with that of the politicians 
who lived at home in ease :—“ There was a minis- 
ter, in 1810, who, in his dread of the Parliamen- 
tary opposition, wrote to Lord Wellington com- 
plaining of his inaction, and calling upon him to do 
something that would excite a public sensation ; 
anything provided blood was spilt. A calm, but 
severe rebuke, and the cessation of all friendly 
intercourse with the writer, discovered the Gene- 
ral’s abhorrence of this detestable policy.” The 
article concludes with this finely drawn parallel 
between 
WELLINGTON AND MARLBOROUGH, 

et is between Wellington and Marlborough, how- 
ever, that the parallel runs closest. Both had to strug- 

le against ministers and factious enemies at 
— Both were constantly hampered, and often nearly 
ruined, by the results of Parliamentary intrigues, and 
the inberent stinginess of a democratic (7) Government, 
Both were driven nearly distracied 7 jealous, faithless, 
and incompetent allies. Both found it a harder task to 
fight their friends than their enemies. 1222 had 
to contend with the ‘ eat and dog’ hatred of Spaniards 


nm 
and Portuguese, and the incapacity of both Govern- 
ments. Marlborough had perpetually to mediate between 
the Austrians and Dutch, to soothe their jealousies, 
pacify their pride, appease their unoeasingly recurring 
uarrels, and endure their scandalous misbehaviour, 
th were repeatedly obliged to forego their own wishes, 

and suppress their own l for fear of endangerin 

an insecure but indispensable alliance. Marlboroug 
was offered the viceroyalty of the Netherlands, which 
would have given him the power and independence 
necessary to the carrying out of his plans; but he mag- 
nanimously declined it, to 2 the exasperation of the 
Dutch. ellington was offered the government of 
Portugal, which would have been invaluable to him as a 
general; but he feared the political mischief of such an 
arrangement, and he refused it. Both generals were 
repeatedly prevented from following up their victories 
by the most vexatious interferences at home, and the 
impractical behaviour of the allied troops. Both were 
often compelled to merge the daring general in the pru- 
dent and far-seeing statesman. In management of men, 


‘| Marlborough was the superior. Everybody loved him, 


and nobody could resist him. His powers of fascina- 
tion were unrivalled. He could persuade any one to 
anything. On the other hand, the fame of Marlborough 
is sadly chequered and tarnished by early vices and 
mean desires. That of Wellington has no drawback. 
Andif true greatness consists in overcoming obstacles— 
and must, therefore, be measured by the amount of the 
obstacles overcome, in proportion to the means of sur- 
se ot them—the greatness of Wellington must be 
estimated far beyond that of Marlborough; for there 
was no comparison in the relative magnitude of the 
difficulties which they had to encounter. He has left 
behind him an enduring reputation, founded not on 
splendid days, but on painful years—not on the success 
of hazardous achievements, which might have been 
owing but to the inspiration of a happy moment, but on 
toilsome campaigns, won against heavy odds by skilful 
combination, by deliberate science, by fortitude which 
nothing could exhaust, by sublime daring, and still 
sublimer patience.” 


BLACKWOOD exclaims, “If ever a man heard 
during Time, the voice of Futurity, that man was 
the Duke of Wellington.” The unanimity of ad- 
miration he enjoyed, is rightly attributed rather to 
his moral qualities than to his military achieve- 
ments :— 


‘* Singleness of heart [the article concludes], was the 
characteristic of the British hero—oblivion of self his 
ruling principle. . He prosecuted war with 
vigour and success; but it was not as an end, but s 
means, that he did so. He thought only, amidst his 
triumphe, of preventing the chance of future aggres- 
sion, and finally sheathing the sword of conquest, The 

reatest and most decisive conqueror of modern times — 
for he conquered him who had vanquished all others— 
he became, when the struggle was over, the greatest of 
all pacificators. For the last thirty-five years of his 
life, his efforts were incessantly directed to the preser- 
vation of peace. . To this praise—unique 
among heroes—the British Chief is justly entitled; it 
is hard to say whether the olive branch in his hand, or 
the laurels which adorn his brow, entitled him most to 
the gratitude and admiration of posterity. And now that 
death has closed his career, and a mourning nation assem- 
bles round his bier, the voice of Truth must admit the 
eulogy of the historian; ‘ Wellington was a warrior, 
but he was so only to become a pacificator; he has shed 
the blood of man, but it was only to stop the shedding 
of human blood; he has borne aloft the sword of con- 
quest, but it was only to plant in its stead the emblems 
of mercy; he has conquered the Love of Glory, the last 
infirmity of nobie minds, by the love of Peace, the first 
grace of the Christian character,” 


At the opposite pole of political journalism, we 
find the same event commented on by the Ecl xo 
TIC in these just and eloquent sentences :— 


The fall of such a man, the subsidence of such an 
unexampled multitude of honours without the possi- 
bility of transmission, the contrast of individual mor- 
tality with an imperishable fame, seems for a moment 
to suspend the breath of the nation, as the rupture of 
the last link which connects the calm progress of the 

resent with the stormy history of a past generation. 

he traditions of our fathers spring into a sort of per- 
sonal realization; and the tide of history seems to suffer 
an unnatural ebb, which discloses long-covered spaces 
and to bring us face to face with events which transpired 
before we had an existence. The associate of Pitt, the 
compsnion-in-arms of Nelson, the counsellor of de- 
d monarchs and of senates now almost historical, 
at length, in the fulness of age and honour, sub- 
mitted to the common lot. In this event men of all 
parties must find much to occasion at onee a respectful 
remembrance and a candid forgetfulness. The Duke, 
like all great men, was created by his age ; but the age 
which created him was a very different one from that 
which has witnessed the close of his astonishing career 
and amidst the doubtful glory of a thousand vie tories, 
and = a of rr * a harvest ge 
on very heights of civ Zurope, perhaps 
most 3 . will be that he grew with time, 
and that anature plastic enough to be moulded by the 
pressure of successive events adapted itself, to the last, 
to a condition of things the most opposite to that which 
surrounded him in rigid resolution of bis youth. 
. . » » & Spartan in his native manners, he was the 
dignified Athe soldier almost 


exception to the roll cited by 


grave. + * * 
of a lasting regret ; of 
our sorrow for death, that he has lived on, bergen. on 
almost to forget the exploits which constitute the = 


stance of his glory.” 


In Tait, on this theme, we find only two or 
three columns of common-place writing, pieced out 
with quotetions from an article in the 
Nationale, attributed to M. Guizot, 
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The Nonconformist. 
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The BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE devotes half its 
space to a record of the Duke’s military achieve- 
ments; and leaves to another number a history 
of the politician and a portrait of the man.—In 
the same number, we observe the conclusion of an 
extended and eulogistic life of Joseph Hume— 
which is, in fact, a history of political progress 
during the last forty years—and biographies of 
Mirabeau, Stirling, and C. R. Pemberton — all 
written with a hearty but not an indiscriminating 
sympathy with their subjects. 


Turning back to the general characteristics of the 
magazines for November, we notice first, that the 
WESTMINSTER well sustains, in every successive 
number, the high literary pretensions with which 
the New Series started. In the present number, 
there is no theological or religious article—we are, 
therefore, spared the necessity of expressing dissent 
from the opinious usually advanced in this Review 
under that head. From a paper on “ Plants and 


Botanists,” we cull two pleasantly contrasting 
stories :— 


THE KING AND THE JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 


“There is one king in Europe who is a good practical 
botanist, and who must look back upon the hours spent 
in the arrangement of his fine herbarium with far more 
pleasure than upon those wasted in a vain and retrograde 
course of politics. The monarch in question ie his Ma- 
jesty of Saxony, who, in his scientific career at least, has 
— honour and respect, Many is the story told by 

is subjects of their ruler’s adventures when following 
his favourite and harmless hobby ;—how, mre than 
once, astray from his yawning courtiers, he had wandered, 
in search of some vegetable rarity, across the frontier 
of his legitimate dominions, and on attempting to return 
was locked up by his own guards as a spy or a smuggler, 
since he could produce no passport, nor give any more 
probable account of himself than the preposterous asser- 
tion that he was their king! Fifteen years ago he 
made a famous excursion to the stony and piratical little 


Jof the subject provinces, but were really the fruits of 


thirty-five years, its splendour is related to have been 
eclipsed by no fewer than a hundred mansions, Not 
only at Rome, but by the seaside, in places of fashion- 
able resort, superb villas were every day rising in 
glittering groups with a rapidity that seemed mar- 
vellous, All the appliances of luxury and refinement— 


side their walls, what might be regarded as the trophies 


plunder and extortion — marbles, vases, paintings, 
statues—were displayed in exhaustless profusion, and 
implied that the collected wealth of the possessors 
exceeded all bounds. Without the area of the dwelling, 
extensive gardens, adorned with grottoes and hallowed 
with temples, spread over a considerable space of the 
hills of Rome, or fringed the myrtle shores of Baise or 
Naples. In some of the meadows on which the apart- 
ments looked out, sheep might be seen feeding, with 
their wool dyed various colours to please the taste of the 
day, which, as is usual in a vicious community, had a 
predilection for the artificial, and was less able to relish 
nature, The remains of vast aqueducts, which excite 
the astonishment of modern travellers, intersecting the 
soil of ancient Latium, attest the solicitude with which 
the Romans provided for the capital of the world an 
abundant water supply; and from huge reservoirs the 
stream was often conducted, at great expense, to 
suburban fish-ponds, where the indolent nobles con- 
sumed much of their time in watching the bearded 
mullets rise at the sound of the voice or the pipe and 
swim towards the extended hand. One of those, the 
applause of whose eloquence had often been echoed in 
the forum, Hortensius, received from Pompey the nick- 
name of Xerxes Togatus, because he had cut through a 
mountain in order to introduce salt water into his fish- 
preserves. To obtain the amusement of fishing without 
the labour which commonly attends sports, the marine 
villas were frequently built on a shelving sea beach ; and 
the luxurious owners reclined on their sofas, with some 
of the effeminate and wanton verses of the period at 
their elbows, and cast the fishing-line from the windows 
of their chamber. At high-tide these elegant mansions, 
decorated with marble columns, and which for their 


republic of Monte Negro. It was literally a voyage of 
botanical discovery, and the potentate sailed down the 
Adriatic in a steamer, fitted out with all the appliances 
of scientific investigation. On its deck he might be 
seen busily engaged in laying out his plants, ably and 
zealously assisted by his equerries and aide-de-camps, 
and guided by the advice of eminent botanists, who ac. 
companied him as members of his suite. Such a kingly 
progress had syrely never been seen before, unless 
Alexander the Great may have relieved the monotony 
of conquering by making occasional natural history ex- 
cursions with his quondam tutor, Aristotle, . . . 
In a town far north, many years ago, we were present 
at the anniversary of a Mechanics’ Institution, and had 
to say a few words about flowers and trees, It was well 
on towards midnight ere the proceedings closed, when 
a dapper wiry little man rushed out from among the 
crowd, and invited us, as one naturalist invites another, 
to visit his humble home, and share his frugal supper. 
Gladly was the invitation accepted; for the earnest and 
intellectual look of our evidently poor host excited no 
small interest and some curiosity. He led his guest 
through long, dreary, tortuous, and unsavoury alleys, 
and then up an interminable stair, faintly illumined by 
the moonlight, that seemed to ooze through loopholes. 
In the story nearest the sky was the homeof this student 
of nature—a journeyman tailor, with a wife and innu- 
merable children, the eldest of whom was a fine intelli- 
gent lad verging upon manhood, assisting in the work, 
and sharing in the tastes of his father. Their favourite 
studies were manifested by the conversion of an old 
cupboard into the case of a well-arranged herbarium, 
by a glazed cabinet filled with stuffed birds and rows of 
impaled insects, and by a shelf of well-selected scientific 
books, the purchase of which must have absorbed the 
rofits of many a close day’s work. The matron of the 
amily, a smiling, courteous dame, seemed to participate 
in the evident delight of her husband and first-born, 
and to take pride in a heartfelt approval of their studies. 
On the round deal table a clean white cloth was spread, 
with simple food to grace it; and two pleasant hours 
were spent in lively discourse, larded with hard scientific 
names, well understood, though strangely pronounced. 
The happiness of the whole family was, we believe, 
visibly increased when, a few weeks afterwards, it be- 
came our duty to announce to the head of it that he had 
been elected honorary member of a distinguished scien- 
tific society.“ 
We would gladly quote, also, if space permitted, 
from the manly vindication of literature as a pro- 
fession, from Mr. Ferdan's ungrateful and senile 
complaints. The writer speaks the sentiment of 
every one worthy to be styled a litterateur, when 
he magnifies the dignity of his vocation; and the 
experience of most, when he declares that its 
industrious prosecution, by competent people, 
affords the means of an honourable life. 


The CHuRCH OF ENGLAND QUAKTERLY main- 
tains the appearance which has often repelled us 
from its examination. Papers on “The Gospel 
History,” and the “ Revelation of St. John,” 
running, over with Oreek characters and the 
names of German critics, affright the secular 
critic. Judicious skipping lands us, however, 
in some very pleasant reading about Rome and 
the Cœsars, the Medicis and Miss Pardoe, and 
even the Vie Ferrum of Modern England. Here 
is a picture from the first-named :— 


ROME AT THE CATILINIAN ERA. 


„In the first place, Rome at this critical conjuncture 
offers to our survey two sides or phases as different as 
two extremes must always be, and yet, regarded in 
another light, materially similar. Whilst luxury and 
destitution—colossal fortunes and abject beggary— 


magnificence might have passed for temples enshrining 
pleasure, appeared to be floating on the surface of the 
sea.“ 


One of two articles in the ECLECTIC, to which 
we would point the casual reader, is Household 
Surgery ;” in which, among many wise directions 
for the prevention of disease, and the mitigation 
or cure of suffering, is a suggestion for the esta- 
blishment of “health houses,” or sanatories, to 
which the dangerously sick may be removed, espe- 
cially in districts distant from infirmaries, and 
supported, in part at least, by the payments of the 
patients. —An article on the Contest with Rome” 
—a dispute considered as political, ecclesiastical, 
and theological — concludes by pointing out the 
true filial relationship of Englishmen to the 
Church :— 


4% Her sons!’ Yes. Such is the style in which the 
great English people are spoken of, with sincere respect, 
with courteous affection, by the accomplished Arch- 
deacon Hare. Who is the mother of these sons? Are 
not the people themselves Tue Church? Then, why so 
constantly repeat a phrase which, however beautiful 
and appropriate in Scripture, only tends to obscure 
men’s perceptions of their personal relation toa human 
system of teaching religion? Soldiers are the sons of 
the army—-sailors, the sons of the navy; but when 
these brave fellows defend us, on the land or on the 
sea, they show that they are men. The English laity 
were sons and daughters in their infancy; they are sons 
and daughters in their maturity; they will ever cherish 
the sweet filial memories of the past in their churches, 
as in their homes; but in days of struggle 1 
principles they must have stronger ties than tradition, 
deeper reasons than deference for antiquity, higher 
relations than those of childhood: they must have the 
distinctiveness of individual judgment ; and, as each 
link of a chain is welded by itself, and the a of 
all depends on each—so the great Protestant life of 
England must show itself in the clear eye and strong 
sinews of separate thinkers, who are united in one mass 
because they think the same thing, and because they so 
think it as to make its truth and its strength bring down 
all the false things, and all the weak things, wherein 
our fathers trusted. Let us have this sort of Protes- 


find their own place in lands from which the venerable 
hoar of antiquity has not yet been worn away by science, 
by art, by freedom, and by that masculine Christianity 
which is the promoter of them all, and which counts the 
manliest of the human race among its martyrs.“ 


have our secret sympathy, and a story of a White- 


for :— 


head from the unctuous sheet of Lloyd's Newspaper, 


I’m blowed |’ 


fight; that’s nothin’ but 
muse the John Bull whale ; more a chucklehead, he 
is—God bless her Majesty! she’ll never want a cod’s 
head and shoulders, any how, ’s long as he’s Prime 
Minister.’ | 

%% b’lieve yer, my boy,’ roared a swivel-eyed little 


palaces and hovels, range side by side, vice is the 
common attribute of the aggrandized and impoverished 
classes alike. In the year of Sylla's death the most 
1 private ed up to that date ever beheld 
in Rome was erected; but, within so short a space as 


Dizzy, don’t melt up well for sarce, then I'll friz in a 
fryin’-pan.’ 


% Sarce l'“ screamed another, you're right there! 


% Well, this here’s a go, an’t it, Master Latherlip ?’ decessors. 
said a greasy-looking butcher, as he lifted his red bald 


‘this here fish-kettle business! What, are we goin’ to | Eclectic Review. 


loggerheads wi’ Merriky all about salt fish, as no | Evangelical Magazine. 
Christian eats more nor once a year, thank God! Well, 


No, said the barber, ‘you'll find that cock won't] The 
arby’s tub throwed out to | Popular Educator. 


| man in the corner; ‘an’ if that there what’s-ee-call um | The . 4. of Iniquity. 


% What I want to know,’ said a little thin weasen- 
faced man in a leather apron, ‘is jest this: When is 
this here Protection flam to be settled? I’ve got a 
longish famly, an’ if the dear loaf is to come again, 
why, rot it! I'm off to the diggins, and no mistake.’ 


% Protection l' said the butcher, ‘that’s all settled 


baths, xysta, handsome porticos of such a length as tO | fast enough; we're all Free-traders now, Darby, Diszy, 
be measured by ten-foot rods, and situated so as to] Devil — 
catch the cool breezes in the summer, or collect the rays ] mouths and leave off lying. Success to Free- trade, and 


of the sun in the winter—rendered these dwellings ac-| then plenty of roast beef, and no fighting for stinkin’ 
ceptable to their delicate and fastidious owners. In- flsh. 


all. We only want courage to open our 


Aye, aye,’ drawled a sailor, rolling his quid, success 


to Free-trade all the world over, and a clear gangway to 


Davy Jones for all the Protectionists.’ 


0 Stop, gentlemen, stop,’ bawled the little man in 
the chair, impatiently pushing aside the barber’s hand, 
‘Hear my principles, gentlemen ; I’m not a Free-trader, 
I’m a Pro’—Plump went the shaving-brush into his 
mouth, and there arose a tremendous roar of laughter, 
under cover of which we made our escape.“ 


The CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR has two articles of 
great merit, on subjects of cognate interest—one 
ae a very effective review of “ The Eclipse of 
Faith,” and the other, “ The Popular Teachers of 
Infidelity”—G, J. Holyoake being the subject, and 
the recent discussion with Mr. . the im- 
mediate occasion, of the sketch. Both are liberal 
in their spirit, and the latter even kindly in its 
tone. We can quote one passage only—from the 
review of “ The Eclipse of Faith Tae 


TEMPER OF CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY. 


„It is most necessary that every variety of religious 
error be met with a full recognition of the right of every 
man to hold and utter any opinion which rests on his 
conviction or sincere feeling—and that it be conceded 
that perfect freedom of inquiry, and an unlimited right 
to publish and maintain any results to which such free 
inquiry leads, is the fundamental requisite to rational 
conviction and the discovery and defence of truth, and 
cannot possibly be the ground of an accusation of moral 
turpitude against any who thus sincerely forms and pro- 
claims his individual opinion. The tone of Christian 
controversialists, especially in the journals and reviews 
of the day, towards those who appear in the ranks of 
Unbelief, has too frequently violated this principle. 
There is a warmth and earnestness allowable to men 
who are engaged in defending all they hold most dear 
in securing for their fellows those treasures threatened 
with loss, and in fighting—in a sense deeply significant 
to them—the battles of truth and God against the lies 
and wiles of the devil: but there has been more than 
this, apparent in a tendency to charge dishonesty on 
those who profess disbelief, and to treat as intentional 
wickedness all forms of false doctrine. Even if this 
were true, it were best to preserve an assured com- 
posure—perhaps to the length of declining answer at all 
—from the certainty that such hollowness and deceit 
will speedily become so apparent as effectually to refute 
its own pretensions, or such wickedness will blase out in 
destructive fires that will warn to a safe distance even 
the most curious observers, But, in truth, unless it be 
intended to maintain, that immoral and licentious ten- 
dencies necessarily underlie all religious error, it is un- 
just and injurious, in the absence of the proof of per- 
sonal vices, to assume that there is a want of genuine- 
ness and honesty of purpose in disbelief. But, if dis- 
belief be truly sincere, it is a sad and serious tenderness 
which, chiefly, it should excite in a man full of faith ; 
for bow touching to such a mind must the reflection be 
—‘So, then, all that is as solid rock to my reason, all 
that is beautiful to my heart, all that is bright to my 
faith, is an unreality, a despair, a deep darkness, to this 
brother-soul! And, perhaps, he is so anconscious of all 
that the reality or unreality of the objects of faith in- 
volves, that he rejoices in his ignorance of them, and is 
jubilant that they are not!’ Scarcely could a higher or. 
more affecting claim be made on our gentleness and 

atience, candour and friendliness, than that a brother 
2 sincerely and unaffectedly an Infidel /”” 


“The Early Church and its Ministry” deals in- 
structively with some dubious points. Japan 
and the Japanese” is well filled with information. 
Jessie Hampton” is a good sequel to the tale in 
the last number. Of one other article, headed 
„% Edward Miall, M. P.,“ we say no more than that 
it is there. 


The title of the MERCHANT’s MAGAZINE, STA- 
TIST, and COMMERCIAL REVIEW, need not alarm 
the general reader; for, ourselves being witness, 


tantism—and both Tractarianism and Romanism will | one need not be deeply versed in the lore of “the 


City” to find much interesting matter in its pages. 
The articles in the present number, on “ Life 
Assurance Companies,” “ Railways in India,” 
“Chinese Banking and Currency,” Chinese 
Bird’s Nests,” “ Emigration,” “Tea and Gold,” 


Our old friend Tair indulges this month in a may be referred to in proof of this. 
sadly hazy style of writing; but we make out 
through the mist, some notions on beards which 


Hodd's InsrRuctTok has prefixed to it a por- 
trait, a good one, of Sir Robert Peel, and a paper 


chapel barber’s shop which we must make room | on the Peel family. The ILLUSTRATED ExuHI- 


BITOR of this month surpasses several of its pre- 
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That chap is sarce enough for all the cod in Newfun- 
land, let alone the two Houses o' Parliament,’ 7 
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LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Wiens HerauTenzp IN ConsEQUENCE OF ImPpROvE- 
MENT OF MACHINERY.—It is stated, in a report of the 
commissioners appointed in 1832 to inquire concern- 
ing the employment of women and children in 
factories, that in the cotton-mill of Messrs, 
Houldsworth, in Glasgow, a spinner, employed on 
a mule of 336 spindles, and spinning cotton 120 
hanks to the pound, produced in 1823, working 743 
hours a week, 46 pounds of yarn, his net weekly 
wages for which amounted to 27s. 7d. Ten years 
later, the rate of wages having in the meantime been 
reduced 13 per cent., and the time of working having 
been lessened to 69 hours, the spinner was enabled, 
by the greater perfection of the machinery, to pro- 
duce on a mule of the same number of spindles 523 
pounds of yarn of the same fineness, and his net 
weekly earnings were advanced from 27s. 7d. to 
29s. 10d.“ Similar results from similar circum- 
stances were experienced in the Manchester factories. 
The cheapening of the article produced by help of 
machinery increases the demand for the article; 
and there being, consequently, a need for a greater 
number of workmen, the elevation of wages follows 
as a matter of course. Nor is this the only benefit 
the working man derives in the case, for he shares 
with the community in acquiring a greater command 
over the necessaries which machinery is concerned 
in producing.—From a Lecture by G. R. Porter. 


Contovs Historic Fact.—The wife of the cele- 
brated Lord Clarendon, the author of The History 
of the Rebellion,” was a Welsh pot-girl, who, being 
extremely poor in her own country, journied to 
London to better her fortune, and became servant 
to a brewer. While she was in this humble capacity, 
the wife of her master died, and he happening to 
fix his affections on her, she became his wife; him- 
self dying soon after, left her heir to his property, 
which is said to have amounted to between £20,000 
and £30,000. Amongst those who frequented the 
tap at the brewery was a Mr. Hyde, then a poor 
barrister, who conceived the project of forming a 
matrimonial alliance with her. He succeeded, and 
soon led the brewer’s widow to the altar. Mr. Hyde 
being endowed with great talent, and now at the 
command of a large fortune, quickly rose in his 
profession, becoming head of the Chancery Bench, 
and was afterwards the celebrated Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon. The eldest daughter, the offspring of 
this union, won the heart of James, Duke of York, 
and was married to him, Charles II. sent imme- 
diately for his brother, and having first plied him 
with some very sharp raillery on the subject, finished 
by saying, James, as you have brewn, so you must 
drink,“ and forthwith commanded that the marriage 
should be legally ratified and promulgated. Upon 
the death of Charles, James II. mounted the throne, 
but a premature death frustrated this enviable con- 
summation in the person of his amiable duchess. 
Her daughters, however, were Queen Mary, the 
wife of William III., and Queen Anne, both grand- 
children of the ci-devant pot-girl from Wales, and 
wearing in succession the crown of England. 


ApapTATion OF Books ro Dirrerent SEAsons.— 
A classification of authors to suit all hours and 
weathers might be amusing. Ariosto spans a wet 
afternoon like a rainbow. North winds and sleet 

ee with Junius. The visionary tombs of Dante 
immer into awfuller perspective by moonlight. 
rabbe is never so pleasing as on the hot shingle, 
when we can look up from his verses at the sleepy 
sea, and count the 


Some books come in with lamps, and curtains, and 
fresh logs. An evening in late autumn, when there 
is no moon, and the boughs toss like foam raking its 
way back down a pebbly shore, is just the time for 
Undine. A voyage is read with deepest interest in 
winter, while the hail dashes against the window. 
Southey speaks of this delight :— 
‘Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 

Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are nafe; 

And with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us.” 
The sobs of the storm are musical charms for a 

host-story, or one of those fearful tales with which 

the blind fiddler in Redgauntlet made the auld 
carlines shake on the settle, and the bits of bairns 
shirl on their minnies out frae their beds. Shak- 
speareis always most welcome at the chimney-corner: 
so is Goldsmith: who does not wish Dr. Primrose 
to call in the evening, and Olivia to preside at the 
urn? Elia affirms that there is no such thing as 
reading, or writing, but by a candle; he is confident 
that Milton composed the morning hymn of Eden 
with aclear fire burning in the room; and in Taylor’s 
gorgeous description of sunrise he found the smell 
of the lamp quite overpowering.—Willmott’s Plea- 
sures of Literature. 
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Prax For Srorrinc RAUL WAT Trains.—Mr. J. 
P. Wachter, eivil engineer, of Rotterdam, has de- 
signed a plan to prevent 1 trains from running 
off the rails, and for stopping them instantaneously. 
It consists of two distinct parts—first, a third or 
middle rail, with guides, the object of which is to 
prevent the carriages running off the line—and, 
secondly, a set of brakes, which come into operation 
all at once on every carriage of the train, by turning 
a screw either on the locomotive or on the tender. 
The two parts (he says) may be applied separately, 
but he has combined them both, as both the objects 
to be attained are of equal importance, 


dresses to crowded audiences in the Town Hall. 


AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


I hold it to be a fact (says Pascal) that if all persons knew 
what they said of each other, there would not be four friends in 
the world. 

Ten thousand thousand enemies without are not half as strong 
as the enemy within.— Moses Stuart. 


The art of conversation consists in the exercise of two fine 
qualities. You must originate and you must sympathize ; you 
must possess at the same time the habit of communicating and 
listening. The union is rare but irresistible. 

The shortest and surest way to live with honour in the world 
is to be in reality what we would appear to be. 

You may glean knowledge by reading, but you must separate 
the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 

A Hint To IpieRs.—It is an undoubted truth, that the less 
one has to do the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, 
one procrastinates, one can do it when one will, and, therefore 
one seldom does it at all; whereas, those who have a great deal 
of business must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle to it; and 
then they always find time enough to do it in. 

ImMORTALITY.— When I consider the boundless activity of our 
minds, the remembrance we have of things past, our foresight 
of what is to come—when I reflect on the noble discoveries and 
vast improvements by which those minds have advanced arts 
and sciences—I am entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt, 
that a nature which has in itself a fund of so many excellent 
things cannot possibly be mortal.—Xenophon. 

INDIFFERENCE TO RivicULe.—It is an immense blessing, in 
the prosecution of any great work, to be perfectly callous—as a 
distinguished man used to remark--to ridicule; or, which 
amounts to the same thing, to be conscious thoroughly that 
what we have in us of noble, and delicate, and pure, is not ridi- 
culous to any but fools and bad men; and that, if fools will 
laugh, wise men will do well to let them. In any good or great 
enterprise, heed not the ridicule of the empty, or the gibes of 
the profane. Go steadily and quietly on, and let them laugh or 
deride as they please. 

Kinpness IN LrrrE THINGS.—The sunshine of life is made 
up of very little beams, that are bright all the time. In the 
nursery, on the play-ground, and in the school-room, there is 
room all the time for little acts of kindness, that cost nothing, 
but are worth more than gold or silver. To give up something, 
where giving up will prevent unhappiness—to yield, when per- 
sisting will chafe and fret others—to go a little round, rather 
than come against another—to take an ill word or a cross look, 
rather than resent or return it; these are the ways in which 
clouds and storms are kept off, and a pleasant smiling sunshine 
secured even in the humble home, among very poor people, as 
in families in higher stations. Much that we term the miseries of 
life would be avoided by adopting this rule of conduct. 


Lire AND ExisTence.—The mere lapse of years is not life. 
To eat, and drink, and sleep—to be exposed to darkness and the 
light—to pace round a mill of habit, and turn thought into an 
implement of trade—this is not life. In all this but a poor 
fraction of the consciousness of humanity is awakened; and 
the sanctities will slumber which make it worth while to be. 
Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence. The laugh of mirth that 
vibrates through the heart the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within—the music that brings childhood back—the prayer that 
calle the future near—the doubt which makes us meditate—the 
death which startles us with mystery—the hardship which forces 
us to struggle—the anxiety that ends in trust—are the true 
nourishment of our natural being.—James Martineau, 


——— — 


Henry VINCENT IN THE Soutu.—This eloquent 
and popular lecturer, says the Hampshire Independent, 
has occupied himself on three evenings of the past 
week, in lecturing to large and delighted audiences, 
in the spacious school-room under the new Wesleyan 
chapel in East-street. The 4 of Tuesday even- 
ing’s address was the late World's Exhibition of 
Industry, as an illustration of the growth of the 
middle and working-classes, and the lessons deduci- 
ble from it by rulers and the people. The second 
lecture, on Thursday evening, was devoted to a 
review of the Manufacturing and Commercial System 
of England, and its influence upon the character of 
our people and the Government; our Colonial sys- 
tem, in relation to the commercial power; rapid rise 
of the true power of freedom in the earth; Free 
Trade, Free Religion, and Just Governments, the 
Hope of the World. The programme of Friday 


evening's lecture was as follows:“ The grave re- 


sponsibilities imposed by this age upon the English 
people; our religious and social hypocrisies; Chris- 
tianity must be applied not only to individual duties 
and rights, but to all human institutions.“ At 
West Cowes, Mr. Vincent has delivered four ad- 
At 
Poole and Blandford, Mr. Vincent has also addressed 
enthusiastic meetings, The Protectionist sham, in 
this part, is fairly worked out, and there are symp- 
toms of an earnest Radical spirit in its place. The 
cry of the farmers is, that We were sold afore, but 
now we be Jed ! 


ExTRAORDINARY PRESENCE OF Minp.—As an ex- 

ress-train approached a level crossing of the 

orthern Railway of France, at Montataire, the 
driver saw that the way was blocked by a cart con- 
taining a large stone, some six tons in weight. At 
first he tried to stop the train; but finding there 
was no time to avoid a collision, he put on all his 
steam, and drove against the cart with such force 
that he shivered it and the stone into fragments and 
still kept on the rails: the locomotive was a good 
deal damaged. The driver was a Pole. 


RECRUITING FoR THE Anmy.—The staff of the re- 
cruiting districts in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
—_ 8 to * 1 — 3 18th, 23rd, 
25th, 32nd, 37th, 48rd, th, Olst, Och, 
doch regiments, 
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GLEANINGS. 


A member of the Peace — notieing the flag 
at the Manchester Infirmary hoisted half-way in conse- 
quence of the death of the Duke of Wellington, re- 
marked, I suppose that flag is hoisted in honour of the 
Duke as the great patron of hospitals.” : 


Two boys from the country taking advantage of a 
cheap trip to the sea-side, indulged in a bath. Jack,“ 


says one, thou’rt very dirty.”” „Aye, replied John, 
I missed coming last year.” 


Mr. Thackeray’s new novel, announced to * 
in three volumes in the course of the present month, is 
entitled, The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a 


Colonel in the Service of her Majesty Q. Anne. Written 
by Himself.“ 


The two peers now placed at the head of the army, 
Hardinge and Somerset, have only between them two 
arms, the pairs being severed on the battle-fleld. 


A new opera, by the Earl of Westmoreland, is to 
be promoted to the honours of representation at the 
Teatro della Scala of Milan during the coming season. 


Mrs. Graham announces her intention to descend 
at London in ‘a parachute on the united principles of 
Garnerin and Cocking.” Garnerin came down in a 
crash, and Cocking was killed ! 


There is now performing at the St. James’s 
Theatre The Organophonic Band,” or the German 
musical performers, who 14 a full orchestra, even 
to drums and cymbals, by the human voice. 


In the word“ abstemious the five vowels of the 
alphabet stand in their grammatical order,aeiou. The 
word “ facetious” presents the same accidental singu- 
larity ; and“ facetiously brings in the y. 


There is at Alford, Lincolnshire, an agricultural 
society for the purpose of giving prizes to the best work- 
men, and will it be credited, that in its advertisements 
it is stated, that candidates in classes 4 and 6, for 
rival ploughmen, are required to produce their baptismal 
registers ! 

One of the best-looking pupils in the Troy Semi- 
nary, U.S., is a red-haired girl from Vermont. Out 


compliment to her hair they call her the torch of 
ove.“ 


An officer on board the Mississippi steamer, 
when at Halifax lately, writing from Eastport, in Maine, 
declares, that when the band wound up by playin 
„% Yankee Doodle,” and the people cheered the stars an 
stripes, the crew of the Mississippi’ felt as if THE 
WHOLE FLEET OF ENGLAND WOULD HAVE 8TOOD NO 


CHANCE AGAINST THEM, or at least no single ship then 
in those waters 


„Sir,“ said a little blustering man to his religious 
opponent, I say, sir, to what sect do you belong?’ 
„% Well, I don’t exactly know,“ replied the other; but 
to judge from your make, size, and appearance, I should 
say you belonged to a class called the in-sect. 


A correspondent informs us that, at a recent 
bazaar in aid of an Independent chapel, a bull was 
actually exhibited at a charge of 2d. per head. 


A woman in Cincinnati lately horsewhipped a 
man who was in the habit of frequently calling to entice 
her husband to grog-shops. 


Tue Loneest Day.—Why was the first day of 


Adam's life the longest ever known? Because it had 
no Eve. 


In Australia, as in England, own correspon- 
dents ”’ tell strange stories. The own correspondent ” 
of the Geelong Advertiser at the Forest Creek Dig- 
gings,“ relates an anecdote of a lucky miner. He had 
sunk a hole in a gully, and fished out a hatful of gold!“ 
He ran off to the Commissioner, and some one offered 
£1,000 for the hat without weighing it!“ 


Mrs. Chisholm occupies a very responsible posi- 
tion. She told a Dublin audience the other day, It 
was her intention to go out to Australia in the course of 
next summer, on board a vessel that would contain 550 
single females [cheers]. Of these, 600 had been sent 
for by young men at the diggings, by whom their ex- 
penses would be defrayed [laughter and loud applause 

.. «+ She was no matchmaker —8he never made 
a single match—but, through her efforts, 1,200 single 

irls had been provided as wives with happy, prosperous 

omes in Australia, and 900 of these were countrywomen 
of those whom she was then addressing [loud and con- 
tinued applause]. 


A Soupier’s Retont.—As the King of Prussia 
was passing in review several regiments near Potsdam, 
he observed a soldier who had a large scar over his face. 
Finding he was a Frenchman, Frederick addressed him 
in his native language, saying, In what ale-house did 
ou get wounded ?”’ The soldier smart! replied, „In 
that where your Majesty paid the reckoning.“ 


HyMEN AT THE ANTIPODES, OR THE WORLD TURNED 
Upsipzs Down.—We remember to have seen a book 
which made philosophy a sport, and matrimony is now 
made an amusement. ‘‘ The diggers,“ says a Sydney 
letter - writer, are marrying like fun. At Melbourne, 
the Archdeacon tells me, the clergy, although daily at 
work, cannot get through the service fast enough. He 
has himself granted two hundred licenses in a week.“ 
Immediately an emigrant ship comes in sight, proposals 
are made to every young lady on board with a speaking 


trumpet! There's a ‘“‘settler”’ for her!—Gateshead 
Observer. 


Tue Simi Betrer THAN THE SENTIMENT.—An 
ancient fable tells of a fish which, in mid-sea, drove its 
horny beak 2 the sides of the labouring vessel; 
and, once pierced, the safety of the ship depended on 
the animal’s continuing to plug the orifice till the land 
was reached. We could have wished,” says the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, that no coup d' etat had been attempted ; 
but, now that it has been successfully accomplished, we 
cannot but hope that the President will stop the leak 


till Providence wafts the country into som tranquil 
haven.” 


Cons ron Stammentnc.—It is simply, at every 
syllable 32328 to tap at the same time with the 
finger. By so doing the most inveterate stammerer will 
be surprised to find he can pronounce quite fluently, and 
by long and constant practice he will pronounce perfectly 
well, This may be explained in two ways, either bya 


sympathetic consentaneous action of the ner ves of yolun 
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tary motion in the finger and in those of the tongue, 
which is the most probable; or it may be, that the move- 
ment of the finger distracts the attention of the indi- 
vidual from his speech, and allows a free action of the 
nerves concerned in articulation,—Hogg’s Instructor, 


A Poze RetationsHir.—A man who was 
charged at the Clerkenwell Police-court, a few days 

o, with assaulting a woman, retorted upon the com- 
plainent, and said that she was a “ distant relation of 
bis, but “ he disowned her for her drunkenness.” Magi- 
strate: What relation is she to you? Prisoner: Please 
your worship, her uncle’s father’s mother was married 
to my father’s mother’s brother 1 laughter]. 
The“ distant relation was fined 30s. 


A For.torn Bacnetor. — At an entertainment 
given, afew days ago, to the tenantry of Coul (Scotland), 
by their landlord, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the latter 
gentleman passed a tender rebuke upon the ladies of 
Edinburgh. Allusions were made to his celibacy ; but 
that, said the hon. baronet, was his misfortune, not his 
fault. ‘‘ Before the commencement of leap year I esta- 
blished myself in Edinburgh, and have remained in Scot- 
land ever since. I threw myself frankly on the market, 
with my youth, my beauty, and my accomplishments, 
but no lady has bid for these commodities. Up to this 
date I have received not a re proposal, and only one 
valentine. This neglect would cruelly mortify my vanity 
did I not ascribe it, without the shadow of a doubt, to a 
consciousness on the part of the ladies that, as the song 
says, I'm ower young to marry yet.“ 


— — 


Mannen Ceremonizs 1n A Cavze.—On the 18th 
ult., in Washington Hall, in Howe’s Cave, U. S., 
Mr. P. House, of Cherry Valley, was married to 
Miss Jerusha Catharine Flint. The Schoharie 
(U.8.) Patriot says: — Those who have visited 
Howe's Cave will remember that Washington Hall 
is about three hundred feet from the entrance, a 
splendid room about one hundred feet in length, 
thirty in width, and fifty in height. From the 
entrance the floor rises on each side in the form of 
an amphitheatre. On the north side is a spacious 
recess, with two lofty Gothic arches, in one of which 
is a statue of General Washington, a magnificent 
stalactite, standing out in bold relief. The passage 
to the hall is ample, the path smooth and dry. The 
party, consisting of about twenty, in bridal costume, 

roceeded to the hall at ten o’clock, p.m. The 
ride and bridegroom, with their attendants, took 
their places in the recess, on an elevated platform. 
The company were arranged on the opposite side, 
100 feet distant. The effect was solemn and im- 
pressive. The gleam of the torches surrounded the 

oup with dazzling brightness, but shed a sombre 
ight up to the vaulted roof, and into the recesses of 
the Gothic arches. It seemed like a vast cathedral, 
filled with devout worshippers, who were awe- 
stricken by the * combination of gloom and 
splendour. While the ceremony was performed, 
the company stood in breathless silence, and, when 
they came to congratulate the bride, the ladies burst 
into tears to relieve their deep emotion. Those who 
were present will never forget the wild romance of 
the scene, nor the profound solemnity of the ser- 
vice, After the ceremony the party returned to the 
hotel, and sat down to an ample and well-served re- 
past, seasoned by the playful remarks and gentle- 
manly attention of mine host of the subterranean 
inn.“ 


Suicips MANIA. — Cases of attempted suicide have 
been brought before the Worship-street magistrate 
in extraordinary numbers of late. The surgeons at 
the hospitals have much extra work and anxiety cast 
upon them by these attempts at self-destruction ; 
and one gentleman has publicly complained to the 
magistrate of the facilities and temptation offered 
to poor creatures suicidally disposed, by the readi- 
ness with which poisons can be purchased—the 
dealers selling dangerous drugs and mineral poisons 
without any proper inguiry as to the purpose for 
which they are required. 


Tus BALTLOT.— A Burslem correspondent supplies 
an omission in our list of M. P. 8,“ recently elected, 
favourable to the ballot :— 


I refer to the Hon. F. L. Gower, our new member; on 
every occasion, public and private, he has expressed his 
hearty concurrence with the system of vote by ballot,” 
and avowed his determination of supporting a motion 
for its adoption in the House; I think he may safely be 
classed amongst the more advanced Liberals. On 
ecclesiastical matters he was very closely catechised by 
our pastor, Rev. 8. B. Schofield, and others, and the 
tenor of his replies, though not so decided as some 
given by avow 
whole. 

DD 


BIKTHsS. 
September 26, near Geneva, the wife of Aurnun SAUNDERS, 
Eeq., of a son. 
September 28, at North Brixton, the wife of Mr. Jostan Con- 
DER, jun., of a son. 


Beptember 29, in Eaton-terrace, Lady EvizaBerH RoMILLy, of 


a daughter. 


September 80, at Langley Park, Bucks, the Marchioness of 


Cuanpos, of a hter. 
October 2, at 4, Stepney-green, the wife of the Rev. JoHN 
KENNEDY, of a son. 
October 2, at 9, Clarence-terrace, Manchester, Mrs. WILLIAM 


Lixcotnx, of a son. 


September 28, at the Independent Chapel, Warwick, by the 
Rev. J. W. Percy, Mr. WILLIAM Linney, jun., of Bedwortb, to 
Miss Exrten WILLIAMS, of Ashouse, 

September 28, at New Broad-street Chapel, by the Rev. J. G. 
Jukes, Mr. Henry Bisnor, of Bristol, to Ann, daughter of Mr. 
J. Hick IN BOTAAM, of Aldgate. 

September 28, at Union Chapel, Islington, by the Rev, H. 
Allon, Mr. Joun Binn, of Morton Hampstead, Devon, to Miss 
Loscoms, of Milner-square, Islington, 

September 80, at the Baptist Chapel, 1 by the Rev. J. 
Barnett, Mr. THomas GTO VI, builder, &o., of the above place 
to RAO, the youngest daughter of Mr. J. Sournry, o 
Leicester. 

September 30, at the tist Chapel, Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
„ Rev. R. Mil ithe ted 


Dissenters, was satisfactory on the 


— to Miss Saran A. M. MILLER, of the former 
p ace, 

September 30, at the Congregational Chapel, Stone, by the 
Rev. T. Adams, Mr. Henry Barrows, of Leeds, to ELLEN, 
daughter of Mr. R. Asbury, of Stone. | 

September 30, at Cavendish-street Chapel, Manchester, by 
the Rev. J. Curwen, brother-in-law of the bride, WiLLIAM JEN- 
Nins, son of W. J. Horlx, Esq., of Sydney-villas, Reading, to 
ELIzaBeTH, daughter of the late J. THumpson, Esq., of Chorlton- 
place, Manchester. 

October 1, by license, at the Baptist Chapel, Rugby, by the 
Rev. H. Angus, Joun Francis, Eeq , of Churchover, to SARAH, 
3 of the late E. Norman, Esq., of Newbold, near 

ugody. 

October 1, at the Independent Chapel, Woburn, Beds, by the 
Rev. J. ANDREWs, Mr. Gsonen WILLIAM Furness to Miss ANN 


KING FRYER. 
DEATHS. 


September 15, aged 10 years, EutLx, daughter of the Rev. W. 
SLATER, of 1 ; 
September 22, at mlingham, Suffolk, after three days’ ill- 
ness, Mr. Samury Date. He was an ardent Nonconformist, and 
possessed a high Christian character. 
September 24, from the rupture of a blood-vessel, in the 24th 
year of his age, Mr. J. H. Dorin, well known in the South- 
wark Sunday-school Society as the Secretary and Librarian of 
Bond-street Sunday School, and teacher at Jurston-street 
Ragged School. 
September 28, aged 1 year and 6 months, Inssrx, daughter of 
the Rev. J. Bucxpitt, of Torrington. 
September 28, at Milborne Port, the Rev. HENRY BREWSTER, 
astor of the Congregational Church at Cheriton, and Temple 
mbe, Somerset. 

September 28, at Cambridge, in the 58th year of his age, 
James GorToBeED, -—" | 
September 29, at Weymouth, Saran, the wife of Mr. J. C. 
Ropens, tailor. 

T2 29, aged 16 months, ELIN Reap BxALR, daugh- 
ter of Mr. 8. Beale, schoolmaster. 
September 30, at Foleshill, Warwickshire, aged 42, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. G. L. WITHERS. 

October 1, at Lee-terrace, Blackheath, in the 90th year of her 

eee relict of H. CrackLow, Esq., of Beckenham, 
en 
October 1, at Belsize Park, Hampstead, aged 94, the wife of 
8. G. Marrinez, Esq. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evenine. 


The Public Securities have been scarcely so well 
sustained during the past week, but the market 
has been very quiet. nsols have at been about 
ar. Proposals have been issued for a Four per 
ent. Swedish Mortgage Loan of £450,000, at 93. 
It is to be raised for provincial improvements, and 
is secured, under the authority of the Swedish 
Diet and a Royal charter, by the estates of the 
district in which the outlay is made, such estates 
being valued for the purpose at two-thirds the 
amount of their rating for public taxation. 
Sweden has no debt whatever. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


Wed. Thurs. |Friday. 
3 per Ct. Cons. 100) 100 100 
Cons. for Acct. 1004 100 1004 


per Ct. Red.] Shut | Shut | Shut — — — 


New 3} per Ct. 
Annuities...j Shut | Shut | Shut — 
India Stock . 279 | 2763 — — | 


Bank Stock. Shut | Shut | Shut | 230 
Exchq. Bills..|67 pm. 70 pm. |70 pm, | 67 pm. 
India Bonds ../87 pm. 85 pm. 82 pm. | — pm. 86 pm. 86 pm. 
Long Annuit..| Shut f = | = | om 
The suspension of Messrs. Walter Logan and 
Co., South American merchants, announced under 
painful circumstances, arising from the disappear- 
ance of a partner, who had recently been admitted 
to their house at Lima. The liabilities of the firm 
are supposed to amount to about £60,000 or 
£70,000, of which, however, a considerable por- 
tion is understood to be covered. 


The commercial accounts by the Overland Mail 
to-day were not unsatisfactory. At Calcutta prices 
showed a tendency to improvement, and at Bombay 
they were steadily maintained, although there was 
less business than usual. 


| 73 pm. 78 pm. 


whence she sailed on the 7th of June, with 1 t, 800 
ounces of gold, value £59,200. The Aden also 
has arrived from Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
bringing some gold, the exact amount of which is 
not known. The 283 received by the “ Blun- 
dell,” reported on the 30th ult., proves to be 8,000 
ounces, valued at £32,000. 


The reports of the state of trade in the pro- 
vinces during the past week show no diminution 
of the activity which has so long prevailed in all 
parts of the country. 


In the Foreign Securities business has been 
tolerably active, but the Market is not so firm as 
it was, except for Peruvian Bonds, which steadily 
maintain the late rise of from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The Mexican Bonds which advanced to 26 have 
receded to 243 on news of the deplorable state of 
affairs in that republic. 


Railway Shares are decidedly heavy, and pre- 
sent appearances favour the speculators for the 
fall. ring the past week the decline in prices 
was from £1 to £4 per share, and the annual rates 
show a further decline to a small extent. The 
following are the prices of to-day :— 


Aberdeen, 264 27; Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Ches. 
Junc. 7 6; Bristol and Exeter, 100 102; Caledo- 


nian, 45 454; Chester and Holyhead, 20} 201; Dublin 


and Belfast, 7 5; Eastern Counties, 11h 111; East 
Lancashire, 171 18}; re ory and Glasgow, 69 71 ; 
Great Northern, 74 76; Great Western, 943 944; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 83 834; London and Blackwall, 
84 88; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1033 43; 
London and North Western, 1171 1171; London and 


4 ler, father of the b assis by the Rev. 
» Colledge, of Riddings, Mr. Henry Bowgrs, of Braunston, 


South Western, 874 884 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
| Lincolnshire, 3031 ; Midland, 754 768 ; ‘Norfolk, 43 45 


The “ Renown” has arrived from Port Philip, 


North British, 30 31; North Staffordshire, 44 4}; 
North Western, — —; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 46 47°; South Eastern, (714 724; South 
Wales, 40 403; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 664 671; 
York and North Midland, 484 494. Forgiagn—Central 
France, — —; East Indian, une Namur and Liege, 
8 84; Northern of France, 29 293; Orleans and Bor- 
deaux, — —; Paris and Orleans, 57 59; Paris and 
Rouen, 35 51; Rouen and Havre, 16 16}. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH. | Price. | FOREIGN, | Price, 


EEE 06 0b 06600060 100 
Equador H | 
1003 Dutch 4percent .. 47 
7 i French 3 percent..| 75 50 
6 1 9 6 Granada eeee 12 


Consolss . 1003 
Do. Account 100 } 
3 4 Cent. Reduced 


SW. 6 666 


Long Annuities 


Bank Stock........ — Mexicans pr. et. new] 25 
India Stock ........ 277 Portuguese ......| 39 
Exchequer Bills— Russian 5 11 
June pm. Spanien percent. 251 
India Bonds. . 84 pm. itto à per cent.. 23 7 


Ditto Passive — 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, October 1. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 

for the week ending on Saturday, the 25th of September, 1852, 
ISSUB DEPARTMENT, 


4 
Notes issued . . . .. 35,132,560 | Government Debt., 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin & Bullion 21,118,406 
Silver Bullion eees 19, 154 


| — 


286, 182,560 


236, 132,560 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000| GovernmentSecuri- 
Rest. . 3, 588,841] ties (including 

Dead Weight An- 

1 2232222 14,189,182 
Other Securities .. 11,662,783 
Notes 13,619, 955 
Gold and silver Coin 670,086 


est 
Public Deposits (in- 
cluding Exche- 
uer, Savings’ 
anke, Commis- 
sioners of Nae 
onal Debt, and 
ividend Ace 
counts), „6 „„ „ 6 „„ „ 8,792,451 
Other Deposits .... 11,838,130 
Beven-day and other 
Bill I. 413,534 


240,150,956 40, 150, 956 
Dated the 80th day of September, 1852. : 
M. MansnalL, Chief Cashier. 


The — building is certified as a place duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., c. 85:— 


Congregational Church, Cheltenham. 


BANKRUPTS, 


BrapDsHAw, Epwarp THomas, Manchester, dealer in bricks 
and timber, October 13, November 16: solicitors, Messers. Sale 
and Co., Manchester. 

Pitt, Ropert, East Donyland, Essex, shipowner, October 4, 
November 19: sclicitor, Mr. Abell, Rompey-terrace, Westmin- 
ater, and Colchester. 

Prosser, WILLIAM, Shoreditch, draper, October 13, Novem- 
ber 13 : solicitors, Mesers. Sole and Co. Aldermanbury, Oity. 

SHARLAND, THoMAs Wand, Liverpool, tea broker, October 12, 
November 9: eolicitor, Mr. Holden, Liverpool, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Wabpzrl, RoBert, Carluke, Lanarkshire, wood merchant, 
October 5 and 28. 
DIVIDENDS. 


John Ellison, Liverpool, ironmonger, firet div. of 1s. 2d.; at 
Mr. Morgan’s, Liverpool, any Wednesday — William James 
Foulkes, Birkenhead, chemist, first div. of ls. Ojd.; at Mr. 
Morgan’s, Liverpool, any Wednesday — Richard M ddleton 
Lloyd, Wrexham, Denbighshire, banker, second div. of a d.; 
at Mr, Morgan’s, Liverpool, any Wednesday. 


Tuesday, October 4. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William 1V.,¢.85:— © 


Groes ee Henllan, Denbighshire. 
Clapham Congregational church, Clapham. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Avavust Jonx, and Avaust, WILLIAM, Norwich, builders, 
October 15, and N ovember 12: solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Co., 
Aldermanbury, and Mesars. Miller, Norwich. 

MOREWOOD, JOSEPH, 8 Westminster, merchant, 
October 14, and November 18: solicitor, Mr. Courtenay, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

MaRLow, Jamzgs, W alsall, Staffordghire, iron founder, October 
19, and November 9: solicitors, Messrs. Wright, Birmingham. 

Guest, JOHN, Burslem, Staffordebire victualler, October 16, 


and November 8: solictors, Mesers. 


otteram and Oo., Bir- 
mingbam. 

Boon, BRINDLEY Jonx, Burslem, Staffordshire, woollen dra- 
per, October 19and November 9: solicitors, Messrs. Lee, Bur- 
slem, Motteram, and Co., Birmingham. 

ROw ILL, GzorGeR, jun., Carlisle, painter, October 19 and No- 
vember 16: solicitors, Messrs, Griffith and Crighton, New- 
castle-upon- Tyne. : 

DIVIDENDS. 


George Chadwick, Leeds, Yorkshire, grocer, first div. of 4s., 
any Monday or Tuesday “se L 16, at Mr. Hope’s, 
Leeds — Thomas Bates, Schofield Sheard, and John Sheard, 
Halitax, Yorksbire, engineers, firat div. of 10s., any Monday or 
— | after October 16, at Mr. Hope’s, Leeds—Jobn Gunsell, 
Wolverhampton, Stafford 
Thursday, at Mr. Christie's, Birmingham, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 


MorniIk, Juks, and MuTRIZ WILLIAM, Glasgow, merchants, 
October 11 and November 2. 


Sa 


MARKETS, 


MARK LANE, Monpay, October 4th. 


There was a small show of Wheat this morning from Essex 
and Kent, and the whole sold readily at ls. per qr. advance 
upon last Monday’s prices; in foreign there was more doing, 
with a tendency to higher rates. Flour quite as dear. Barley 
met with more buyers, and waz ls. per qr. higher than on Mon- 
day last. Beans and Peas wanted at full prices. The arrivals 
of Oats being moderate, purchases could not be made without 
paying 6d to ls. per qr. more than last Monday, Carrawayseed 
scarce, Lineeed Cakes unaltered. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SmiTHFIELD, Monday, October 4. 


We were liberally supplied with foreign stock, but its 
general quality was inferior, From our own grazing districts 


shire, grocer, firet div. of 3¢., any | 


Re re — 


73 


———— — 
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a 


326. 6d.; Gallipoli, per tun, £56; 


1862.1] n 


Che Nentenformist. 


rr 


798 


the arrivals 1341 considerably less than on Monday 
last ; neverthe esa, they wi seasonably . least two- 
thirds of them being beneath the —1 1 5 ty; there was a 
decided improvement in 5 oe . best breeds at an 
advance in the hy tations o tally ; lbs., whilst the value 
of other kinds Beasts had an upward 
superior Scots realized 4s. he . but the genéral top figu 
for Beef was 2 pet Abs. The supply of Sheep having 
exhibited a great falling off, the Mutton trade ral \firm, at an 
improvement in value of ad. 8lbs., eA? arg cléarance was 
effected. The t old wns 4s. 6d. 8ibs. 
Prime small Calves were * quite as dear. Other ise 
the Veal trade was in @ sluggish state, “The top figu for Vea 
was 48. per8ibs. We had a moderate ing Nite, an 
late rates were well supported. \ 
Price per stone of Ahe. (sinking the offal) \ 
„0 . 10d. te 4, Od, 
Pork. . 2 10 ee 8 10 


Beef Qs. dul. to 36. 10. Veal 
Mutton 3 2 ae * 6 
HAAD or CafTLe ar SMITHFIBLD. \ 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves, rie 
Frida eeee 1484 eeeeee 6,000 9 6 6000 6 6 „ 00 0 
Monday . . 5,225 


nden A few very 


Wewoatrs and LSADENHALL MARxKaets, Monday, Oct. 4th.— 
During the last week about 8,500 carcases of meat were received 
from various parts of the country, chiefly per railway. With 
meat killed in the metropolis we were heavily supplied, but its 


general quality is very inferior, On the whole, the trade is 
inactive, at our quotations. 
Per 8 lbs. by the eareas e. 

Inferior Beef 16. 10d. to 2s. 2d. Int. Mutton 92s. 8d. to 9. 10d. 
Middling do 2 4 ..2 6 id.ditto.. 3 0.8 6 
Prime large 2 8 . 210 | Prime ditto 3 8 ..4 0 
Prime small 8 0 ee 3 4 gal. „6 7 0 „ 40 
Large Pork a 10 ee 3 0 Small Pork. 2 — 10 


BREBAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 64d. to74d.; of household ditto, 5d. to 6d. per 4lbs. loaf. 


COVENT GARDEN, Sarurpay, October 2. 


Vegetables and Fruit are plentiful, Melons are abundant, 
and Plums, Pears, and Apples, sufficient for the demand. 
Apricots are all but over. Tomatoes continue to be imported, 
but English grown ones may now be obtained. Filberts are 

lentiful, and realize better prices. Potatoes are plentiful, 

ut diseased. Peas are scarce. Mushrooms are plentiful. 
Cut flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Roses, Migno- 
nettes, Bignonia venuste, and Fuchsias, 


PROVISIONS, London, Monday, October 4th.—There was 
nothing of much importance passing in our markets the last 
week, The dealings in Irish Butter were on a moderate scale 
on board and landed. The deliveries from the wharves were 

large, and the appearances promising. Prices current :— 
Carlow, 76s. to 86s. ; Clonmel and Carrick, 80s, to 84e,; Water- 
ford, 70s. to 80s.; Cork, 80s. to 818.; Limerick, 74. to 77s. ; 
Kilrnsh and Tralee, 708. to 78s. landed, and at correspondin 
rates on board. Friesland of best quality, 88e, to 906. O 
Bacon the supplies were limited, but equal to the demand. 
Prices a shade lower. Irish, 548. to60.; Hamburg, 59s. to 
58a, per ewt. landed, as in size and quality. Scarcely anything 
sold for present or forward shipment. Hams a slow sale, at 
60s. to 706. Lard in * request, at 628. to 66s. bladdered, 
and at 54s. to 608. per ewt. for kegs. 


Prices OF Burr, Cnggse, Hams, &c. P 
. & 8. : 

Friesland.. .. per cwt. 88 to 90 Double Gloucester, 
Kie eeeeeoeoeeeoe eeeeee 90 per cwt. bees eee eee Oe tO Oe 

Dorset (new. 99 96 a „do. 44 

Ditto (middling) 6 6 % %ỹ] ™ — Tor D 70 80 
Giese eee eee 85 | Westmoreland, do.. . 68 74 
Waterford, do. eseees 78 80 Irieh, weh 60 70 
Cork, GOccccccccccecs — American, Osecceeere — 

Limericg .. 70 74 Wiltshire acon 
igo «@eeaeeeeee00e08 78 82 ( een).. eeeeeeeece 62 64 
Fresh Butter, perdoz. 9 11 Waterford Bacon.... 58 60 
Cheshire Cheese, per , 1 Hamburg, do. = 
cwt. eeeeeenoeeeveeese — 


American, . — 
Chedder, do. 66 68 : 


Sunbs, Monday, October 4th.—Holders of Cloverseed mani- 
fested increased firmness, and for Trefoil full terms were asked. 
In other kinds of seeds we have no change of consequence to 
notice. Can was held very firmly, and Carraway was 
again the turn dearer. There was rather more Hempreed offer- 
ing, and this article was decidedly easier to buy. Wiuter Tares 
were plentiful, and offered freely at 58. per bushel. 


BRITISH SREDS. 


Linseed (per qr.)......8owing 50s. to 55s. ; crushing 45s. to 48s, 
Linseed Cakes (Per ton) oe oe £8 Os. to £8 10s, 
Rapeseed, (per last) .. new £22 to £23, fine £24, old £21 to £23 
Ditto Cake (per ton) .. 90 ee oo £458. to £4 10s. 
Cloverseed (per cwt), 46 nominal] 
Mustard (per bushel) white. . . . 78. Od. to 10s.; brown, 78. to 9s. 


Coriander (per ewt. „ old, 108, to 13 
55 ot.) F 38s. to 422. 
Tares, Winter, per bush., 58. 6d. to 66. Spring [nominal 
Carraway (per cwt. oe new, 46. to 47s.; fine 48s, 
Cow Grass (per qr. oe e+ ee nominal] —s, to —s, 
Turnip, white (per bush.) .. 90 „ Swede [nominal] 
Trefo (per cw ) „ „ ee ee oe 8. to 40. 


HOPS, BorouGH, Monday, October 4. - Our market is now 
largely supplied with Hops of all descriptions, and prices have 
apparently reaehed their lowest range. Sussex Hops command 
a slight advance, and other sorts are firmly supported, 


Sussex Pocket . 728. to 808, 
Weald of Kents eeeeaeeeoaeae eee 80s. to 88s. 
id and East ente 908. to 150s, 


arnham eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee6 1008. to 180s, 


TALLOW, Mownay, October 4. 


22 market still continues excited, and prices are again on 

t vanee. 

To-day, P. T. C. on the spot is selling at 40s. 9d. to 418. 6d. 
r ewt. Higher rates are demanded for forward delivery, 
— is 40s. per cwt. net cash. Rough fat, 28. 3d, 

* b PARTICULARS OF TALLOW, 


1848. | 1849 | 1850 | 185) | 1858. 

Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks, | Casks. 
stock this day ...| 20,181} 41,860 26,71 34.9880 $8,519 

45s. 6d. 868. 9d. | 388. 6d. | 38s. 9d. | 40s. 9d. 
Price of Y.C.. to to 

46s. Od. 878. Od. | 308. Od. 896. Od. 41s.'6d, 
Delivery last week 2313 2492 191 234 
Do. from Ist June] 32.668] 25,855; 29,802] 28.9052) 25.944 
Arrived last week| 40560 3318] 8782] 7899] 1414 
Do. from lst June] 45,742 80,896] 27 18 


41,742 852| 18,835 
Price of Town . .. 47s. 6d. | 898. 6d. | 41s, Od, 418. 0d. 438. 9d. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday, October 4. 
rr 
were 88 ; Or — 
many, 96 front Spain, and 94 froma Swan laud 


OILLS.—Linseed, 288. 6d. to 20s. per ort.; Rapes 


Eng- 
lish refined, 338. 6d. to—s.; ditto, foreign, 34s. 6d. ; 


own, 
Spanis — to ’ 
Sperm £84 to £86 0s., bagged, £86; Sduth 28 . 
e e uc 

— * u 1 
ton, £38 to £40; Palm, £99 6s, N 


, 


HIDES AND SKINS. 
8. 


„ 68 4. 
Market Hides, 56 to 64 Ibs. » « © Ito 2 per lb. 
Ditto Se eles «§ « « @ 15 22 ie 
Ditto 79 @lb. . . 0 7 0 5 
Ditto 80 80 „ „% eS PE ee. & 
itto 88 96 ibs. „ „ 0 8 0 99 
Ditto OS itl . . £608 OR , 
Shearlin „ 
Lamb . . . 0 - » 3-3 3 6 ” 
Horse Hides . * . 5 0 0 0 ” 
Calf Sine, light VVV 
Ditio fu ))) ee re a 
Polled Sheep ° . 0 „ 310 3 6 57 
Half. . „%ͤ; ?êꝗ”—1ꝗ 
Downe 0 JJC 


COAL MARKET, Monday, October 4. 

Factors maintained the late advance. Hetton’s, 17s. 6d, ; 
Stewart's, 17s. 6d. 16s.; South Durhams, 16s.; New 
lam’s, 15s.; Hartl 16s, d.; Kelloe, 16s, d.; Eden Main, 
168, 9d.; Hugh Hall, 14s. 


Fresh arrivals, 144; left from last day, —; Total, —. 


\.- GOLONIAL MARKETS, Tunbar Evaxra, 


SteaR.—The West India market has been active to-day. 
$,090 ‘hhds. sold, including 200 hhds, of Barbadoes in publ 
sale at 808, to 308. At the full prices of last week 2,000 
Madras gold in public sale, at 288. to 27 


s. The refined he 2 
has been dull to-day, and prices are a shade lower. Grocery 


lumpe 438, 6d. to 47s. 


Corras.—-190 casks plantation Ceylon, and 1,000 bags Costa 
Riea, were offered, and sold at and after the public sale at last 
week’s currency, the former at 51s. to 52s.; Costa Rica, 488. to 
5ls. Native lon quoted nominal at 438. to 43s, 6d. 

Tza.—There has been an improved demand to-day, and a fair 
amount of businéss done at last week’s prices. Common Congou 
has become scarcé at 8d. ä 

Ric. — The market has not been active to-day, but prices have 
been supported. 7 

CocuINEAL.—110 bags Honduras silver sold in public sale at 
Id. advance. * 

SALTPETRE.—2,700 bags were offered in public sale, held for 
high prices, and all bought in. 

ALLOW remains firm at yesterday’s prices—new, 4ls. 8d. 
old, 402. 6d. \ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE HEADS OFTHE NATION. 


EADS OF HAIR.—R. BECK is now manu- 
facturing the most superior \HEAD-DRESSES for 
LADIES and G LEMEN, upon an entirely New Construc- 
tion. R. B. has for years paid the strietest regard to fitting 
1 ure of the wearer, 


one of the 9 cheap Wigmakers in London, as such 
persons truly make WI 

are such for the article supplied, that will in the end de found 
the most economical. 


R. BECK, Removed from Cheapside to 4, OLD JEWRY. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS, \ 


(as the weekly returns of the Registrar-Gen 
and always so distressing to the health and constitution, efter 
the originating cause of consumption, and asthmatics! com- 
plaints, developed in after life, 18 RELIEVED IN A Few HoURs, 
AND COMPLETELY CURED in from fourteen to twenty-one days, 


by the 
GOLDEN AROMATIC UNGUENT 


an external remedy, compounded of precious essential oils; 

and that without the ure of internal medicine, so difficult to 

administer in this complaint, especially to children. It is equ 

efficacious in the treatment of the various disorders of wh 
reons are most susceptible, who suffered with protraeted 
OOPING COUGH, OR FROM VIOLENT AND NEGLECTEU 

Orly UN ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTIVE COUGH, PERIOD 

1 oe INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS ANT 

EST, 


In the first stages of these complaints 4 speedy cure will 
surely follow on the administration of this remedy; and in 
more advanced and confirmed stages, relief is almost imapndiately 
experienced, even when every other means have f » No 
family be without the Golden Aromatic 


peg ead 
U t hand, read use on the develapment of first 

— 4 ft cannot lone remain ed ie 8 Ser 
serviceable in the ere of Burns, Bruises. ’ „8 8 
ngs, Bites of Insects, and minor ailments. 

The most lolt and carefully prepared directions fhe edmi- 
en cat Ga: aed ah a. 


en ip bottles at . , te, % Mr Mr. J. 
S 
K 1 * 


OPING COUGH, so frequently fatal 
TEE HOOPI o freq ay See 


x. 
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OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 
GREAT AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 


Te celebrated Medicine was originally dis- 


covered in the 1806, and is the onl - 
end’s Sarsaparilla in Iagland or America, a aaa 


With nearly Fiery Yuars’ Tarat on the most invetera/ 
ne ‘Maladies, it has proved itself a medicine of unexampled 
virtue and value tomankind, Composed as it is of all the rarest 
7 buds, and seeds of plants that grow on 
Amel with ant f n the base, it holds in combinaa 
Medicine known to the world. oe. 


Its design is to ast upon the blood, and, through that, 


upon all 8 and tissues of the system. It has 
prepared, that it partakes very much of the gastric juice of the 


8 and in uence, ente 
— . 8 , enter directly in the viral. 


NEW, PURE, AND RICH BLOOD, 


It has a specific action also upon the Seoretions and Exoretions, 
and assists nature to expel from the system all humours, im- 
pure » and effete matter, through the Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, and Skin—a power possessed by no other Medicine. 
It wonderfully aids impaired, or debilitated organs, invi- 
822 wee agen — tones u — strengthens the diges- 

appara parte new life an - 
n energy to all the func 


The great value of this Medicine is, that it strengthens and 
builds up the bg m, while it eradicates dicease. Acting spe- 
cifically upon blood, and, through that, upon all the organs 
and tissues of the bedy, this Sarsaparilla neutralizes the sharp, 
biting acids of the system, destroys and removes all becant 
Humours and virulent substances from the blood, which cause 
1 Pimples, gross Eruptions of all kinds on the face, 
neck, and breast ; removes sourness of the stomach, heartburn, 
12 r H eee pha Be opine lungs, aud 

neys ; and completly sweeps out of the cor ns, ine 
ſections, and — 1 is * n 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


having saved the lives of more than 40,000 females during the 
st ten years. In spina! and nervous comolainis, vain in the 
ins, headaches, mental depression, costireness, wi general de- 
bility, painful, — Ngee » OF excessive menses, which produce 
the most distressing and weakening condition of the system, 
thie Sarsaparilla is a sovereign remedy. 


It is truly and pre-eminently the afflicted w man's friend,“ 
and is especially adapted to the diseases peculiar to her sex. 


GREAT RESULTS. 


The success which has attended the administration of this 


Sursaparills has given the greatest satisfaction to all classes of 
persons. In cases of 


SCROFULA, MERCURIAL DISEASES, AND HABIT OF 
THE SYSTEM, 


it has been eminently successful. Hundreds of cases have been 
cured, where the en ir- surface of the hody was chvere with 

or scabs, sores u the arme, gatherings in the ears, in- 
fumed and suppurating eyelids, swelled glands, or wit’ long. 
standing wlcers, fever sores, fistula, and ‘ecw of the bones, 
There is no kind of preparation known which = 20 well ealen- 
lated to remove every disease arising from an impure state of the 
blood as the O d Doctor's Sarsapurilia,” 


A greater variety of complaints arise from diseased liver than 
from any other organ. Dye pia, indiges i n, sour, werk, aud 
irritable stomachs, pain in the side, head obe. lassitude, and 
general debility, diarrhœa, jaundice, eruptions of the skin, &c., 
are some of the difficulties arising from a diseased liver, cured 


dy this Sarsaparilla. 


It u aleo equally efficacious in cases of rheumatism and gout, 
Several very severe cases have already been reported to us since 
we have been in London, as being entirely cured, 


By cleansing the stomach and the bowels, purifying the 
stream of life, correcting the secretions, expelling all mor“ id 
virulent matter from the body, thie Sarsaparilla checks all ten- 
dencies to disease, and confers on all who use it the most bene- 
ficial results. 


In the it is used to purify the blood of morbid matter, 
the Portes bile, and to correct all the secretions. 

In the summer, \t keeps up an equilibrium of the circulation, 
opens the pores of the shies, and promotes the insensihle perspi- 
ration, w all the worn-out, impure particles, and poisons 
ous humours of the blood are eliminated from the body. 

In the winter, it gives tone and vitality to the whole system, 
restoring warmth to cold feet and cold hands; causing the 
blood to flow with equal ur to the extremities, and acts 
most blandly on the nervous system, to allay irritation, cramps, 
spasms, &. N 


GREAT AMERICAN WAREHOUSE, 
$78, STRAND, LONDON, 
POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Proparsrons, 


wists ting Sue Seat fh! e n 
; » 248, ammotde sent 
to 22 of the kingdom for 60s. By this réduction in Small 
an 
r. 


Mammoths, there is an immense gain to the pur. 
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A LARGE QUANTITY 


FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, PRES 
Of exquisite qu 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY. 


DISTINGUISHED BY THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
And the unsnimous award of both 
“COUNCIL” AND “ PRIZE MEDALS” AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Manufacturers of 
BREAKFAST CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, FRENCH SYRUPS, AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Chocolate Mille, Isleworth. Wholesale Depot, 85, Pudding-lane, City. West-end Depdt, 221, Regent-strect. 


BREAKFAST CHOCOLATE, in Half and Quarter-Ib. Tablets, plein, from 18. 4d. to 8s. per lb. 
Ditto with Vanille, from 8s. to 68. per lb, In order that their numerous patrons may have these delicious Articles 


PREPARED IN THE HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
This Company have had 


OF CHOCOLATIERES 


Manufactured from the most approved Parisian Model, one of which 
WILL BE PRESENTED 
Nr a 14-lb. Box of their Breakfast Tablets, but which consumers of smaller quantities may purenase at 
Cost price, 2s, 9d. 


This Company have had the honour of supplying the Tables of the most distinguished Families in the Kingdom with their 
VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF BONBONS, 
By whom they have been pronounced AN UNRIVALLED DESSERT. 
RAILWAY PASTILLES, PENNY STICKS, AND OTHER PREPARED CHOCOLATES, 
In Fancy Bozes—invaluable to Travellers and Excursionists. 
FRENCH 8YRUPS OF CHOICEST FRUITS, specially adapted for Evening or Juvenile Parties. 


VED AND CORYSTALLISED FRUIT, 


and flavour. 


| Bold by their appointed Agents, the principal Grocers, Druggists, and Confectioners throughout the United Kingdom, 
Applications for Agencies te be addressed to the Wholesale Depot. 
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The Nonconformtst. — 


DAWN INSTITUTE. 
LETTER TO THE REV. T. BINNEY. 
Ensham, Sept. 8th, 1852, 
S. am very sorry to find that the tone of 


your feeling, and the mature of your judgment, are entirely 
unaltered in relation to 11 and the concomitants of 
Dawn Institute, I don’t believe, and don’t feel, that I have 
any further mixed ~ 3 things and persons in my letter, than 
they have been mixed up, or have mixed up themselves, in the 
natural or forced course of events. I have not mixed up Mr, 
Scoble, excepting as he just stood in contiguity with facts and 
circumstances, and excepting just as I found him standing in 
my path as the inveterate and merciless foe of my brother. 

You, Sir, may have a high estimation of Mr. Scoble—you 
seem to have—but it is the deep conviction of my mind—and 
not of mine only, but of hundreds more—that the blood and 
ſetters of many among the millions of the poor slaves will lie 
at his door; and that he chiefly has prevented the groans of 
the wretched and the bondaged from reaching the public ear, 
and from attracting the private notice of the friends of humanit 
in England. This much is charged upon him, publicly an 
officially, in the Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Anti-siavery Report. 

You say that the meeting I wrete about was not Mr. Scoble’s 
meeting. I beg leave, however, to observe, that Mr. Scoble was 
the chief speaker—occupied the chief part of the time—decided 
negatively in answer to questions of my brother, put to the 
chair, without the interference of the chairman—bore all before 
him, and practically treated the chairman as a cipher, until you 
were appealed to by me—that most of those present had either 
directly or indirectly taken part with Mr. Scoble against my 
brother—and that though Mr. Scoble might not have seemed to 
you to have much to do with the committee arrangements, yet 
there are a thousand ways by which such a man could and would 
work to his desired end. It was his meeting virtually if not 
officially. Moreover, Mr. Scoble, wees to Canada, asserted 
that the Dawn Institute Committee, of which you are a member, 
was organized through him. Considering that the committee 
now strives to take Dawn from the Free Mission Society, this 
is another chink through which light comes in. I think, there- 
fore, that I am not far out when I refer to it as a meeting into 
which Mr. Scoble entrapped my brother, after refusing to meet 
him with bis friends on fair terms. A pretty piece of philan- 
thropic jurisprudence is here—the chairman sitting as judge, 
and the committee as jury, iu their own case, against the Free 
Mission Society and its agent, who stands unprotected by a 
reporter, and unsustained by any except a single relative as an 
obs rver. After such a course the public will know how to 
estimate your resolutions. This, Sir, will be an incident in the 
future written history of anti-elavery action in England, 

My brother, againet whom not the least charge, or whisper, 
or suspicion of moral taint has been directed from the time that 
he put on Christ as his Judge and Saviour, has been treated by 
Mr. Scoble in private interview and public correspondence as 
though he were a convict. My brother’s condast to Mr. Scoble 
has been only that of a man of honour, and a Christian. 

You dwell upon, and repeat over and over again, the lie“ of 
Newman, and the “‘ inadvertence” of my brother. But, Sir, you 
feel none of that deep irrepressible indignation at the practical 
lie of Henson in concealing the possession of Dawn by the 
Free Mission Society, and at the verbal lie of Henson, at the 
public dinner of the Congregational Union, in which he lied not 
merely against one man, or one church, but against all anti- 
slavery churches and ministers in Canada, with one exception. 
Of course you don’t believe it, or your pa mpage would change 
its ground. I regard my brother’s oversight as unfortunate for 
him and his cause, but as not possessing, like Mr. Henson’s 
conduct, blackness of design. And I cannot but feel unbounded 
astonishment that for the sake of Mr. Henson, who although a 
coloured man, and one who had once been a slave, yet consorted 
in Ameries with a legislator who had voted for the fugitive 
slave-law, and for that consorting was published by the Libe- 
rator as a time-serving sycophant—that for the sake of one 
whose life was written by a pro-slavery man (that for Mr, 
Henson, who, I am told, would be hissed out of any anti-slavery 
meeting in America), I say I feel astonished that for the sake of 
such a man as Henson, my brother—than whom I don’t believe 
a more sensitively-conscientious Christian exists, who has won 
eonfidence as a man of scrupulous honour and Christian inte- 
grity wherever he has been—I am astonished that for such a 
man as Henson, my brother should be branded and blackened 
by the committee, I fully acquit you of any intentional wrong 
in the matter. I believe you have acted according to the impres- 
gions you have received, but I feel surprised that nothing that 
has come to your observation has shaken your cenfidence in 
Henson. You say you thought Mr. Henson a worthy man, and 
think eo still.“ You think sostill!! although, in addition to what 
Mr. Mathews republished, of American, public, official condem- 
nation of this man, Mr. Brett and Dr. Burne, in the Banner, 
also recently proved him guilty of libelling all the anti-slavery 
ministers, 42 and societies in Canada, with the exception 
of Mr. Roaf and his church. You are aware aleo that Henson’s 
lame defence in the Banner was worse than none at all, and 
condemned by the editor of the Banner, because it so slenderly 
met the pointe, so that the editor considered that it might have 
been withheld, From the origin of Dawn Institute Mr, Henson 
has been connected with it, and, excepting for a short interval, 
it has been always miserably and strangely mismanaged till the 
eontract with the Free Mission Society. After the voting forthe 
fugitive slave-law by the representative before referred to (Mr, 
21 „Mr. Henson said that he had the same confidence in, and 
attachment to bim, as before. By the Liberator of March 7 
1851, it ie shown that Mr. Henson’s passage to England was id 
for by Mr, Eliot and his friende, whoare pro-slavery men, This 
is a suspicious circumstance. This friendship is used in America 
by the enemies of the slave to block off condemnation for voting 

for the fugitive bill. Yet Mr. Henson is a worthy man, On 
coming to England Mr, Henson soon showed himself adverse to 
the Free Mission Society, by concealing from you and others 
the connexion of that society with Dawn Institute. At a later 
period, you and others fad out the deception and learn the true 
state of the case, but even after he has thus deceived you, as 

ou “thought Mr. Henson a worthy man, you think so still.“ 
Do you still think him a worthy man, now the 
of the Hamilton Association of Con al Ministers at 
Simcoe, Canada West, have been published in the Banner, 
—— — state Henson’s speech to be “ ullerly un- 
truthful?’ 

Ilaving given some of Mr. Henson’s antecedents, whom you 
have such confidence in, let us glance at someof Mr. Mathews’s 
antecedents, in whom you have no confidence, Having con- 
cluded a course of study at Hamilton College, he was sent to the 
valley of the Mississippi by the American Baptist Home Miesion 
Society, in 1838, and laboured to induce churches to disfellow- 
ship slaveholders, and this is now the position of a very large 
number of these churches at the present time in the North 
West. Finding that the §.viety received into its coffers the price 
of Liood, he threw up his commission. He was then employed 
tor come time as lecturing agent by the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Anti-slavery Socicties, was 3 ＋ mobbed, and had bis life in 
peril, He afterwards devoted time in visiting the Western 
churches and religious bodie:, urging them to separate them- 
selves from slavery. An address, which was penned by him 
a‘ter undergoing a discussion which lasted a day and a half, 
with intense excitement, was adopted by the Wisconsin Anti- 
slavery Society and given to the public. He assisted in organ. 
izing a Free Mission Society in Wisconsin, writing the address 
which was published to the world. While thus labouring, he 
almost every week wrote a column for the newspaper anti- 
slavery press, In 48, he set out to visit the East, in his own 
conveyance, —— through a jouraey of 600 miles, in In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, As agent of the 
Free Mission Society, he visited New England, urging churches 
and religious bodies to have no union with slavebolders, Aided 
by the Rev. A. T. Foss, he collected the discussions on slavery 
of the various benevolent bodies, which were afterwards pub- 
lished—a work of 400 pages, entitled, Facts for Baptist 
Churches.“ He next visited Virginia, lecturing before and 
awong slaveholders, under peril of imprisonment, He wasone 
of the secretaries of the Christian Anti-slavery Convention in 
Cincinnati in 1850, He afterwards visited Kentucky—referred 
to 60 er ony | in ( Uuacle Tom's Cabin“ —and was com to 


leave, after lynched by slaveholdess, He then req 


* ~~ — 


resolutions | 


in Indiana and other free states ; — visited New England, 
lecturing in Boston and Lowell. De egated by the Free Mission 
Society, he came to England, and laboured in various counties ; 
the press i e reports of his lectures. At the same 
time, the “ Anti-slavery Reporter,” edited by Mr. Scoble, ig- 
nored all he r 
racter. Thus he laboured till he met _ ir, in the committee, 
and till you, with the hand of a giant d a heart of stone, 
to smite him down. It seems that while you can believe 
some things without any evidence, you can disbelieve other 
things in the face of evidence of the strongest character. 


You say that my brother should rather have cut off his right 
hand, than have sent out a resolution he knew to be forged. 
Why don’t you, Sir, in asserting thie, give the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth? Tou, Sir, should rather have 
cut off your right hand, than have put it to resolutions fixin 
infamy upon an innocent man. You should rather have suffe 
your arm to have been paralyzed, than have poured such a cow 
vial on one, who has in all ured only to do good, and to elicit 
truth. You say that my brother insulted you by sending you 
an unauthenticated resolution. You forget, Sir, that by the 
resolutions of the committee, you have insulted all evangelical 
Christendom. You have thereby insulted England and America, 
and all who feel deep concern for the slave. You have done 
more than insult; you have libelled my brother, by the atro- 
cious condemnation you have laid upon him. My brother’s 
offence, in comparison with yours and that of the committee, 
is as tinged water to nitric acid—as twilight to black midnight— 
as the prick of a pin to a gash in the heart. 


You say, that Mr. Roaf takes your view of the contract be- 
tween the trustees of Dawn and the Free Mission Society. I 
observe, that Mr. Roaf was one of the only two trustees, that 
sanctioned Henson’s mission to England clandestinely to the 
other trustees, Moreover, while Henson was denying the anti- 
slavery character of Canadian ministers and churches, and 
exalting Mr. Roaf at their expense, I have not heard that Mr. 
Roaf published any disclaimer. 

You are sorry that your courtesy to my brother, in wishing 
him to have a larger audience than yourself, should be the 
cause of your name being mixed up publicly in this matter. 
Was it courtesy to my brother to bring him into the presence 
of an 1 1 whom he had declined to meet except in the 
presence of is—Mr. M.’s—anti-slavery friends? But perhaps 

ou did not cons‘der this, Was it courtesy to inconvenience 
him, by giving him hardly three clear days to the meeting, and 
one of these filled with Sunday engagement, and the other 
with preparations for it? My brother might have been engaged 
to lecture on the 5th of July. Was it courtesy to cut my 
brother short in his remarks, and to refuse his documentary 
evidence ? 

You remark that you were only accidentally in the chair on 
the occasion. You ought, Sir, before presiding at such a meet- 
ing, to have investigated the case. The case in which you pre- 
sided was one, on which hundreds in England, andfthousands 
in America, had their thoughts anxiously fixed. Many a prayer 
—especially invited after a statement of the issues of the ex. 
pected meeting—was, at the time you presided, ascending to 
God, By some of the warmest and most sacrificing friends of 
the slave in England, it was regarded as having relative con- 
nexion with the present and future anti-slavery position of this 
entire island; and before you struck at my brother’s character 
with your weapon, you, as chairman, — have gone beyond 
the boundaries of the committee in inqu 1 Lou might have 
ascertained the thoughts of the friends of my brother, as well 
as of his opponents, You might have received testimonies from 
Suffolk, from Oxfordshire, from Berkshire, and from Somerset- 
shire ; and you would have found abundant confidence, in the 
childlike simplicity of my brother’s Christian character. If you 
could not do that, you eught ta have ‘declined so responsible a 
position as being chairman of such a committee, and giving 
existence to such resolutions. 

You fall back on your twenty. three years’ standing,“ trust- 
ing to that as being sufficient to exonerate you from the necessity 
of a public answer to my letters, But, Sir, I tell you, that your 
resolutions 9 my brother have shaken the estimation 
of men, who before had the fullest confidence in you. I still 
believe you have acted sincerely, though blindly, but I never- 
theless am somewhat puzzled. The impression on many minds 
when they read the resolutions bearing your signature was, 
that there had been some foul play somewhere against my bro- 
ther. In different parts where he has lectured, the people 
looked instinctively for an explanation to follow, for they coup 
Nor believe the justice of the condemnation against such a 
man. And when the Vonconſormist was eagerly sought after, 
and my brother’s defence appeared, the people seemed to have 
new light on the matter; and stamped your resolutions as cruel 
and unjust. Against these resolutions and their influence I 
am prepared to struggle for my brother, if necessary, even to 
the last extremity. My brother himself felt as if he could 
gladly lie down and die. He said concerning this condemna- 
tion :—** I could rather have gone to the stake and have been 
burnt—T had but one thing to lose, and that was my character, 
and I was anxious to preserve that in breaking off the manacles 
of the poor slave, and that the committee struck at to destroy.“ 
But, Sir, you have not yet done it. 

You think it might be worth considering that, though you 
have not written with a view to —?~ whether I might 
not publish your letters and mine, I decline the proffered 
honour. My object is to defend my brother. I leave you to act 
as the defender of yourself and the committee. You are better 
qualified for it in eve Ar Tam as my brother’s advocate 
with this difference, hat think I have truth on my side, and 
my ‘quarrel just,” 

Your remark that you ‘‘ know nothing about the controversies 
between different sets of anti-slavery people,“ docs not come 
with grace, considering that the committee was indirectly an 
j committee that the resolutions were inten to 
strike down an anti-slavery lecturer—and that anti-slavery was 
a question filling every part of the controversy between Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Henson, Mr. Scoble, your committee, and the 
Free Mission Society—especially as * sets of anti-slavery 
people” are hindered in their world-work of humanity, by 
combinatiens of sets of men, like those whom you are uncon- 
sciously strengthening. 

You say that Mr. Scoble had no authority at Dawn from your 
committee; I repeat that the coloured people represent him as 
acting as had; and though Mr. Sceble now says he 
never intended to go to Dawn, yet the coloured people sent word 
to Mr. Mathewa that the ground was cleared on which his 
house was to be built--and a public stated that be was to 
£500, and that Mr. Henson was, in some 
way, to be also engaged, Mr. Scoble also stated, in the Morni: 
4 ad ordered timber to be cut down, 
directed operations on the farm, If this be true, it is no wonder 
that Mr. Mathews and the Free Mission Society were oppoeed 
by Messrs. Henson and Scoble, and the committee. 

This, Sif, is not a question merely of the so-called Dawn 
Committee, It is a question which I could easily show to be 
connected with anti-slavery throughout the world, It has 
bearings on three millions of human beings, affecting their 
blood-running backs and bruisedhearts. It has connexion with 
the Free Mission Society. It has relations with the British and 
Foreign Antl-Slaver 2. England, with the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery iety, with the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and with the successful or unsuccessful tyranny 
of slave-drivers, It is a question deciding whether the Free 
Missionists shall be publicly recognised, receive British suppor', 
and be put into a position for doing, in part, the great work 
which the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society lets 
alone, and which the British and Foreign Anti-slavery ety 
suppresses, and for the nee of which, by various meane 
the Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society have seceded 
and commenced independent action, And, in doing so, they 
have given a report, clearly proving, chiefly from the Morning 
Advertiser, and also from many English and American publica- 
tions, that the very work which ladies did, while the 
parent body was worse than idle, that body hen came forward 
—or, rather, Mr. Scoble did for them—and claimed as the results 
of its own action. 

When I see what has been done by a band of earnest-hearted 
ladies of Clifton and Bristol, I am ashamed to think how like a 
dead tic carcass the society called the “ British and Foreign 
Anti-Blavery has been—with its offensive bulk laid 


an anti-slavery cha- 
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controvers tween your committee and th 

Edward Mathews, without all these things = he 
selves as links in the same extended chain, girdling all British 
and American society, either as to interest or influence. 


Why, Sir, unless England had been bowed down by a 
ing power, the passing of the Fugitive Slave-law 4 — 
started such a thunder-clap of indignation from England, as 
would have made every pro-slavery man in America feel as vile 
as a dog, and as guilty as an assassin, in his own esteem— unless 
he were past consciousness of conscience. You may say, Sir 
that all this has nothing te do with you and the resolutions; 
but I believe, and I assert, and it is the belief of thousands, that 
when 2 as chairman, struck your blow doubly merciless as 
that of a hitherto high-stanjing and world-famed Christian 
minister—you struck down for death, and perhaps for hell, 
many à poor chattelized black, groaning at his work, with a 
heavy heart, in the plantations of the South—unless we can 
undo your deed of —— by throwing on it the light that 
will make it odious and startling to the British ublic, 

Indeed, I cannot tell the boundaries of the — of this 
case. For when I consider that it is asserted that Mr. Scoble 
Strangely threatened to put down even the ramas of 
coloured lecturers in this —when I consider that Hen. 
son was recommended by Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the recert 
American ambassador, who was appointed after his strong sup- 
port of a President who had three hundred slaves—when 1 con. 
sider that for a long time well-recommended fugitives comin 
to this country have been ignored, and that, by slanders ar 
other wise, efforts have been systematically made to destroy their 
standing and working—when I consider that some of our public 
religious societies wish to place the great question ef slavery in 
abeyance—when I see that the Baptist Union sent out to America 
letters on slavery, which were there suppressed, but which were 
brought out by my brother in his Book of Facts,” and that 
this actof his seemed uncongenial to official quarters in England 
—when I consider that he was denied a hearing on the slave's 
behalf before the Baptist Unien on the ground that he had been 
en in controversy, and when he inquired what controversy 
was intended, that with Mr. Scoble in the Morning Advertiser, 
or that with the Evangelical Alliance, in inducing it, if pos- 
sible, to take anti-slavery action, no answer was returned— 
when I consider that it is a proposition of the Evangelical 
Alliance, that all the great missionary societies in the world 
should exist in union—pro-slavery as some of them are—when 
I remember that at the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society in 1851, Mr. Gurney, as chairman, 
wished the speakers to be careful in their remarks, for that the 
Americans were a very touchy people, and that Mr. Brock, and 
you, Sir, equared your speeches to that caution, and that the 
gentlemen on the platform were castigated by the Morning 
Advertiser for lack ot independence of mind, and that a coloured 
speaker said, Les, they are a touchy people, they have 
touched me, and three millions of my people, &c.”—when I 
consider that at the last meeting of the Sunday-school Union, 
a member of a slave-holding church, Dr. Dyer—who was re- 
pulsed from speaking to the scholars of the Rev. and Hon. 
Baptist Noel’s Sunday-school, by the Superintendent— 
was foisted on the audience—when I consider that Dr. Baird 
in his pamphlet, speaking against my brother for his public 
advocacy of anti-slavery before slaveholders, yet acknowledges 
that Mr. M. has taken pains to well qualify himself to lecture, 
and that he has brought a large number of anti-slavery books 
to this country—when I consider that the popular slave-sup- 
porting missionary bodies in America act against the Free 
Mission Society, and that with those American Missionary 
bodies, some popular Missionary Societies in England fraternize 
—when I consider that the taking of Dawn Institute by your 
committee out of the hands of the Free Mission Society, may 
have been intended to prevent that society from coming before 
the English public with a claim for aid, and that your commit. 
tee, in your resolutions, not only attacked my brother as the 
agent, but the society itself—and when I consider that Mr. 
Scoble in writing to the Free Mission Society to persuade them 
not to send an agent—which agent was already on bie way 

redictively threatened, It will surely result in failure”~when 
— all these thinge, it seems to me not a mere personal 
controversy— Mathews versus Scoble and Henson, but also the 
committee versus the Free Mission Society, the strong versus 
the weak, 1 versus anti-slavery agitation, plausibleness 
versus moral right, nominal anti-slavery versus actual anti. 


slavery. 
N I remain, Sir, 
Yours for the Slave’s Advocate, 
HENRY MATHEWS, 


In a letter received by me from Mr. Binney since the above 
remarks were penned, he still takes great pains to try to prove 
that my brother’s interview with the committee did not origingte 
with the committee itself. It is all special eating. Mr. Binney 
says, that my extract from Mr. Morley’s letter proves that the 
interview could not originate with the committee; and with 
reference to the word challenge, which he so fenced with 
before my postecript on the subject was in print, he now says 
pettishly I may call it challenge or whatever I please. As to 
whether the committee originated the invitation, I must refer 
the public to the extract in the foot-note of my letter in the 
Nonconformist of September lot, if they wish to decide correctly. 
I must again Pin Mr. Binney down to a dictionary definition. 
“To originate” is, according to Walker, “to bring into exist. 
ence.” Now, when the committee decided to “ specially invite” 
Mr. Mathews, they originated the interview. To say otherwise 
is unworthy quibbling. It is confounding an active and actual 
origin with its distant antecedents. Mr. Binney then on to 
2 my A the logical process by which one of 

greatest theologians of England arrives at this conclusion, 
presents a curious specimen of unpublished literature, He 
asserts, in union with another, certain points; I, having coun- 
teracting evidence quite as trustworthy, I think, as Mr. Binney’s 
word, or that of his friend, doubt these points; but what Mr. 
Binney and bis friend assert, Mr. B. presumes MUST BE Fact, 
but what I say is only from report; yet, because I believe my 
a EA EE AE El Ty 
any importance to anything I may write or pu w rotten 
and rickety must a case be that n to be bo up by 
8 


efforts. 

Let it be remembered, that the great offence for which Mr. 
M. has been held up to public reprobation as an unprincipled 
man—that the act for which Messers. Binney, Brock, and others, 
have endeavoured to ruin for ever the character of a man whose 
private and public reputation had been, bi he that period, withe 
out a stain or a suspicion, is this :—After having finished circu- 
lating his statements, which contained extracts from certain 
printed documents, he ascertained that one resolution, of a Ne? 
similar import to three others that had been passed by a publ 
meeting in Canada, had not been passed. As this resolution was 
not essential to establish the truthfulness of the three othe 
and as Mr. M. had in his circular stated that Mr. Scoble den 
the authority of them all, it was not to be wondered at that Mr. 
M. should not advert to this resolution when he afterwards in- 
cautiously gave away a very few more copies of his circular, and 
sent his pa to Mr. Binney, without correcting the error— 
though, he done so, it would in no way have lessened the 
strength of his case. 

In reply to the committee’s inquiry of Mr. M., Did you give 
away any of your circulars after knowing that one of the reso- 
lutions was epurious !“ Mr. M., after pausing to reflect if he had 
done so—a hes which was construed into a conviction of 

ilt—said he had given away a few ; whereupon, the committee 

lare that he had been knowingly circulating a forgery, and 
was, consequently, deserving of the severest condemnation. 

That the committee bad the advantage of Mr. M. in words 
cannot be denied; but the chairman of the committee has not to 
be informed, that the essence of falsehood is an intention to de- 
ceive ; and few will believe that, after all the explanations that 
have been given, Mr. B. can now think Mr. M. was guilty 
of an intention to deceive. Will any fair-minded Englishman 
be found to admit, that a man of an unblemished reputation 
ought to have his character destroyed by such a quibble as the 
one the committee have set up? 

I have struggled hard against the conviction of the complicity 
of Mr. Binney in this matter, but his last letter has destroyed 
n 


“ rather 0 


my confidence, I cannot reconcile Mr. Binney’s deter 
Boy to aN any of my remarks, but choosing 
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him-down character as wete publi wn Committee. 
If Mr. Binney thinks it kindness to my brother to be silent, 
it is very different kindness to that fiery flash which he began 
with. 11 Mr. Binney does not publicly defend himself, I shall 
nclude, and so will the | | 
faote are against him and the committee. dging from 
my observation in this matter, that where Mr. Binney finds 
wealth and power he will take sides with them against moral 
right and that any movement of progress and ameliorative 
tude to the nations of the earth, and for the removal of 
ntic social and ecclesiastical evils, has nothing to hope 17 
n the exertion of Mr. B. “s great strength on its behalf. ’ 
Binney had publicly justified his tion, I should, by docu- 
mente, facts, and arguments, have shown thirteen features of 
the case, all condemnatory of the condemners, Mr, Binney and 
the committee. 

I have now fulfilled a private obligation, only touching on 
public matters as far as they related to it. I shall now stand as 
an observer, and leave it to the anti-slavery friends in England 
to take such steps in the case as may rs age to them to best 
comport with public duty, and honourable, earnest, and neces- 
sary benevolence, Behind it all are the scenes of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,“ and the united, heavy groans of three millions of human 
beings. God speed the right and redress the wronged, not only 
for truth’s sake, but also for the sake of the chained gangs of 
poor blacks who, as in this condition they pass away from the 
auction-mart, are frecuently heard to express their sorrow in a 
plaintive song, with this chorus:— 


Lord, break the slave wers; 
qh the jubilee? 2 


The voice rises to God—let England hear it! Be withered the 
arm that would stay negro redemption! Perish the unjust man 
rather than the suffering million, with injustice arrayed against 
them. If rong F cannot become extinct by any other means, 
let the flames of God burn it out. May the cold, shivering horror 
of such a church- defended curse soon cease. 


suffer from misconstruction,” 5 5 B verry io of sueh a cut. | 
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TO EMIGRANTS! 


The following GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES will be found 
of great value to Emigrants, especially such as are prooced- 


ing to the 
GOLD DIGGINGS. 


GUTTA PERCHA LINING FOR BOXES. 


BUCKETS. FLASKS, 
DRINKING MUGS, WASHING BOWLS, 
LIFE BUOYS. SYPHONS. 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
SUCTIONS FOR PUMPS, CARBOYS FOR GUN. 
JUGS. POWDER 


OW ; 
MINERS’ CAPS. 
SOLES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


TO KEEP THE FEET DRY is of the utmost importance 
the Emigrant. This may be secured by the use of Gutta 
Percha Soles, which are perfectly Waterproof, Cheaper, and 
more durable than leather. They can be put on with ease by 
any one. This cannot be too extensively known amongst 
Australian Emigrants, as it is now difficult to find a shoemaker 
in that country. | 

GOLD WASHING VESSELS, OF EVERY VARIETY OF 

SHAPE, MAY BE HAD TO ORDER. 

Directions to Emigrants for lining Boxes with Gutta Percha 
Sheet (so as to preserve the contents injury by sea water) 
also for putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &., may be had 
— on application to any of the Gutta Percha Company’s 

ealers, 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


W FONTAINE, SOAP AND CANDLE 
e MANUFACTURER, and MANUFACTURER of the 
PATENT METALLIC WICK and COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
and CANDLE LAMPS in every Form and Variety. 


EAST STREET, HOXTON OLD TOWN; 
AND AT 

29, BRICK-LANE, sr. LUKE’S. 

29, BARBICAN, 2 doors from Red Crors-street, City. 

10, VERE-8TREET, CLARE-MARKET. 

7. STUCKLEY-TEBRACE, HIGH-8TREET, CAMDEN. 


WN. 
47, CHICHESTERN PLACE, KING's-C ROSS. 
12, LOWER-STREET, ISLINGTON. 
2, COURTNEY-TERRACE, KINGSLAND, 2 doors from 


Railway. 
192, HO TON OLD TOWN. 

1, ELIZABETH. TERRACE, HACKNEY-ROAD. 
2, CHU RCH-8TREET, SHOREDITCH. 

55, WHITECHAPEL HIGH-STREET. 

16, LON DON-ROAD, SOUTH WARK, 
1, TRIANGLE, KEN NINGTON-CKOS8S, 
1. CHABLOTTE-BOW, WALWORTH- ROAD. 
8, FREDERICK- PLACE, OLD KENT. ROAD. 


8. d. 

Fontaine’s Best Composite Candles (No. 1)...... 0 8 per lb. 
Fontaine’s Composite Candles (No. 2) ........... 0 7 do. 
Fontaine’s Mid-size Three’s, 2 Wicks ............ 07 do. 
Fontaine’s Patent Metallic Wick Candies ...... 0 64 do. 
Fontaine’s Chamber Candles, 18 in a Bo. . 0 9 per box 
Fontaine’s 7-hour Night Lights, 12 in a Box... 0 6 do. 
Best Store Candles a een an me ma . | 
Finest Wax Wick Moulds 0 6 do, 
Fontaine’s very best Mottled dap . 0 56 do. 
Fontaine’s finest Pale Yellow ditto .... .......... 0 5 do. 
Fontaine: Hard Yellow ditto ...... „ 0 44 do, 
Foataine’s Dark Scouring ditto . 0 4 do. 
These Soaps are made of the very best mate- 

rials, and free from any adulteration, and 

One Pound will be found in use to do as 

much washing as IIIb. or 14lb. of ordinary 

2 
Pure h Soda, of the finest quality.............0 1 do. 
The very best Wheat Starch .... eee 4 do. 
The very best Rice ditto .. . . 0 do. 
Good Stone Blue . . . eee 010 do. 
The 12 an 1 

inest Mexican Black Lead. ., 06 do. 

New Mustard „„ „% „ „ „ 16060 0%„%„%%%%„ „ „66% 6% 0 6 do. 

du ne ditto,... om a F aa 
pe ve Pa 2 9660 „„, eee a. 

trong negar . v0 56999 0 569% „%.. per 
The ve best itto 56 %%% „%%% 9 6 „% „% 66 %%% %%% %%% % „„, eece 2 4 do. 
— il, of the finest quality 96% 0% 6 6% „%%% % 666% „ 7 6 do. 

ure White Seal Oil eeeesee © OB eeeeseesesere seeeeeeoceoee 3 0 do. 
Fine Pale Solar 1 + „ ee 3 0 do. 


Ouiders sent to the Manufactory, East- street, Hoxton Old 
Town, fer £2 worth or upwards, of any of the above goods, will 
be delivered in any part of Town. Cash on Delivery. And for 
the Country, a Post-office Order must be sent with the order for 
goods, payable at the General Post-office, London. 


BARCLAY and CO’S. STOUT, 
3s. 6d. per dozen Quarts, by taking Six dozen; if a less 
quantity, 4s, per dozen, 
BASS and CO’S. PALE ALE, 6s, per dozen Quarts, 4s. per 
dozen Pints. 
PALE or GOLD SHERRY, 26c,, 30s., 36s., 42s. 
OLD BOTTLED PORT, 36s., 42s., 48s. 
DRAUGHT PORT, 266. to 30s, 
CHAMPAGNE, 40s, and upwards, 
For Cash. 3 
W. WHITAKER, Wrre Mercuanr, 


5 24, Cautcugp Friars, City. 
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BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


7, 8T. MARTIN’S-PLACE, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON: and 
56, PALL-MALL, MANCHESTER. inn 


ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 


Trustegs, 
Lieut.-Col, the Right Hon. Lord GEORGE PAGET, M. P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D. (Cantab.), Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lonibard-street, 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq., Reigate. 


(THE Investment of Money with this Association secures equal advan 
Provident and the Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realizing the highest teres 
"Eee Ir 222 alone the Funds are em * e : 1 eee 
e co t demand for advances u securities of that peculiar class, w are offered almost exclusive! uran 
Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., enables the Board of Management to employ Capital one: ———— 
terms, and at higher rates of interest, than could otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 


The present rate of interest is five per cent. per annum, and this rate will continue to be paid so l * 
ment finds the same safe and profitable employment for money. paid eo long as the Aseuranee depart 


Interest payable half-yearly, in January and July. 


Money intended for Investment is received daily between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock, at the Offices of th 
the necessary forms, and every requisite information may be obtained. * e Association, where 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


es to the Savings of the 


THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
FOR WHICH HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT HAVE BEEN GRANTED. 


PLAIN, from 12s. to 26s. ORNAMENTED, from 318. 6d. to 6 guineas. 
Prospectuses, with Drawings and Report, forwarded free. 
STANDS FOR STOVES, 2. 6d., 3s., and 5s. EACH. 
AUTION !—An Injunction having been granted by the Vice-ChanceRor, in the case of “NASH 


v. CARMAN,” restraining the Defendant from making or —— colourabje on of the Plaintiff's Stove or Fuel, 


the Public is respectfully informed, that the original Joyce’s Paten e without a Hue, and the Prepared ban de 
obtained from S WAN NASH, or his authorized Agents. very genuine Stove has the Name and Address of 1 — 1 a 


brass plate, S WAN NASH, No. 258, Oxford-street.”’ 
JOYCE'S PATENT, 
For Warming Halls, Passages, Greenhouses, Water Closets, Shops, Storerooms, and all places requfsiig artifich!) warmth. 
PATENT PREPARED FUEL 
For the Stoves, 26. 6d. per bushel : only genuine with the Proprietor’s Name and Seal ow the Sack. 
S. NASH, 263, Oxrorp-str#et, and 119, NewoaTe-sgumu. 


ELECTRO PLATING UPON ARGENTINE SILVER. 


AR ENTINE SILVER was introduced to the Public about ten , and very truly described 

as the best imitation of silver ever discovered. Large quantities have been sold, but after wes 
variably d ted the purchasers. GEORGE ATTENBO UGH, SiLversm 15 Tedd ay 4 U _ 
Argentine Silver ONLY AS A BODY, OR FOUNDATION, which, when plated bg process produses arial both of 
utility and ornament, that cannot be surpassed even by sterling silver itself. The stock ie unrivalled for and 
7. 3 every requisite fur the table or sideboard, and a magmifeent display ef EPERGNES, CAN and 
A e 


SILVER PLATE in great variety. SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 7s. 2d. per os. 


Inustrated Catalogues, containing upwards of 1,000 estimates and sketches, sent post free. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCUAHES.— OOon ATrenBorovon invites the public general but 7 parties 
the purchase of a Time Keeper, to ins his stock of Gold aad Silver WATCHES; it consists 0 ds of 500 WA 


ES 
OF FIRST RATE CHARACTER, including a very fine and modera Duplex Minute Bepeater — and a few other 
second-hand Watches, by esteemed makers. GOLD WATCHES, constru „ with Kal 7 af and 
ae from 4 guineas to 10 guineas; with lever eseapementes, from 6 to Seas from 
7 ens A Two Years’ Gutrantee, by the Proprietor, given with 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.—A magnificent and very extensive stock of solid Gold weight and 
fashion), also Jewellery of every kind in the most modern r quality, and best workmanship. Catalogues of 
of Watches and Jewellery sent post free. Every description of Plate and Jewels taken in exchange. 


GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH, 252, REGENT-STREET, 


ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE AND PAYABLE TO HOLDER ) 


ti ta FOURTEEN DA FTER AND 
eee. ee STAMP TO THE ASSUREN. AN ENTIREL NEW AND MOST EOONOMIOAL GALE OF 


HOUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


15 and 16, ADAM- STREET, ADELPHI LONDON. 


LIFE ASSURANCE IS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO DESIRE TO MAIN@AIN THE SOCIAL ROSITION 
OF THEIR FAMILIES, 


TRUSTEES. 
The ht Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. Charles Hulse, Esq. 
ohn Walbanke Childers, Esq., M. P. Richard Griffiths Welford 


William Bulkeley Glasee, Esq., G. C. 
William Ashton, Esq. 7 


DIRBOTORS. 
William Ashton, Horton House, Colnbrook. . Richard Griffiths Welford, New-square, Linco 
Rev. — Onkte, Bryanstone-square and Skelbrook Park, | Thomas Pocock, Esq artigo toed. * 
Char les Hulse, Eeq., Hurst, near Reading. Peter Paterson, geg., Leyton, 
Francis Davenport Bullock Webster, Eeq., 49, New Bond-street. | Peter Paterson, Esq., Jun., 7, Holloway. 

82— — 
DISTINCTIVE AND PEQULIAR FEATURES. 


Francis Davenport Bullock Webster, eq, 


1 Loy is abs . 
, n and interest, being admitted on the Policy 

8. Policies transferable 

3 

6. Persons ,ecently assured in other Offices may obtain indisputable Polioles from the Company ot more moderate rates 0) 


7. Medical Referees in all cases paid by the Company. 


ABD 

THE LOW PREMIUM AND THE BONUS OR PROFIT TABLE? n. 

ANNUAL Premium for the Waore Team or Live, for an Indispulable Assurance of £100, payalie to the Holder Fourteen Days 
a Death 


Age Wuois Lirgz PRemivum. Age Wao Lave fun. 
next — next 

Low Bonus or Low os 
‘iy, | Premium Profit 

1 Branch. Branch. ° 

E 8. d. 2 8. d. 2s. 4. £ 4 
21 111 8 1 17 11 32 919 ga 
25 1 14 10 314 33 3 311 11 
26 115 9 2238 34 24 7 | 92 1 
1 238 86 256 218 8 
28 117 7 244 2 2 5 8 8 1 
29 118 6 25 5 1341 8 10 
30 119 7 268 50 $18 8 419 il 
2259. LLL 
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Just published, price Id., stamped 2d., No. 1 of | 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY ADVOCATE. A 
Monthly Paper devoted to the Cause of the American 


Slave. 
London: W. Tweepir, 337, Strand. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NOVEL, 
Entitled, 
THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, Esq., 
a Colonel in the Service of her Majesty Q. Anne, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Will be published in the course of this month, in Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, by 


Smirn, ETIDnm, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


18, St. Paul's Churchyard, October, 1852. 


JACKSON AND WALFORD beg to inform 
the Subscribers to the New anp CRHNAT Eprrion of 

THE CONGREGATIONAI, LECTURES, 
that the Frasr Issvuz will be ready for delivery on 


MONDAY, THE 25ruH OF OCTOBER. 


Parties who have already paid their Subscriptions will have 

their copies forwarded with as little delay as possible, and those 

who have not yet done are requested to remit the amount 

(wich instructions as to delivery), previous to the time men- 

‘tioned, as the Publishers cannot undertake to transmit the 
volumes without prepayment. 


NOTICE.—UNABRIDGED AND ILLUSTRATED 
_ EDITION OF “UNCLE TOM.” 


On Friday next will be published, crown 8vo, price 2s.; or 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., the Turap Edition of 


ULE 122 CABIN.—This Edition, 
| le type, 

tr ed with page euts, on tinted bel. 15 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” and “ THE WHITE SLAVE.” 


Extract from Lord Carlisle’s Letter upon the subject of . Uncle 
Tom's »@abin,”’ 

Its genius, its pathos, its humour, must sufficiently com- 
mend themselves to its nearly unparalleled number of readers. 
I feel that I have seen and known enough to convince my own 
mind equally of its general fairness, fidelity, and truth.“ 


London: IxonAM, Cooke and Co., 227, Strand. 


NOTICE. -UNABRIDGED AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF “ THE WHITE SLAVE.” 


Also ready to-day, uniform with Uncle Tom's Cabin,“ crown 
8vo, 2s., or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (Tenth Thousand), 


HE WHITE SLAVE. By R. HILDRETH, 


Author of A — 1 of the United States.“ Beauti- 
fully Illustrated with Eight Page Eugravings on Wood. 


London: Ix RAM, Coons and Co., 227, Strand. 


Just published, 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
VOLUME FOR OCTOBER. 


A VISIT to the HOLY LAND, EGYPT, and 
ITALY. By Madame Preirrer, Author of A Woman's 
Vo Round the World,” “Journey to Iceland,” &c. Form- 
ing Vol. XX. of the National Illustrated Library. Crown 


8vo, 336 „ embellished with Eight Tinted Engravings. 
Price 28. d. * 


London: Incram, Cook, and Co., 227, Strand. 


. Just ready, 
EMARKS on the PROPHETIC VISIONS 


„ By G. P. TuxdzIIIS, LL.D. In cloth boards, 


price 5s. 


EMOIRS of JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Tenth Edition. In 
cloth, price 48. 6d. 


PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR, with 

Progressive Constructive Exercises to every Rule; and a 

Reading Book. By J. Ropert Wort, Hebrew Tutor of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Catalogues of Polyglot Bibles, and aids to the study of the 
sep ony with general Biblical works, in various Languages, 
y post free. 


SAMUEL BacsTerR and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIO 
EWING’S ELOCUTION, , 


Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


RINCIPLES of ELOCUTION. Containing 
numerous Rules, Observations, and Exercises, on Pronun- 
ciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis; aleo, 
Copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry, calculated to assist the 
Teacher, and to Improve the Pupil, in Reading and Recitation. 
ar Tuomas Ewixea, Author of A System of Geography,” &c. 

orou 


OF 


hly Revised and greatly Improved, by F. B. CaLverrt, 
A.M., 0 the New College, Edin and the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. Thirtieth Edition. 


In order to give freshness and interest to this popular work, 
numerous extracts have been expunged, and replaced by others 
of equal or superior merit; and specimens are introduced of the 
disti hing N of Jeremy Taylor, South, Barrew, Chal- 
mers, Robert Hall, Foster, and others. 


12 Oxiverand Boro. Londen: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
an . 


Just published, 
HARVEY on DEAFNESS and DISEASES of the THROAT. 
With Plates, price 3s. 6d. boards, 


ON the TREATMENT of DEAFNESS arising 
from Enlar nt of the Tonsils, and on other Diseases 
of the Throat, with a Chapter on the Organs of 8 h. B 
WILLIAM Harvey, M. K. C. S. of England, Fellow of the Roya 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, and Surgeon to the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

„We recommend the serious perusal of this book to all per- 
sons affected with Deafness, and particularly those suffering 
from Throat affections.“ Lancet. 

„This work of Mr. Harvey's should be consulted for its clear 
and practical advice on Deafness.” Medical Gasette. 

„The Author shows in this Treatise how prevalent Diseases 
of the Throat are in young people, and how necessary it is earl 
treatment should be adopted to prevent the consequence of Deaf- 
ness. Quarterly Review. 


of th D for 1851, to be had 
Den ats 


RAB, Strand; Jackson, Islington; Havrox, York, 


259999995 


Price 4s. cloth, crown 8vo, 


THE HALF-CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
(1800 to 1850). 


Br WASHINGTON WILKS. 


With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a Tabular Arrange- 
ment of the principal Officers of State from 1800 to 1850. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Written with much spirit, and well adapted for mechanics’ 
libraries,”’—Critic. 

“It is ably written, and contains the essential body, — 
and features of the half-century.”— Britton’s Autobiography. 


** Containing an intelligent — — of contemporaneous history 
from the pen of a decided reformer and earnest thinker.”— 
Western Times. 


*The compilation of facts has been performed with great care 
and general accuracy, and the tone of the book is on the side of 
freedom and progress.” Literary Gazette. 


‘To all who are seeking for a well-digested compendium of the 
history of our country during the last fifty years we cordially 
recommend this book.” Edinburgh News. 


4% What alone we ought to look for in such a work, is correct- 
ness in the detail of ascertained facts, fair ability, and traces of 
a desire to be impartial ; and these, on the whole, we believe we 
are justified in attributing to Mr. Wilke’s book.” —Jnquirer. 


A very serviceable review of the opinions and events which 
have agitated the last fifty years. It makes no claim to stand 
beside Miss Martineau’s thoughtful and beautiful History ef- 
the Peace,’ but it may be read as an introduction to that work, 
or as a substitute for those whose time and means prevent their 
taking up Miss Martineau.” Leader. 


“In dealing with these events and persons, Mr. Wilks has 
shown himself to be ed of a graphic pen, and of warm 
and earnest sympathies with religion and humanity. His work 
exhibits great power of generalization, and a command of lan- 

uage and sometimes of poetical diction, that give promise of 
uture renown.”’—Christian Spectator. 


1% volume eminently readable and instructive ; abounding in 
opinions ~ which all may profit, and replete with facts,of which 
none should be ignorant. With these additions (an in- 
dex, &c.) it will be incomparably the best manual we possess, 
of a period less known and more important than any other in our 
annale.”—Weekly News. 


The author has given to the world a useful compendium 
of the stirring events which took ey during the period he 
chronicles. . . To every one of us such a record ia of im- 
mense value, and the attractive style in which Mr. Wilks writes 
has made his work one of the most readable of the kind ever 
published.”— Wesleyan Times. 


This work comprehends in a small compass all the impor- 
tant movements, social and political, by which the past fifty 
years of the nineteenth century have been marked. As a work 
of reference it will be found of great utility, and the bold and 
fearless style in which it is written will recommend it to many.” 
—The London Weekly Paper. 


„The title of this volume is somewhat ambitious : the politi- 
cal and eocial history of the last fifty years could scarcely be con- 
tained in a volume of 350 pa even though written by the 

hilosophic pen of a Mignet or the descriptive one of a Macaulay. 

ut nobody will be disposed to quarrel with the work on account 
of its title when they find the really great merits it possesses.” 
— Brighton Herald. 


The future historian will find in this little volume ample 
materials for his task. Mr. Washington Wilks has certainly 
executed his duty con amore, and with considerable care. 
We have to thank him for producing a good and valuable work, 
and too much praise cannot be awarded to him for the care he 
has displayed in the compilation of the various tables and tabu- 
lar arrangements.” —Tait’s Edinburgh Magasine, 


„Mr. Wilks is a Liberal of the Manchester and Peace party; 
but he does not allow his views to blind him to the necessity or 
force of circumstances, or to the merits of opponents. His state- 
ments are fair and his narrative is vigorous. The book will be 
found a useful compendium ; attractive from the greatness of the 
events and their contemporary nature, readable from the clear 
conception and well-compacted style of the writer.” —Spectator. 

% Ag a volume for the million, as a work for reference, and as 
a cleverly-written series of treatises on all the prominent histori- 
cal and social events which have occurred during the last half. 
century, the work before us is worthy of general encou ent. 

- « « It is a perfect repository of popular information, and 
although the author, in his modesty, claims little acquaintance 
with the mystery and art of ‘author o ‘originality of view 
or sentiment,’ we can state, in his behalf, that a terser, closer, 
or better, style, author never wrote.”— Yorkshireman. 

It is confessedly difficult to write contemporary history with 
calmness and truth; but even the captious can scarcely deny 
that Mr. Wilks has attained no little of the necessary fr of 
mind, and has written with no little success. The literary 
merits of his performance are high,—powerful and vivacious 
writing, clear and consistent development of the course of 


events, keen perception of character, and graphic generaliza- 
tions, are its strongly-marked features. Hest of all, 
thorough faith in principles, breadth of view, and erous en- 
thusiasm, give the book a truthful ring, and a y glow, 


5 — 4 thought and stir sympathy in the reader.“ — 
ormist. 

„Mr. Wilke is no partizan—no narrow stickler for any creed. 

„„ He writes in the spirit of a sound and large-hearted 
Radical of the present day, who sees the world improving, and 
would help the onward movement—who sets no more than their 
value on battles, sieges, and the mysteries of diplomacy—who 
endeavours to furnish a history of opinions rather than events, 
and subordinates even the narration of legislative proceedings 
8 the exhibition of what the people felt and did.“ - Leicesier 
ercury.’ 
The author has evidently consulted the best writers, and 
thought deeply, and in a liberal spirit, over the great events 
and times he has chronicled, which has enabled him to present 
them to the reader in a form that no mere compiler or book- 
maker could have done. ‘The Half-Century,’ from the 
quantity of information and 1 opinions contained and 
expressed in it, will form a valuable and useful book to all with 
whom past and passing events are su of interest. Some 
of the more prominent events of the half century are described 
— great vigour and remarkable truthfulness.”— Plymouth 


„The author of this historical study deserves much commenda.- 
tion for the clearness and directness of his writing, the industry 
with which he has collected facts and statistics, and the interest- 
ing and judicious manner in which they are grouped and given 
to the reader. It is a history not — of events, of wars, and 
dynasties, but of popular opinion, political and social progress, 
national life—an account of w the le did and felt 
throughout the half-century. Asa narrative it is deeply in- 
teres ; a2 a his carefully and conscientiously compiled, 
it is of great value. — Bath Journal. 

„The stirring events of a very wonderful period in the annals 
of Europe, and in the history of civilization, are made to pass 
vividly before the reader, and the remarkable men who have 
been the great statesmen and philanthropists of the time—many 
of whom are now passed from while influence 


err 
a most im tant „ And as pec yw e 
study ery of — pede bd and of social re ers, 
but also of all who desire to see their country and the world cul- 
minate onward and upward to that high destiny which we be- 


lieve, according to the counsels of Him who is Governor of 
nations, is yet before them.”—Christian Times. 
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THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK. 


“The cheapest sixpennyworth of political info 
offered to the public.” . Cobden, Kec. MP. n er 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1853, will be published 

on ee 15th of ae +4 — 4 on ont . 
ear no 2 spared by the editor to make it in- 
creasingly valuable. It will contain a list of all roe Mempens 
or THE New Hove or Commons, and the Unsuccessful Can- 
didates — the number of Votes polled for each Candidate—a 
classification of the Members under the heads Ministerial, 
Liberal, and Liberal Conservative—and a TABULAR ARRANGE. 
MENT OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL OFricers OF STATE, FROM 1800 


To 1852. 
artigles on the Freehold-land 
Movement, the Ballot, our es „ and other 
popular questions, together with an immense amount of statis- 
tical information, from public documents. 
In addition to the dar, the Principal Events of the Year 
1852, with all the usual Almanack intelligence, will appear. 


London: AYLortT and Jowsgs, 8, Paternoster-row ; and all 
Booksellers. 


In one vol., royal 18mo, cloth, price 18. 6d., 
ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY; 


AND 


WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 
Br EDWARD MIALL, M. P. 
ConTENTS, 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY. WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 
Proem. | 9 Submitted. 

The Renunciation. ! The Principle Seen in its 
The Betrothal. Elements. 

Under Arms. By what Methods it is 
Walking Erect. Trained. 

Following the Leader. The Listener. 

Eyes about Lou. Spiritual Platonism. 
Out-and-Onutism. Love Me, Love my Dog. 
Respectability. The Braced Birds. 

Courtesy. Sectarianism. 

Nesent and Dissenterism. | Creede. : 
Te Witness. The Niggard and his Re- 
Self-Sacrifice. ward. 

Practice. Satisfaction in Duty. 

When, Where, and How. Geniality, Kindliness, Fi- 
Singing at Work. delity. 

Windiog-up. 


% We perused many of these essays as they originally appeared 
from time to time with much gratification, and we have no 
doubt they will meet with, as they deserve, an extensive circu- 
lation in their present more convenient and corrected shape.” — 
Leicester Mercury. | 


% Here in the compass of a small volume we have a series of 
articles from the NWonconformist, in vindication of ‘liberty of 
conscience.’ Mr. Miall has won so many admirers throughout 
the country, by his vigorous and powerful advocacy of perfect 
religious freedom, that little doubt can be entertained of the 
wide and ready diffusion of this new tribute to a cause which he 
loves so devotedly, and serves so well.”—Gateshead Observer. 


London: Ay.orr and Jongs, 8, Paternoster-row; WILLIAM 
Freeman, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill; & all Booksellers. 
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Just published, 8 vo, bound, price 16s., pp. 900, 


OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. By J. Laurse, M.D. Sixth Edition, ninth 
and tenth Thousands, devoid of all technicality, and much en- 
larged by the addition of many important articles, such as those 
22 Dropey, the various Diseases of Tropical Climates 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines, including all 
which is of value in the Materia Medica and Jahr’s Manual, 
and a most complete and elaborate Index. No medicine is pre- 
scribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact 
statement of the dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for all families, and the only book adapted for the emigrant or 
missionary ; to which alsoa complete Case is provided, at 55s. 
An Epitome of the above, price 58., fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and niuth Thousands; to which is adapted a Case of 
Medicines, price 35s. Carriage free on receipt of a post office 


order. 
8vo, bound, price 10s. 6d., 


FAOMG@OPATHY AS APPLIED TO THE 

DISEASES OF FEMALES, and to the DISORDERS of 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. By T. R. Leapam, M. R. C. S., Member 
of the British Homoœopathle Society, Surgeon Accoucheur to 
the London Homeopathic Hospital and to the Hahnemannian 
-street, &c. &c. 


12mo, bound in leather, price 128., 


Hu Ro ATH PRACTICE (POCKET 
DICTIONARY, CONCORDANCE, and REPERTORY 
of), edited by Dr. Laurie; whereby symptoms are so associated 
as to render the discrimination (and treatment) of diseases 
easy and ce ° 
Just published, 18mo, bound in cloth, price 8s., 
OMCOPATHIC VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, or Veterinary Homeopathy, embracing the 
Breeding, Rearing, General Management, and Homeopathic 
Treatment of the Horse, Ase, Mule, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Goa 


t, . 
Pig, Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 13 Pigeons, Rabbits, &c. ; — 
Sketches of the most useful Varieties, the Tests of Age, Health, 
and Soundness, the 8 » Docking, &.; and the 


specific Action of the Medicines upon the Animals mentioned. 


Just published, 8vo, bound, price 4s. 6d., 


OMCEOPATHY.——A BIOGRAPHICAL 
MONUMENT tothe MEMORY of SAMUEL HAHNE- 
MANN. Translated from the German, with Additions, by C. 


rom 
Fischen, M. D. Containing many valuable and interesting 
Papers, never before published. 


Just published, 8vo, bound, price 48. 6d., 


OMCOPATHIC TREATMENT of INDI- 
GESTION, Consti u, and Hemorrhoids (Piles). By 
W. Morgan, M.R.C.8, taining simple Directions for the 
Household Treatment of these Common isorders ; an Account 
of Thirteen Remarkable Cases illustrative of Treatment; a 
Plate and Explanatory Article showing the entire course of the 
Alimentary Canal; full Directions for Diet and General 
Hygiene, and Simple Household Receipts for niger ae ey of 
Delicacies which may be safely taken by persons suffering from 
either of these complaints, 


All the 


OMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES are prepared 

at the Pharmacy of Mr. Lxarn, whose preparations have 

the recommendation of the first Physicians, and are exclusively 

1 4d pi coed tay 12 1 Food 
is. 6d. Per Ib., Ku. E. i 


London: James Lea 122— Pharmacy, 9, Vere- 
ing street, and 5, St. Paul’s Church- yard. Yat 
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